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CHAPTER   I. 

FBOM    THE    PLAIN    OF    8INJAB,    BY    ROMOILA, 
TO    MOUSUL. 

July  3d. — We  quitted  our  station  on  the 
plain,  just  as  the  moon  was  setting,  and  al- 
though we  had  now  an  additional  escort  of 
eighty  well-anned  fmd  well-mounted  men,  our 
whole  party  did  not  exceed  in  niunber  two 
hundred  persons. 

Soon  after  commencing  our  night-march, 
going  in  a  direction  of  east-south-east,  we 
passed  over  a  deep  ravine,  filled  with  large 
basaltic  masses,  forming  a  vein  in  the  earth, 
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liko  thi*  deep  and  winding  lied  of  a  torrent. 
The  rest  of  our  wav  h-os  over  desert  ground, 
thoiifih  the  wholt'  tract  voh  rapnhle  of  hcinx 
rendered  liighl}'  fertile,  Iving  coveretl  nitli  n 
gcMxl  Mill,  and  iiiton^x-toil  by  several  small 
nvuK-tit  of  w-jitcr. 

It  wiu  soon  oAer  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades, 
or  jUKt  lM.*fure  the  fintt  gli.'^iiii  of  dauii  ap|iear- 
cd,  tliat  we  formtKl  our  halt,  at  a  sjiot  calli-d 
Hoinuila,  for  the  salte  of  HlUngour  vesseltt  with 
miter,  as  our  next  stage  wak  to  l>e  a  night  one, 
thruiigl)  u'hich  we  might  not  find  any  Kupply 
of  tliis  indixpcnsuble  provision,  litis  march 
WBti  intended  to  be  prolonged  without  a  lialt* 
until  we  Hhuuld  arrive  on  tlie  iKinks  of  tlH^ 
'J'igris,  in  order  that  we  might  thus  jkws  o\er 
this  dangerous  plain  of  Sinjiir  by  night,  itnd 
escape  the  prting  .sight  of  the  Vezeediii  under 
the  cover  of  darkness.* 


"  "  I*™  Vftidi*  unnt  oenaf'it  ildjientW  tin  pacha 
MmuHol,  qui  k-ur  pcnnct  dv  vniir  whi'ti-r  di-  IrnijH  cti 
Umpit  (]«  pruvjiiioiu  diuis  Ic*  villain  tic  Hud  di.'partcti>cnl ; 
mais  U»  n'en  bouI  pas  mairu  ffrand*  volinirt,  *;I  toujour*  en 
gucTte  arvc  UftAnilH-Ki  do  U  M^Mtpotamie:  lis  oDt  |nur 
amefl,  le  fusU  k  na^clic,  tafmndt'  rt.  In  picjuc.  Lc«cAnivanM 
■uuflK-nt  bcaucou))  de  Uum  brigandafte* ;  ccpeiuliuit  ella 
oe  wmt  jnnini*  d^Kiiiillte  cotnpl^lenivnt  par  «■»  faanditii, 
qui  oiit  onutiiine  tie  let  altaquvr  b  Tun  6t»  bouts  ci  ii'i-ni* 
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The  prayers  of  El  Fudjer,  or  day-break, 
were  performed  by  all  members  of  the  caravan, 
vith  an  unusual  degree  of  solemnity,  evident- 
ly betraying  an  extraordinary  degree  of  ap- 
prehension, and  proving  that  fear  was  a  more 
powerful  incentive  than  devotion  to  the  exer- 
cise of  this  duty.  Among  the  rest,  was  one 
individual  who  repeated  aloud  the  call  to 
prayer,  in  a  fine  voice,  and  after  the  peculiar 
manner  of  Medina,  the  native  city  of  the  PrO' 
phet,  which  differs  &om  the  common  invoca- 
tion, though  both  of  them  are  peculiar  to  the 
Soonnee  sect.  This  was,  by  some,  highly  ad- 
mired, by  others,  thought  an  impertinent  in- 
novation, at  such  a  place  and  at  such  a  moment, 
and,  by  a  third  party,  it  was  laughed  at,  as 

portent  que  ce  qui  peut  Bervir  tl  leur  nourriture,  ou  tl  leur 
habillement.  Je  feral  remarquer  ici  que  lea  pachas  de 
Bagdad  ont  eesay^  k  diff^reates  ^poques  de  riduire  lea 
Y^zidia,  en  les  attaquant  avec  des  forces  coneid^rables; 
maia  ils  nVnt  jamaia  pu  en  venir  k  bout.  Ali-pacha,  qui 
a  ieatk  depuis  peu  la  m^e  enterprise,  n'j  a  paa  it6  plus 
heureux  que  ses  pr^decesseurs :  on  salt  que  son  expedition 
contre  cette  race  dlionunea  agrestes  et  endurcis  par  les  tra- 
vaux,  n'a  abouti  qyCk  d^truire  trois  ou  quatre  de  leura 
villages,  et  &  massscrer  ou  emmener  en  esclavage  quelques 
mis^rables  families,  dont  la  conversion  forc^e  A  I'islamiame 
Be  le  d^dommagera  certainement  pas  de  ses  fatigues  et  de  ses 
d^penses." — Description  du  Pachalik  de  Bagdad^  p.  98, 99. 
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H  tujitfaly  ludicrous,     l^cre  was  indc«l  just  the 

H  Mune  divcraitY  of  opinion  on  the  merits  of  this 
I  Gnhion,  m  then*  vould  be  in  a  countn-  village 
H  in  rngland,  o»  the-  intruduction  of  any  nvw 

H  mode  of  idngin^  tht-  pnalnts,  or  i-luinling  the 
H  IJtJinv  of  thu  Churrh  Seniici'. 

"  Ah  the  Hadjw's  tenl  was  now  crowded  with 

the  horsemen  »ho  formed  our  escort,  and  who, 
irom  their  numliens  and  consequence,  were  here 
the  lordx  pammount.  evcr>'  one  of  his  usual 
goarts  K-ax  ohliged  to  ertM-t  fur  himself  soino 
tem|xTnirir-  shelter  from  llw  tMrarching  raj's  of 
the  noon-tby  Kiin.  There  was  not  a  breath 
of  air  stirring :  the  thermometer,  under  the 
shade  of  a  double  cloak  spread  orer-head, 
stood  at  118*.  an  hour  liefon;  noon,  and  at  tn*o 
o'clock  was  126',  while  the  jiarched  slate  of 
the  country,  tl»e  dead  ealin,  and  the  plare  re- 
flected from  the  desert  plain,  made  our  ttitua- 
tion  more  oppressive  to  the  feelings  than  any 
description  can  convey  an  accurate  idea  of. 
At  the  same  moment,  while  thug  fainting  un- 
der HO  exhausting  an  atmosphere,  we  had  in 
view  before  us,  to  the  north-ea«t,  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Koordistan,  covered  with  snow, 
the  ver)'  contrast  of  which  served  to  increase 
our  desire  after  a  colder  region,  and  to  render 
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US  more  impatient  under  our  suifering  in  the 
present. 

Our  course  through  the  preceding  night 
had  been  from  one  to  two  points  southward 
of  cast,  and  the  extent  of  our  journey  not 
more  than  ten  miles»  in  four  hours  of  march, 
from  the  last  »tage  of  our  encampment  at 
Chehel  Ajspi,  to  the  place  of  our  present  halt, 
at  Romoila.  It  ivas  at  about  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  both  of  these,  or  near  the  centre 
of  OUT  route,  that  we  passed  ii  strcimi  called 
Dama  Kaupy.  The  town  of  Jczecreh  was 
spoken  of  as  being  alraut  the  same  distauce 
from  hence,  in  a  direction  of  north-north-east, 
as  Nisibeen  is  in  a  direction  of  west-north- 
west. In  describing  its  size,  when  in  the 
height  of  its  splendour,  the  people  of  the 
country  siiy,  that  it  had  three  hundriKl  and 
sixty-six  mosques,  or  as  many  as  there  are  days 
in  the  year,  wliich  is  not,  however,  to  be  taken 
literally,  meaning  merely  an  indeiinitely  great 
number.  The  buildings  in  this  town,  like 
those  of  Diarhckr,  are  all  con.structod  of  black 
fiasalt,  which  gives  it  the  same  dark  appear- 
ance, and  lias  obtiiined  for  it  among  tlie  Turks 
the  (tame  characteristic  appellation  of  Kara,  or 
black.     It  in  said  to  l>e.  even  in  its  present 
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niixJ  lUte.  aa  targe  am  Oifah  ;  but  ull  acknoir. 
ledge  that  it  U  not  ho  afptreablc,  or  so  weU- 
biiilt  a  city.  Ilu?  ftupplira  of  gnll-nuts  which 
art-  brought  tti  it  from  tbo  mountaitut  of  Koor- 
dutaii,  oikI  fX|X]rtc(l  from  tbcncc  to  Aleppo, 
art'  tite  chief  itourtT  of  wealth  and  oci-ii]Hition 
to  the  inluibitaiits,  who  an*  priiiciiially  Koonls 
with  a  Niiiall  pro[K)rtioii  uf  Amlis  and  TurkK. 

HiLh  town  doeD  nut  iNiast  a  wry  liigh  an- 
tu|iiity.  ItM  name  ifi  purely  Arabic,  tdgnifying 
an  Uland;  and  though  now  applied  particu- 
larly  to  the  town,  won  anciently  the  general 
name  of  all  MeMi)»utamin,  or  the  whole  space 
between  the  Tigris  and  Kuphratcs.*  Iktija. 
[inin  of  Tuclela  describes  the  Jezccreh  of  the 
*nt  <biy,  under  the  nnme  of  "(icrir  ben 

lamar,"  which  he  places  at  "  two  dayti' jour- 
m-y  from  Netsibiii."  He  says,  it  was  "sur- 
rounded by  the  Tigris,"  from  which  feature  it 
proljably  derived  itJ^  name:  "and  was  seated 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,"  as  he  calls  the 
mountains  of  Koordistan,  "  at  the  di»itaiice  of 
four  miles  from  the  spot  where  the  Ark  of 
Noah  reposed."  ITiis  town  was  then  the 
metrojioliR  of  all  Mesopotamia,  and  contained, 
according  to  the  Rabbi's  rc]X)rt,  about  four 

■  Bibliotliv<)U4.'  Ohenlnltf.  vol.  li.  p.  111. 
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thousand  Jews.  The  population  is  greatly 
lessened  since  then,  and  the  town  declined  iii' 
consequence;  but  the  local  featiu^s,  both  of 
the  site  of  the  city,  and  the  place  of  the  moun- 
tain, on  which  the  Ark  of  Noah  is  believed  to 
have  rested,  still  remain  unchanged. 

Having  filled  our  water  from  the  sm^ 
stream  at  Romoila,  and  made  such  other  ar- 
rangements as  were  deemed  necessary  for  our 
next  long  march,  we  began,  ailer  the  public 
prayers  of  noon,  in  which  all  joined,  to  load 
our  camels,  and  quitted  our  encampment  at 
one  o'clock.  We  now  went  to  the  south-east, 
over  the  plain,  observing  nothing  peculiar  in 
the  way,  except  three  small  eminences,  which 
we  passed  at  equal  intervals  between  noon  and 
sun-set,  the  hills  being  called  respectively  Tal 
Fraat,  Tal  Howa,.and  Tal  Moos,  each  serving 
as  landmarks  for  our  course,  and  elevated 
points  of  observation,  like  many  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  scattered  over  the  face  of  these 
desert  wastes. 

No  halt  was  made  at  evening,  but  we  con- 
tinued our  march  through  the  night,  having, 
in  the  former  pai-t  of  it,  a  bright  moon  to 
light  our  path.  It  was  on  the  afternoon  of 
this  day  that  we  had  first  noticed  the  Seraub 
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or  Minify-  uf  tbc  Dcaert ;  and  it  wm  on  tlua 
,auiii.'  iiixbt  Uiat  we  expcriviictxl  the  ftnt  full 
of  ik'w  Hince  our  oiiU'ring  .Me»u{xitaniia. 

U  was  i)<>:tr  muliti^lit  when  wv  reacliccl  a 
inoniliy  gruuiul,  in  nliich  u  dear  Hircam  was 
tliiwiiig  iiloiig,  thruugh  iietl»  uf  bill  and  thick 
nubM.  hut  lo  hidden  b}-  tho«e,  that  the  noise 
of  itii  How-  WM  beard  loiifj;  Ivrfure  the  Ktream 
itM'lf  cuuUl  be  seen,  rroui  ibe  length  of  the 
march,  ukL  the  exluitii»ting  heat  of  tlic  at- 
mu(«}»hftfts  even  at  night,  the  hurKCM  uere  cx- 

occdingl.v  Llii'vt^*  Their  impatient  restless- 
tat,  i*%'inced  by  their  tramping,  neighing,  nnd 
C9|>pr  inqmtienoe  to  rush  ull  to  one  ]KirticuLAr 
point,  gave  us,  indecil,  the  Kn^t  indication»  of 
our  approach  to  m-ater,  which  wua  iierceplible 
to  their  ntroiiger  M.-ent  long  before  it  was 
CTcn  heard  by  uk.  On  reaching  the  brink  of 
this  HttvaiD,  fur  which  purpose  we  liad  Imn^h 
Ibrdtily  turned  luide,  by  the  ungovernable 
Airy  of  the  animals^  to  the  ttouthward  of  our 
route,  the  banks  wcrv  found  to  be  ho  iiigli 
aboTe  the  mirfacc  of  the  water,  tliat  the  horneH 
could  nut  n.*ach  it  to  drink.  Some,  more  im- 
patient tlutn  the  rest,  plunged  themselves  and 
tlwir  riders  at  once  into  the  current,  and,  after 
bong  laj  swimming  to  a  less  elevated  part  of 
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the  bankf  over  which  they  could  mount,  were 
extricated  with  considerable  difficulty ;  while 
two  of  the  horses  of  the  caravaiv  who  were 
more  heaTily  laden  than  the  others,  by  carry- 
ing the  baggage  as  well  as  the  persons  of  their 
riders,  were  drowned.  The  stream  was  nar- 
row, but  deep,  and  had  a  soft  muddy  bottom, 
in  which  another  of  the  horses  became  so  &stly 
stuck,  that  he  was  suffocated  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  camels  marched  patiently  along  the  edge 
of  the  bank,  as  well  as  those  persons  of  the 
caravan  who  were  provided  with  skins  and 
other  vessels  containing  small  supplies  of 
water;  but  the  horses  could  not,  by  all  the 
power  of  their  riders,  be  kept  from  the  stream, 
any  more  than  the  crowd  of  thirsty  pilgrims, 
who,  many  of  them  having  no  smaU.  vessels  to 
dip  up  the  water  from  the  brook,  followed  the 
example  of  the  impatient  horses,  and  plunged 
at  once  into,  the  current.  For  myself,  I  ex- 
perienced more  difficidty  than  I  can  well  de- 
scribe, in  keeping  my  own  horse  from  breaking 
down  the  loose  earth  of  the  bank  on  which  he 
stood,  and  plunging  in  with  the  others ;'  it 
being  as  much  as  all  my  strength  of  arm 
could  accomplish  to  keep  him  back  &om  l^e 
brink,  while  he  tramped,  and  snorted,  and 
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neifchcd,  and  iranti  hiinHclfiTei'tMn  hiHliiiidor 
IcgK,  to  ('xpnaw  the  intensity  of  his  Kufl<<rin^ 
fWnn  thirst.  An  Indian  Hikir,  whu  wait  of  the 
Hodjcr's  pnrty,  lM>inf{  mrar  me  nt  this  moment 
of  my  dirtirulty,  and  when  I  was  dt'li)>eniting 
in  mv  mind  whether  I  should  not  risk  lewi  in 
lhn>win^  myM*)l'  off'  my  hovw  and  )ettin|{  him 
follow  the  bent  of  liiK  desires,  as  I  began  to 
dtiqioir  of  mastering  him  mtieh  lunger,  took 
from  me  my  tin  drinkin^-eup,  wliirh  was  a 
kind  of  rtreular  and  ^lmllow  Inmn,  t-a|>ahte  of 
holding  only  alwnt  a  pint :  thi^  hnving  two 
sninll  holes  in  the  sidi^s  for  tlu*  piirjMMe  of 
slinpiing  it  over  the  »«hnul<ler  on  the  miin'h, 
lonj^-r  pieces  of  conl  were  faatenetl  to  the 
short  ones  before  aiHxcd  to  it,  iind  ha\ing 
now  dismounted,  by  letting  go  the  bridle^  and 
sliding  l)uck  over  the  liaunchcs  of  the  horse 
while  he  watt  in  one  of  hiti  erect  |N>iition8 
from  rearing,  we  Rucoceded  in  coaxing  him 
intott  momcntAry  tnmtpiillity  by  the  caresses 
and  tender  exprewiions  which  all  Arul)  honic-^ 
undemtand  so  well ;  and  witli  this  shallow 
luison,  thu.<;  slung  in  conls,  we  drew  up  from 
the  blreaii)  as  much  as  the  vessel  would  hold, 
nnd  in  a»  quick  succession  as  pmcticablc.  But 
pven  when  liiU,  the  cup  would  hardly  contain 
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sufficient  to  moisten  the  horse's  mouth  ;  and 
as,  at  some  times,  it  came  up  only  half  full, 
and  at  others  was  entirely  emptied  by  the  im- 
patience of-  the  horse  knocking  it  out  of  the 
giver's  hand,  we  let  it  down  and  drew  it  up^ 
I  am  certain,  more  than  a  hundred  times,  till 
otu*  arms  were  tired :  and  even  then  we  had 
but  barely  satisfied  our  own  thirst,  and  done 
nothing,  comparatively,  to  allay  that  of  the 
poor  animal,  whose  sufferings,  in  common  with 
nearly  all  the  others  of  the  caravan,  were 
really  painful  to  witness.  This  scene,  which, 
amidst  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  the  cries  of 
the  animals,  the  shouting  and  quarrelling  of 
the  people,  and  the  indistinct  and  perhaps  ex- 
a^erated  apprehensions  of  danger,  &om  a 
totally  unexpected  cause,  had  assumed  an  al- 
most awful  character,  lasted  for  upwards  of 
an  hour :  and  so  intense  was  the  first  impulse 
of  self-preservation,  to  allay  the  burning  rage 
of  thirst,  that,  during  aU  this  time,  the  Ye- 
zeedis  were  entirely  forgotten,  and  as  absent 
from  our  thoughts  as  if  they  had  never  once 
been  even  heard  of. 

July  6th.— Order  being  at  length  restored;- 
after  a  detention  of  nearly  two  hours  since- 
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our  firnt  rvachinf(  tlie  fttream,  we  again  Kt 
out  fruni  Iu'nc4%  and  pro(?c«dctl  in  a  direction 
of  aouth-vast  over  a  dravrt  ami  iiiicuUivated 
plain  until  juin-riM',  wlu*n  we  reacluti  another 
Btrram  of  clrar  n*ati*r,  running,  like  the  one 
iasi  dcKcribed,  in  a  dcx^  U-d  llni'd  with  tall 
nuiicKt  and,  like  that  >ralcr  also,  of  a  bitter 
mineral  tuate.  Thin,  however,  wna  so  welcome 
a  refn-'shmcnt,  that,  as  the  davlight  enabled 
Its  to  find  |>artJi  of  the  stmim  areewible  to  all^ 
vTc  halted  here  for  an  hour :  itomc  to  drink 
and  smoke  their  nmmiiijt  piites,  otbera  to  pcr- 
fonn  their  ablutions  and  their  prayers,  and 
mjRvlf  to  butliu  completely  from  head  to  foot 
in  the  Htream.  and  to  refresh  my  {xnr  hone, 
for  whom  my  sjTiipathies  had  IxN-n  stron|rfy 
exrite<l,  and  my  affections  strengthened,  by 
our  joint  partiei|iations  in  a  common  suffering 
and  common  dangt^r. 

As  we  had  now  [uuuted  tlie  plain  and  moun- 
tain ofSinjuTtand  were  Huppofied  to  be  beyond 
all  danger  from  that  quarter,  our  look-outs 
were  called  in,  many  fire-arms  were  disehargcfl 
in  triumph,  and  every  one  seemed  to  feel  at 
lilxirty  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  inclina- 
tions. Aecordinglr,  those  who  were  the  best 
mounted  of  the  caravan  pu&hed  on,  leaWng  the 
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cameU  and  other  laden    animala  to   follow 
after  us. 

We  went  firom  hence  over  a  sucoesoon  of 
small  hills,  the  basis  of  wbidi  seemed  to  be  a 
white  and  clouded  mairble,*  and  about  noon  we 
reached  the  Tigris.  Here  we  halted,  at  the 
tent  of  a  sheikh,  whose  tribe  formed  a  small 
encampment  on  its  banks,  near  to  a  poor 
village,  and  just  above  the  ruins  which  they 
call  field  Mousul,  or  Old  MousuL  The  sheikh 
himsdf,  who  was  of  a  mixed  descent,  between 
the  Koord  and  Arab  race,  was  like  an  Indian 
in  feature  and  complexion,  and  there  was  an 
effeminacy  about  his  dress,  in  his  muslin  robes, 
gold  ear-rings,  and  feathered  fans,  wliich  con- 
siderably strengthened  the  resemblance.  The 
other  individuals  of  the  tribe,  over  which  he 
presided,  had,  however,  nothing  of  this  ap- 
pearance; though  aU  of  them  were  much 
darker  than  any  people  I  had  seen  since 
leaving  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.f 

*  D^OUvier  catla  the  materials  of  these  hills,  "  gypse  gria, 
et  tri&>beau  gypse  blaac,  semblable  ^  du  marbre/' — ^vol. 
iv.  p.  264.     Niebuhr,  however,  calls  it  morUe. 

•f  The  first  approach  to  the  Tigris  is  thus  described  by 
Otter,  vho  appears  to  have  come  upon  its  banks  nearly  on 
the  same  spot  with  ourselves;    this  being  the  ordinary 
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The  Airvam  of  llie  Tigrw  was  hfiv  narrower 
than  any  |>ort  of  the  1*hainf»i  from  the  Nore 
to  Lomlon,  and  iu  nirrcnU  which  wi»  dis- 
turbed nml  uuddy.  did  not  fIo«'  nt  a  preatt-r 
rate  than  three  iniU<N  |n.t  hour,  thoufth  the 
Tigris  has  In-vn  wU;hml«l  for  tin-  ni[)idily  of 
its  cunvnt,  and  is  even  said  to  have  liad  its 
Greek  name  from  an  arrow,  to  exprun  its 
speed.* 

Exhausted  on  vc  all  were  aAer  our  long 
night's  niareli.  many  of  our  |»artv  fell  iwleep 
before  the  meal  of  ho»i|iitality  was  set  lK?fore 
thero;    and  even   thow    who  Htaid  aM*nke  to 


RKitB  of  the  cmramu:—"  Noiu  campunn  re  jour  10 
d' Avril,  «ur  k-a  bonU  du  Tigrr,  h  urn;  {x-titc  tiisUuux  trKAj 
Muaul,  c'vMt  A  din,  1e  Tieux  MomiI,  cjuc  Ira  j{cn*  Ju  pay> 
■ppellrat  Nincrvi,  [.a  vfii;  «lr  4X*  fltruvc,  dnnt  Prati  «*t 
«xc«llcntr,  tuMu  0(  oiiblif  r  lr«  <lna(|^nwtu  du  *Uwrt  qM 
itMi4  Tc-niom  de  paurr.  ct  imhu  at  fumn  wMtbla  qulw 
pituir  (Ir  Milliner  notre  Miif.  hv%  Omntsus  ap})cllcnt  1c 
Tigrr  IMdgpti-  i  il  pmiil  m  itouree  su  NunI  di-  I>iariM-kr, 
•upr^a  d'un  viciix  fort  nitii^,  oil  H  •ort  d'uiic  oivtntc  avcc 
un  ffrand  bruJl ;  dans  nan  cuum  ju*qu'^  Diarlx-kr  il  trst  aiig- 
mcnti!  par  plusieun  rivi^ivK.'' — OUer^  tome  i.  p.  136. 

*  Sw  tlic  Note  friHii  Dr.  ^'inoeIll'8  "  Cotntneroe  of  tli« 
Ancimts,"  u»  iIh-  Kuplirmtm  aod  Tigris,  al  p.  29.  Josephui 
■liuw}-»,  incnitincrattngtbrriTcrftofrimidiM:',  "By  Tigris 
or  Di^lath  IH  hifjrniflul,  wliat  is  itvrift,  witlt  muTuwtioa."'^ 
Ant.  Jttd.  b.  i.  c.  1-  K  3. 
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partake  of  it,  did  so  with  a  languor  and  drow- 
siness which  shewed  they  needed  rest  more 
than  food.     When  the  meal  was  finished,  the 
Tartars,  or  Turkish  messengers,  prepared  to 
mount  and  continue  their  journey  ^one,  or 
unconnected  with  others,  as  the  great  danger 
apprehended  from  the  Yezeedis  was  now  pa«t ; 
but  the  caravan  made  its  halt  on  the  banks,  of 
the  Tigris,  and  the  chief  camel-drivers  in- 
tended not  to  resume  their  march  until  to- 
morrow.    As  it  was  of  importance  to  me  to  ac- 
company these  Tartars,  that  I  might  secure 
my  journey  with  them  from  Mousul  to  Bag- 
dad, I  took  leave  of  the  Hadjee  Abd-el-Rakh- 
man,  and. his  nephew,  Hadjee  Abd-el-Ateef; 
and  although  I  was  now  so  sore  in  every  limb 
as  to  feel  nearly  dislocated,  and  my  poor  horse 
was  jaded  and  weary  almost  to  death,  I  mount- 
ed with  theTartars,  who  had  here  procured 
for  themselves  fresh  horses  from  the  sheikh, 
and  making  a  great  effort  to  accompHsh  my 
purpose,  we  galloped  off  from  the  camp  toge- 
ther. 

After  passing  over  some  hilly  land,  and 
seeing  a  few  small  villages  in  the  way,  we  cut 
off  an  angle  made  by  a  bend  of  the  Tigris,  to 
the  eastward,  and,  in  an  hour  after  setting  out, 
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cyanic  again  on  ita  banks.  We  were  here  rt*- 
gaied  viUi  thu  roost  dL-liglitful  odniirt.  which 
fill«cl  the  air.  nnd  woro  pnxlurcil  hy  name 
wild  aromulic  plnntH  ninong  thf  ht^tli  or 
bnuhwcxHl  that  Uinlcrctl  tlic  ittrcAin.*  Wo 
noticed  in  our  way  thf  n-inuinN  of  a  lai^ 
Roman  arch,  apparently  the  portion  of  an 
ancient  huildiiig ;  hut  tmveHing  express  with 
Turkitih  cotirierN  adinitK  of  no  nmiutt:  observa- 
tionii  being  made. 

In  going  along  tlte   wciatem  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  wc  |mtwed  over  hilly  land,  and  oftm 
travelled  on  the  MidcM  and  at  the  foot  of  theM 
liiUs  keeping  ittill  close  by  the  Blrearo,  and 
directing  oiir  course    nearly   south.      It   was 
here  that  we  passed  somr  inconNidemble  ruins, 
like  those  of  a  eonunon  town,  hut  {WNsewing 
no  vestigej*  of  former  con»«|uencc.     'I'liia  waa 
called  L^ki  Moiisul,  or  Old  Mousul;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  rc|»rt  of  my  companions,  bor- 
rowed from  the  traditiouK  of  the  countr)',  was 
said  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh. 
This,    however,  was  evidently  erroneous;    as 
Nineveh  was  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, 

*  See  the  Note  rrom  XtrDujihrMi,  who,  in  like  Atub*M«, 
renurked  lliU  peeuliarilj-  of  the  beethH  and  brush-wood  of 
Hesopotatnia  in  hit  dty. — p.  849. 


* 
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and  had .  no  part  cx£  it  on  the  west ;  while, 
here,  all  the  niins  that  are  seen  are  all  on  the 
hilly  ground  of  the  western  bank,  and  the 
eastern  one  presents  nothing  hut  flat  cultivat- 
ed land,  covered  with  Koord  villages ;  besides 
which,  the  few  ruins  that  exist,  even  on  this 
fflde,  are  evidently  of  a  very  modem  date.* 

*  The  fullowing  ore  the  obserrations  made  by  Otter 
on  this  subject : — **  On  ne  voit  k  Eski  Mosul,  que  des  tas 
de  pietres,  et  dans  la  plaine,  i  quelque  distance  des  ruines, 
une  arc  qui  parent  avoir  6t()  le  frontispice  d'uD  Temple 
ou  d^un  grand palais.  Lesgensdu  paysdisent  que  Nineveh 
avoit  soixante  milles  de  circonference,  et  qu'elle  fut  b£tie 
I'an  1073  apr^  le  deluge,  par  Ninus  fils  de  Balos,  (Belus.) 
lis  montrent  dans  son  Toisinage  le  lieu  quiiabitoit  le  Pro- 
ph^te  Jonas,  en  llionneur  de  qui  ils  ont  b£ti  une  chapelle, 
quMls  visitent  avec  devotion.  £buI-Feda  dit  que  Nineveh 
fetoit  du  c6t^  oriental  du  Tigre,  k  Topposite  de  Mosul,  et 
il  entend  par  Mosul,  celle  qui  existe  aujourd'hui.  II  faut 
qu'il  emt  tromp^,  ou  que  les  habitans  du  pays  soient  dans 
une  grande  erreur;  car  ceux-ci  placent  Nineveh  surla  rive 
ocddentale  du  Tigre,  k  Tendroit  qu''ilB  appellent  Eski  Mosul, 
ainsi  quand  meme  on  voudroit  concilierles  deux  opinions 
en  gupposaat  que  Nineveh  ^toit  bfitie  sur  les  deux  bords 
du  Tigre,  on  n'avanceroit  rien,  puisqu'  Eski  Mosul  est  k 
sept  au  huit  lieues  plus  haut,  en  remontant  le  Tigre. 
Une  chose  paroit  favoriser  le  sentiment  d'Ebul-Feda ;  c'est 
qu^ilya,  flt'est  de  Mosul,  un  endroit  appelle  Telli-TouM, 
c'est  4  dire,  la  colline  de  la  penitence,  ou  Ton  dit  que  les 
Ninevites  firent  penitence,  pour  d^toumer  la  colore  de 
Dieu."— Otter,  t.  i.  i^.  1^—134. 

VOL.  II.  C 


It  wntt  on  tlu'  west  of  the  Tigris  that  we 
aioendfxl  over  hillK,  Icavint;  ihv  Innkii  of  tlte 
ririT  fnr  on  mir  U*f\  :  in  lining  which  we  |)n<i»c^ 
two  or  thn.*«*  Hmnll  viUagra,  earh  forimnl  nf 
almut  II  (loxi'n  sfuxln  of  loostr  stones  that<'h«xl 
over  with  muil,  iiml  having  an  ap|ieamnci!  of 
great  |K>\'('Tty.  We  <-ontiniie<l  now  to  leave 
the  river  still  farther  on  our  let),  to  Uie  east- 
mnl,  over  hilly  and  nneven  land,  yet  con- 
stantly descending  townrdx  a  lower  levcL  We 
|»MH.*<I  nevcnil  Kinall  villiigeH  in  the  way,  of 
whirh  I  could  leani  nothing  hut  that  they 
were  inhabited  by  Kourds;  and  jiut  l)efore 
sun-set  we  reacheil  the  large  village  ti(  Haina- 
diltf  where  we  halted  to  sup,  and  to  take  an 
hour's  n'jMwe. 

The  halntations  of  the  people  were  here 
e(|UQlly  as  mean  as  those  of  the  villages  through 
which  we  hat!  jiokmkI  l»efore.  The  occiijiiers 
of  these  last  PCBcnibled  very  strongly  the  Afri- 

fcan  Aralw,  or  Moon^  and  also  the  mixed  race 
of  i'^']>t,  in  their  physiognomy,  complexion, 
and,  dresH.  'Vhe  reception  given  by  those 
Tilliigers  to  my  Tartar  com|)anionN  was  like  that 

jof  the  most  abject  ulaveK  to  a  powerful  master ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  yellow-crowned 
couriers  of  the  Sublime   Porte  treated  their 
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entertainers  in  return,  was  quite  as  much  in 
the  spirit  of  the  despotic  Sultan  whom  they 
served. 

July  5th. — After  a  hearty  meal,  and  an  hour 
or  two  of  sleep,  the  Tartars  mounted  fresh 
horses  here,  and  I  remounted  my  own,  whose 
spirit  and  energies  liad  lield  out  beyond  all 
our  expectations,  and  made  his  value  greater 
and  greater  in  my  eyes ;  when  wc  set  out 
together  after  midnight  from  Hamadiln,  just 
as  the  moon  was  setting.  Our  courst;  was 
directed  generally  to  the  south-east,  as  it  had 
constantly  been  since  leaving  the  banks  of  the 
river  on  the  preceding  day,  the  stream  itself 
going  more  easterly  as  it  approaches  Mousul. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  night  we  rode 
over  hilly  ground,  and  still  constantly  de- 
scended towards  a  lower  level,  without  passing 
any  villages  in  our  way. 

It  was  just  as  the  dawn  opened  that  we 
reached  the  gates  of  Mousul,  having  scarcely 
seen  it  at  the  distance  of  a  hundretl  yards  on 
our  approjich.  As  I  had  pictured  to  myself 
something  of  magnificence  in  the  first  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  Mousul,  from  remem- 
bering the-  report  of  some  tnivelU^rs  to  that 
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flSbcU*  I  vran  dltaiipoiiitttl  in  tiiiding  nothing, 
in  thf  fintt  |>rtM|Mi-t  of  thi>  ritv.  tluit  cuuld 
(IfM-rvt.'  atliiiimlion.  nil  hough  nv  hml  rpncbed 
it  throiif^h  a  HUcttfiMiiii  of  iiiiM?raliU.*  vilhip** 
uitl  Imrn'ri  plaiiiH,  by  the  rontmitt  of  whirh  itif 
bL>auti(>H  wnulil  hiivL'  iMvn  niufh  incniuod. 

On  fiitoriii^  the  town,  the  intmor  ttei-raed 
Cfftuilly  dc'Vuid  i>f  iiiten-Nl ;  uiid  on  tlw  whole 
it  ^tnK'k  me  nn  licinf£  the  waret-lmilt,  nnd 
nUogcthrr  the  \eaiii  interesting  city,  ewpecially 
considering  itn  large  kizv,  tlut  I  luul  vet  seen 
in  the  Kant. 

The  Tartarx  irnxx-cdetl  to  the  ]Hilnee  of  the 
Pssha,  attai-hed  to  uhieh  in  the  stntinn  of  the 
couriers ;  and  1  rejiaired  to  the  house  of  the 
chief  Christian  merehant  here,  who  was  also 
one  of  the  seen'taries  to  the  Government, 
Having  brought  with  ine  a  letter  fn>ni  the 
Syriiiii  PatriiUT'h  ufMardin,  I  found  a  wi'Ui)ine 
reception,  and  wii»  furnijihed  with  a  room  for 
my  acconunodutlon. 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  receiving  the 
visit*  o{  the  family  was  over,  and  I  had  par- 
taken of  the  breakfast  which  was  set  before 


*  Campbell,  In  tun  Jaiimrj  tncr  land   to  Inilm;  mmI 
othcn. 
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me,  a  servant  was  sent  to  accompany  me 
wherever  I  wished  through  the  town,  and  we 
repaired  together  to  the  I>ath,  the  most  iigrec- 
ableofall  modes  of  refreshment  after  excessive 
fatigue. 

()n  leaving  the  bjith,  I  found  attendants 
in  waiting  ready  to  conduct  me  to  the  Pasha, 
who  had  already  heard,  ttirougli  liis  secre- 
tary, that  an  Englisli  traveller  had  arrived 
here,  and  had  sent  his  guards  to  conduct  me 
to  his  divan.  I  followed  them  to  the  palace, 
which  was  close  by,  and  was  immediately 
ushered  into  the  Pasha's  presence.  I  found 
him  to  he  a  particularly  hancL^omc  man,  of 
about  tliirty  years  of  age,  habited  in  all  the 
splendour  of  the  Tnrkish  costume,  and  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  pomp  and  state  of  which 
their  manners  are  capable.  He  sat  alone,  on 
a  rich  sofa,  in  a  comer  of  th<;  room,  near  to  an 
open  window,  which  commanded  an  iigree- 
able  prospect.  Around  the  rest  of  the  hall 
stood  upwards  of  fifty  Georgian  and  Circassian 
slaves,  fonning  liis  body-guard  of  Maihlouks, 
most  of  them  extremely  handsome,  and  all 
of  them  yo\uig  and  su|»erbly  dressed,  awaiting, 
in  the  most  profound  silence,  and  in  respect- 
ful attitudes,  the  conuuands  of  their  lord. 
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My  iwyprinw  wm  at  onee  poliu^,  fn^ou** 
and  even  kiiid.    Tliti  younf;  imD,  whose  name 
WM  Ilamcct  waa  a  deaemcL-int  of  a  Turkii^ 
hoaaei  in  whoap  family  the  Pashnlic  of  Mouatil 
hod  remaini'd  for  many  f^^nerationK :  and  fau 
character,  nrrimltng    to   the   n-{K>rt   of  tbooe 
ovtT  whom  ht*  ruktl,  ami  hut  mnnncn,  sudi  as 
I  niVM'li'  lii'lH'hl  thein,  be«])oke  in  the  stmii^eit 
nianmrr   the  fiitlings  aiul  notions  of  a  Idnd- 
hcortcd  and   benevolent  man.     In  our  con- 
rcnotion  on  the  state  of  attaini  in   Kurope, 
he  divplayecl  much  mon*  intelligence  refpud- 
ing  that  quarter  of  tlie  world  than  I  had  been 
acciifttomcd  to  witnesa  in  himilar  |K:rs(m^ca ; 
and  in  making  ray  inquiries*  of  him  rcfrardittg 
the  countries  eastward  of  us,    to  which  my 
viewg  were  ilirectiil,  I  found  him  capable  of 
^ving  mc  much  valuable  infonuation. 

Our  interview  clcMcd  by  his  offering  me 
hin  protection  and  assistance,  in  any  thing 
tliat  I  might  wish  to  undertake.  Wlien  1 
gnoke  of  my  proceeding  to  Bagdad,  he  advised 
my  goinR  with  the  couriers  by  land,  if  expedi- 
tion was  my  object ;  but  on  ralU,  by  the  Tigris, 
if  comlbrt  was  my  study.  In  cither  rase,  he 
again  assured  mc  of  Wh  readiness  to  forward 
my  views:    and  desiring  only  to  know  my 
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wishes,  pledged  himsdf  for  their  prompt  exe- 
cution. 

I  confess,  that  a  fear  of  the  expenses  in 
necessary  presents  to  the  inferior  agents,  was 
the  only  motive  which  induced  me  to  decline 
the  aid  so  promptly  and  apparently  so  cor- 
dially oflfered ;  but  this  I  knew  would  be 
greater  than  that  of  continuing  my  journey 
witJi  the  Tartars  &om  Diarbekr,  and  the  state 
cf  my  finances  at  the  present  moment,  after 
the  fleecings  which  we  had  all  undergone  in 
our  passage  through  Mesopotamia,  was  such 
as  to  make  this  consideration  paramount. 

When  I  took  leave  of  the  Pasha,  which 
we  all  did,  retiring  backward,  with  our  faces 
still  towards  him,  which  is  the  etiquette  of 
the  country,  before  great  men,  two  of  his 
cawasses,  or  silver-stick  bearers,  were  ordered 
to  attend  me  in  my  excursions  through  the 
town ;  and,  under  their  guidance,  I  devoted 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  day  to  that  pur- 
pose^ in  the  course  of  which,  as  we  were  all 
mounted  on  fine  horses  of  the  Pasha's  own 
stud,  we  went  over  every  part  of  it  that  was 
deemed  worthy  of  a  visit.* 

*  Although  tnanners  do  not  change  much  in  the  East, 
the  personal  characters  of  individuals  who  happen  to  be  in 


raoM  -nil  ruoM  ormiJAB. 

()n  our  retuni,  in  the  evrtiuig,  I  won  oon- 
ductcfi  hy  tlto  niwunAes  tu  my  own  lod^pngfiij 
wbuiv  «  hkrgu  (wrty  uT  thv  tlifferuDt  socU  of] 
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pnwrr  make  gml  ■ttrmtimsin  tb»aiod«af  rvccfitiaa,an 
the  nuure  uf  the  imtimiit  vxpiffiaHad  by  travdlcn,  at 
Mhmt  pifiadt  of  viirftitiK  tho  woe  plac««  The-  rvDowi^j 

t*  ihr  luvnunt  nf  HbuwiJITii  i!>it  lu  mml  Rvrplkm  hy  m 
TurluJi  PaJui.  Iwu  hunilnti  nud  fitly  \tnn»fy.—**  Wlica 
ive  nnc  intu  the  raum  vt  thr  Buhaw,  whidi  «u  bat  my 
imfawy,  ytl  iprml  with  dffUote  tspvorj,  and  well 
adanMdt  and  appaared  «ith  accualuaird  mwnapm,  b^ 
■akad  lUt  ilttiDg  in  bi*  roatljr  TcDow-oulouml  long  fovus] 
bj  one  uf  hi>  tm-Bnts  in  Ftrarh,  whicli  hr  <Iid  nal  uncler<| 
■tjuui  vorr  well,  frtitit  wh«l  jdarr  wv  cftmr,  what  Dicrc-han- 
dim  w  had  briHifthl  with  iia,  anl  «rhithrr  wv  mlvoJcd  ta 
gi>-  After  WT  hail  punciuollv  aiuvvprd  him  tii  vach  qtic^ 
tion,  yet  he  vrna  nut  miMfied,  but  bid  ua  U)  aithdriv^ 
and   stay   until  wr  bcanl  hi*  an«wrr.     Wr  iindcr^ionil  hia 

tucsnioft  ^"^  *'^1'>  ''m*  '*  ***  "^h  **'  "^iv*  o  prcvvnt  out ' 
nf  ut,  ytt  wv  would  nnt  undmtiuwl  it,  but  iJivwed  bEm 
uur  paa«i  aubncribvd  iKiih  bv  tlir  Baahaw  ami  thv  Cadi  of 
Alc|ipi>.  to  Iry  whither  thnt  would  ffivr  him  cootcDt.  So 
he  look  ii  oitd  read  it  over,  nnd  lituked  trry  diligmiiy 
u[nn  tlwir  Msda,  aa  thej  use  to  mI,  after  ihcy  hud  dipped 
it  firal  into  ink,  so  that  all  but  Uic  lellrr  ia  black.  Whca 
be  Fuund  tlteoa  ri|^t,  oud  did  iMt  kiiuw  any  lourr  to  my  to 
u>,  h<r  let  lilt  gi» ;  then  "v  made  hiii)  hi*  rcvcrvnc*f  aguiii,  nnd 
M>  we  wnit  iMi-kwunU  nut  (if  hia  lodging*,  fur  if  you  turn 
baek  to  any  i>nr,  idthou^i  it  Ih-  a  far  tneaaer  p(>r«on, 
'y  take  tl  an  a  great  incivility.  nidcncM,  and  dispan^^ 
tlHUl."— p.  IM. 
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Christians,  residing  here,  was  assemhled  to 
greet  me  with  welcome.  These  were  chiefly 
mercantile  men,  and  most  of  them  had  travelled 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
They  were  generally,  as  I  thought,  much  more 
liberal  in  their  sentiments,  and  more  forbear- 
ing towards  each  other,  than  the  Christians  of 
the  East  usually  are.  So  that  our  party, 
though  composed  of  many  different  sectaries, 
was  nevertheless  a  happy  and  an  harmonious 
one.  Our  evening  feast  was  crowned  by  the 
copious  draughts  of  ardent  spirits,  without 
which  no  Christian  meeting  in  these  countries 
would  be  considered  an  orthodox  one ;  and 
before  midnight  many  had  measured  their 
lengths  on  the  floor  where  they  sat,  and  few 
were  able  to  find  their  way  home  to  their 
own  dwellings. 


CHAPTER  IT. 
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Jri.v  6lh. — The  fle|nrturp  of  the  Tnrtara 
for  Itjif^dml  iK'ing  fixotl  for  to-momiw,  1  had 
another  tlay  of  U-iswrf  to  complcU.'  my  exami- 
nation of  the  town,  and  luiving  directed  the 
raflhn'M  cawiiMteti  to  attend  nip  early  in  the 
morning  with  three  fresh  horses,  »c  mount 
together  at  daylight,  and  reMumcd  our  task. 
In  the  eountc  of  our  way,  protected  an  I 
by  thetie  officers  on  each  side,  ever)*  mark  of' 
civility  and  respect  was  sliewn  to  nte  wherever 
I  went,  and  all  my  in(|uines  were  very  readily 
answered. 

It  was  ulmut  noon  when  wc  n>tiimc<l  from 
thin  Bccond  excureion,  and  after  partaking  of 
tlic  refreshments  prepared  for  our  purty,  the 
greater  nuintier  of  them  retired  to  repose.  I, 
therefore,  profited  by  the  retirement  and  lei- 
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rKiwfKc-nvic  or  \  vaulted  bazah  it  uousvt- 
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sure  which  their  withdrawal  afforded  me,  to 
teni1x>dy  such  ol/ser^'ationt)  as  I  liad  l)een  able 
to  collect  rc^^arding  Mousul,  as  well  from  in- 
formation previously  colleeted^as  from  my  own 
I  personal  obsen'ation,  and  the  communications 
I  of  residents  on  the  spot. 

This  city  is  seated  on  the  western  Iwink  of 
the  Tigris,  and  in  a  low  and  flat  country,  ex- 
tending for  several  mites  around  it.  'ITie  plan 
of  it,  as  given  by  Mr.  Niebuhr,  appeared  to  me 
to  be  in  general  accurate,  though  my  own  ob- 
servations enabled  me  only  to  judge  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  outline,  without  being  qualified 
to  pronounce  on  its  details.  On  entering  the 
town  from  the  north-west,  there  are  apiscar- 
ances  of  its  ha^nng  been  once  surroimdcd  by 
a  ditch,  which  is  now  filled  up.  The  wall 
itself  is  in  a  niinoiis  state,  and  would  certain- 
ly offer  but  a  slight  obstacle  to  a  besieging 
army  provided  with  artillery,  though  it  is  here 
considered  a  sufficient  barrier  to  keep  out  all 
the  enemies  that  are  ever  likely  to  appear 
before  it. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  town  is  uie-an  and 
uninteresting :  the  streets  are  narrow  and  un- 
pavcd,  the  lines  of  their  direction  irregxdar, 
and,  with  one  exception  only,  there  are  nei- 
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ther  fine  buan,  iiKaquRk  or  fhrw,  surh  as 
amt  BUg^t  expect  in  a  dtr  of  this  nse,  to  re- 
brve  nrciiimilly  thr  dull  mbbbbm  cf  the 
oomnan  bwWinjct.  The  boon*  are  inosUy 
constructed  of  amall  anhem  stonn,  cnncntcd 
bv  niortnr  and  |>la»ten.<d  over  with  nitul, 
though  aomc  arv  tmilt  of  burnt  and  unbumt 
brirluL  One  of  their  most  striking  pecutiari* 
tie*  ifl^  that  thev  arv  built  on  the  inclined 
slope  coouDOO  to  ancient  Egyptian  teiuple«« 
and  that  the  mgieK  presented  towanbi  the 
Ktroets  arv  almost  alwavs  roundefl  ofT  an  in 

* 

Mi>n  in  the  inipruved  openinji;)*  at  the  coment 
of  narrow  HtreeLi  in  Liindun.    From  the  great 
■carcity  and  conMfjuent  high  price  of  timber, 
▼rr)'  little  of  thiit  material  u  UM-d  in  tlieir 
buildings ;  so  tliat  mcwt  ol*  them,  instead  of 
heamtt,    tiavc    vaulted    reilingii    nrith    rooms 
above,  and  vaulted  rools  to  support  their  flat 
terraveft.     Motit  of    the   cntrance-doorM  also, 
which  ore  in  many  caM»  the  only  aixrrturca 
preeentcd  to  the  street,  nit  thewindows  n)M.'n  on 
Mjiuire  (•ourts  within,  are  crowned  by  an  arch 
cut  out  of  a  block  of  veined  marl>le  from  the 
nt*ighl)ouriiig  hills.     The  form  of  the  arch  is, 
in  Kome  eitMti.  the  high  |M>intcd  (iothic.   in 
otltcrx  the  flatter   Norman,  hut  in  very  few 
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indeed  is  the  proportion  of  the  Saracen  arch 
seen,  the  two  others  being  more  in  feshion. 
In  some  cases,  these  blocks  of  marble  are  omar 
mented  with  sculptured  designs  of  flowers,  but 
they  are  always  very  clumsily  done.  Among 
the  devices  which  I  observed  on  the  archi- 
traves of  these  door-ways,  was  a  frequently  re- 
peated one  of  a  pillar  with  something  like 
rams*  horns  on  the  top,  and  another  of  two  tri- 
angles interlaced  with  a  star  in  the  middle, 
like  one  of  the  emblems  worn  by  freemasons  in 
Europe.  Some  of  the  poorer  houses,  occupied 
by  the  weavers  of  cotton  cloth,  are  half  sub- 
terranean, and  the  lower  part  being  the  coolest 
in  the  day-time,  it  is  used  for  their  looms, 
while  tiiey  sleep  on  their  terraces  at  night. 
Many  of  these  terraces  are  walled  around,  to 
seclude  those  who  may  resort  there  from  ge- 
neral view ;  and  some  of  them  have  windows 
formed  of  hollow  earthen  pots,  and  loop-holes 
for  musketry  in  the  walls,  as  if  to  provide  for 
defence. 

The  bazars,  though  not  so  fine  as  those  of 
Cairo,  with  one  exception  only,  are  numerous, 
and  well  supplied,  from  the  adjoining  country 
of  Koordistan,  with  an  abundance  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  but  these  places  of  public 
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TMon  arc  as  rmjuently  open  as  roofinl  ovpr, 
art-  fi^cnfniUy  dirty,  aiul  iKit  ruiiuirkable  f(>r 
the  ^mmctiy-  aikI  order  which  i^  cnmrnoiily 
seen  in  thiti  department  of  1-liwtem  towns. 
There  ih  only  one  Inizut,  when'  the  rirliet 
merchnndiw  in  sold,  tliat  \h  iiiiu-h  iK-tter 
it«  Ktructun*  and  dt-fugn ;  and  tliin  is  at  oil 
timea  well  filled  with  n  givat  variety  of  llw 
rielieftt  (Commodities,  the  produce  of  E\ 
mid  of  Indiit. 

The  coffce-hoiucs  are  numerous,  anil  in 
general  ver>'  lar^e;  aorae  of  theraf  indeed, 
occupy  tite  mIioIc  )(-ti<;ih  of  an  avenue,  ex- 
tending for  a  hinidred  yanlfs  with  l>enchi-8  on 
each  Hide  of  the  |Kutttaf{i.',  which  iti  Kluided  by  % 
roo(  of  matting  almve. 

The  bullui  are  estimated  to  lie  alMiut  thirty 
in  numlKT ;  but  although  1  hiis  conducted  to 
some  o^  the  princi]ml  ones,  I  saw  none  that 
could  be  compared  to  those  of  Cairo,  Damas- 
cus, or  Alep|w,  either  in  ap]>earance  or  com- 
fort. The  inmlc  of  liuthing  tteenied  to  be  cx- 
a(!tly  the  aainc,  but  ttie  details  were  not  so 
carefully  attended  to,  uiilter  by  the  master  or 
the  servantA  of  the  hath,  a»  in  tboi>e  of  tlio 
large  cities  of  Kgj'pt  and  .S^-ria. 

The  nioequcM  are  computed  to  amount  to 
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fifty  in  nuralK^r,  thirty  of  whicli  are  small  and 
ordinary,  and  twenty  large.  Tlie  princi[ia1 
one  of  these  has  a  minaret,  eqiial  in  sisse  to  any 
that  I  rememtier  to  have  seen.  It  is  built  of 
brick ;  and  being  of  a  circular  form  above,  with 
a  square  base  below,  it  rises  like  the  sbafl  of 
an  enormous  column  from  its  pedestal.  The 
whole  of  its  exterior  is  covered  with  a  fancy- 
work  of  Arabcs(|ue,  wrought  by  the  projecting 
an<l  recetling  of  the  bricks  in  the  masonry  it- 
self, which  produces  a  great  richness  of  effect. 
The  mo«(]ue,  firom  which  this  minaret  rises, 
was  orig;inaUy  large  and  handsome,  but  it  is 
now  completely  in  ruins.  The  tniditions  of 
the  place  assign  a  very  high  anti(|uity  to  the 
lower  ]»art  of  the  building,  making  it  anterior 
to  Mohammed ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  tlie 
minaret,  which  is  by  far  the  finest  in  the  city, 
was  erected  by  Nour-el-Deen,  the  Sultan  of 
Damascus.  Near  to  this  large  mosque  is  a 
smaller  one,  of  the  form  of  an  octagonal  }>yra- 
mid.  This  is  built  of  brick,  and  in  said  to  t>e 
even  still  more  ancient  than  the  other,  which, 
from  its  singular  fomi,  is  not  improlwble. 
There  are  other  minarets  of  brick-work,  omii^ 
mented  with  green- vaniished  tiles  in  fanciful 
devices,  and  layers  of  different  colours :  but 
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none  of  thcin  ttxv  rfmarkalilv  for  thc-ir  size 
or  lieauty.  Amnnf^  thi'  fvw  dames  that  iire 
■em,  mme  an*  fnitterfd  or  rititjetl,  like  Ihoie 
dMcribnl  nt  Mnrdin  :  hut  infttiiul  af  tho  gtit* 
tent  bciiijt  wr^K'nlims  (liov  nn»  Ktraight,  d<v 
MTn[tin^  ill  rif{)it  Until  from  t}ie  Humtntt  to 
the  vtSfee  of  thi'  roof 

I'he  C'hriiitinn  chiirrhcs  nmoutit  to  fourteen, 
of  which  Owrv  iire  Hvi?  of  one  (lect  of  CliaU 
deanK,  and  four  of  another  ;  thnt*  of  S^Tianti; 
one  of  ^'acoiiliiti's,  (iw  they  nit*  here  callrd :) 
iitid  one  of  Ronmn  C'atlioliot,  in  the  f(»)l»wing 
order. 

CnALDCAyii,  lift. — I>fit»kinla,  Shumranon  cl 
Suffa.  Mug«tergee«,  Mar  Bethcwn,  Miriam  el 
Athra.  f 'hai.df.ans,  2iid. — Mnr  Fieesialt,  Mar 
Krceakonfi,  Mar  Johanna,  Mar  (icor^s.  Sv- 
RiAXH. — Tahnrat  cl  Fokuney,  Taharat  el  Iled- 
jcreon,  Mar  Toma.  Yacoi-bitk*. — Mar  Hew- 
daini. — Koman  Cathomcs  Miriam  el  Athra.* 

*  In  the  time  of  RauwuIIT,  the  SMtorlan*  Mx-m  to  have 
been  the  toost  QUtiwroua.  He  «y>*  "  The  town  Ma«acl  in, 
OS  alxnisiutid.  f<ir  tlii*  |;r«it«»t  port  iDha)>iln)  hy  No«tnriani^. 
wliicli  iirvtvfid  tu  be  Cbriitiatu,  but  Id  reslity  they  «iv 
wortr  thwi  uir  uUier  tutiutu  MliAtMjm-er.  fur  tlir^-  do  al> 
most  noilunfc  vIm-  but  n>t)  im  iIk  higliwjvs,  Mid  roll  upun 
tnTcIlfftis  mmI  kill  ibvm  ;  (hcrt-forr  luring  thnl  iKr  roads 
dikfly  to  ZiUn  (to  which  we  bad  five  davm'  joumcj,  and. 
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I  had  an  op|>ortunity  of  seeing  a  (lra»  iug  of 
the  interior  of  this  Chaldean  church  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  at  Mousul,  wliit^h  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Riohf   the    British  resident  at  Baj^Utd, 
during  a   vitut  he  made  to  this  city.     It  is 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  earUest  Christian  places 
I  of  worship  now  existing  here,  and  is  said  to  he 
built  on  the  same  model  as  the  ruined  church 
of  St.  James,  at  Nisibccn.     The  airhcs  of  the 
laiBles    are  of  the    regular  pointed  Saracenic 
[form  ;  the  smaller  arches  arc,  however,  flatter, 
[and  of  the  Saxon  sliaj>e,  while  the  broad  frieze 
around  the  nave  is  formed  of  the  Arabic  and 
Turkish  dropping  ornament,  like  a  stalactite. 
The  smaller  ornaments,  though  generally  re- 
[gular  in  their  outline,  are  not  uniform  in  their 
details.    The  flattened  and  indentctl  iux:h,  as 
seen  in  the  mosque  of  Ibrahim-el-Khaleel,  at 
Orfah,  is  also  found  here,  and  Arabesque  or- 
naments are  fre<juent,  while  around  the  whole 
of  the  chtnch  the  inscrijitions  ai-e  in  the  old 
Syriac  character:   so   tliat   in  this,  which  is 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  there  is  such  a  nux-. 

for  the  most  part,  through  wuidy  vrildemesses  )  arc  verjr 
dangvrous,  we  staid  some  da}'))  longer,  expecting  more  corn- 
puny,  tliat  wo  might  go  the  Burcr." — p.  167- 
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turc  of  stvlu*  ondonlcn,  thut  it  durkeiu  rather 
thou  tlirows  li^t  on  tho  lonfr-J^citatcd  ques- 
tion of  «'hcther  the  (*othic  archittxHtiru  ^^^i^ 
tutted  in  tliL>  VjuI  or  the  Wt^t. 

or  the  p:irticiilar  ditlerenccti  of  faith  be- 
tween tlicae  vcvU,  I  cuttltl  lonrn  nothing  ROtift' 
fiictory.  The  children  seemed  to  fullow  im- 
plicitly titc  foutatcp*  of  thi'ir  JatlKTA,  and  no 
onu  truubUrd  hiiosoli'  aliout  tlie  faith  uf  Ids 
neighlkoiir,  t>einf<  eontrut  with  believing;  that 
then.'  wus  on  ixreconeiiuble  dilTcnmee  bctwoen 
it  and  hij  own,  imd  never  attempting  to  ac- 
commtMlatc  or  unite  them. 

The  population  oi"  Moa^ml  ift  thought,  by 
the  jK-oplc  of  tlie  place,  to  exceed  a  hun- 
dred thouNond :  but  I  Hhould  think,  from  the 
loose  estirontc  I  teas  cnabU-d  to  niid^e,  by 
comparison  of  dificrent  datot  that  it  was  even 
Icin  than  half  tltat  numlxT. 

The  prim-i|>al  jxirtion  of  this  is  Mohamm^- 
daiiT  in  about  equal  proportions  of  Aralis, 
TuHt3t  and  KoonU.  Tlierc  arc  also  about 
three  hundred  Jewijih  faiiiilii's  who  have  a 
synagogue  for  Uieir  worship,  'llie  Cliri&tians 
are  tlius  estimated  in  relative  numbers:  of 
the  Chaldeans  of  l>otli  descriptions,  ono  of 
jvhich  differs  but   UtUe  from  tlie   CatiiolicH, 
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there  are  tltou^lit  to  be  a  thousand  families ; 
of  the  Syrians  iive  hundr«I ;  and  of  the  Ja- 
cobite^ or  Vakoubi^  as  tiiey  are  here  ciiUed, 
about  three  liundred.  .| 

The  goveriHiient  of  Muusul  is  in  the  Iiaiids 
of  a  Paslia  of  two  tails  who  lias  a  territory 
extending  a  few  miles  only  from  the  town ; 
but  tm  he  receives  hiii  investiture  of  oflice 
immediately  from  tlie  Sultan,  at  Constantino- 
ple, he  is  thus  indei>ejident  of  the  Pashas  of 
AlepjK),  Orfah,  and  Bagdad.  The  present 
Pasha,  whose  name  is  Haraed,  is  highly  popu- 
lar, esteemetl  by  all  classes,  and  thought,  even 
by  those  over  whom  he  governs,  to  be  a  very 
indulgent  master. 

Tlie  military  force  maintained  for  tlie  de- 
fence of  tlic  town  and  ita  neiglibourhood  doea 
not  exceed  a  thousand  men,  and  these  are 
chiefly  cavalry.  There  arc  irequcntly  half 
that  numlter  in  attendance  at  the  palace,  or 
residence,  of  the  Pasba,  which  is  a  meanLy- 
built  but  extensive  pile,  being  almost  as  spa- 
cious, including  its  courts  and  offices,  as  some 
small  villages.  The  gay  parade,  wliicli  is 
sometimes  seen  here,  of  beautiful  Aral^an 
horses,  rielily  caparisonctl  in  velvet  and  gold, 
mounted  by  Turkish  riders,  habited  in  flow- 
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ing  robes  of  coloured  shalloons,  with  costly 
arms,  Indian  shawls,  and  other  marks  of  pomp 
and  wealth,  ofters  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
poverty  of  the  biiildingu  in  general,  and  the 
rude  and  mean  exterior  of  tlie  imiwria]  }>alace 
in  particular. 

The  fortifications  toward  the  land-side  con- 
sist only  of  an  enclosing  wall,  without  cannon  ; 
and  toward  the  river  the  city  ia  defended  by  a 
castle.  This  is  a  small  and  now  ruined  build- 
ing, seated  on  an  artificial  island,  formed  by 
letting  in  the  waters  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  banks 
of  which  it  standij,  to  fill  a  deep  ditch  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  It  lies  near  the  bridge 
of  boats  by  which  the  river  itself  is  crossed. 
Tlie  building  is  of  triangular  form,  and  con- 
structed of  bricks,  having  only  a  few  small 
dwellings  for  the  soldiers  who  garrison  it. 
Near  the  castle  there  are  several  brass  can- 
non Ijing  scattered  about,  dismounted  and 
unserviceable.  On  one  of  these  I  noticed  two 
European  coats  of  arms,  one  of  which  was  a 
cross,  occupying  all  the  shield  ;  the  other  was 
quartered,  with  a  cross  in  the  xipper  sinister 
and  lower  dexter  com|)artmeiit,  and  in  the  two 
GOiTcsponding  ones  an  arm  extended,  with  the 
hand  o|>en,  and  a  scarf,  or  broad  l>and,  filled 
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with  crosses,  han^ng;  over  the  wrist.  The 
date  on  it  was  1526,  but  through  what  chan- 
nel it  had  reached  this  place  I  could  not  learn. 

The  trade  of  Mousul,  which  was  on(«  so 
considerable,  is  now  reduced  to  a  very  low 
state.  Tliere  are  still  some  merchants,  who 
go  from  hence  to  AlepjK),  with  the  galls  of 
Koordistan,  and  the  few  Indian  commodities 
which  reach  them  from  Bussorah,  to  exchange 
in  Syria  for  Euroj)ean  manufactures.  The  In- 
dian goods  are  also  forwardcil  to  Tocat,  and 
the  higher  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  from  whence 
copper  is  received  in  return,  and  sent  down 
to  Bagdad.  The  only  manufacture  now  car- 
ried on  to  any  extent  within  the  town  is  that 
of  coarse  cotton  cloths,  which  are  dyed  blue, 
and  used  for  the  clothing  of  the  lower  classes. 

In  the  people  of  Mousul  I  thought  I  could 
obser\x'  a  cast  of  conntenance,  sufficiently  jie- 
culiar  to  mark  them  as  a  race  nearly  allied 
to,  and  long  settled  and  intcnnixcd  with  each 
other.  The  shape  of  the  face  is  rounder  than 
that  of  either  Aral>s  or  Turks,  and  the  hair  is 
universally  black,  and  the  eyes  small,  sharp, 
and  j>cnetratin^  while  the  complexions  are 
like  those  of  the  south  of  Spain.  The  young 
boys  generally  wear  one  ear-ring  of  gold,  and 
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the  feirU  wi  onmmpnt  like  a  biitton,  with  a 
imaJl  tttrquoifti-  -i<>ih' wt  init,  pieired  throuf^ 
on*'  iioKtril.  The  men  dn-wi  motUy  »ll<?r  the 
Tiirkifih  itiodi*,  cxccpf  timt  tlu-v  n-tur  turliutM 
«n<l  nvcrliniiging  tarlxK^lu-N  like  the  people  of 
Syrin.  in»it<*u[l  of  the  Turkish  koook:  uiid  fine 
Ati}p)ni  Ahalloun  i»>.u*iul  of  rluth,  fur  benitihes. 
The  women  wear  the  blue  eheckercd  envelope 
coniinon  to  Ivft^'pt  and  S>Tiiu  an<l  hare  &  stiff 
veil  of  hunfcvhsir  duth,  which  is  black,  and 
covers  tlio  ivhole  fare,  mi  that  they  look  oh  ud- 
int«*n>«fling  as  can  l>c  conceived.  The  stniw- 
mat  fans  like  little  Miuarc  Hogs  on  huiKltcs, 
whieh  an>  lued  on  the  Ab\-wuniiin  and  Arabian 
ihure«i  of  the  Red  Sea,  arc  seen  in  the  hands 
of  all  dasKCff :  but  the  more  gny  use  n  trian- 
ffulnr  fan  of  featherx,  n-hieh  has  a  miuiU  look- 
ing gluHS  in  the  (vntTC  of  its  inner  face,  and 
is  Ruxpended  from  tlie  arm  by  n  rilttxin. 

The  Arabic  spoken  nt  MoukuI  differs  con- 
Hidcrably  from  that  of  Cairo,  and  even  from 

Lthat  of  Alep|K>.  'llierc  is  a  mixture  of 
Turkish,  Persian,  and  Indian  words  in  it ;  and 
both  the  manners  of  the  pe<^le,  and  many 
other  appcaranoes  that  I  notieed,  already'  ap- 
pria-d  me  of  my  approach  toward  tlio  latter 
country. 
I 
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Of  the  history  of  M ousul  but  few  particu- 
lars are  known.  It  is  unquestionably,  how- 
ever, a  place  o£  some  antiquity,  and  has  once 
enjoyed  a  much  hi^er  degree  of  splendour 
than  it  at  present  possesses.  It  is  thought, 
by  Gibbon,  to  have  beeii  the  western  suburb 
of  Ninus,  the  city  which  succeeded  NineVeh ; 
and  the  erudition  and  critical  discernment  of 
that. historian,  on  aIl>points  of  ancient  geogra. 
phy,  are  such  as  to  make  his  authority  abnost 
conclt^ve.  It  was  known,  however,  by  its 
present  name  of  Mousul,  under  the  Khalifs, 
and  as  such  is  mentioned  in  the  BibUbth^ue 
Orientale  of  D'Herbelot. 

The  celebrated  Rabbi,  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
who  commenced  his  travels  in  the  East  in  the 
year  1173  of  the*  Ghristian  era,  visited  this 
place  in  his  way  to  India.  He  calls  it  "  Mut- 
suV  and  places  it  at  two  days*  distance  from 
the  town  of  Gezireh,  and,  like  it,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Tigris.  He  says,  that  it 
was  anciently  called  "  the  Great  Assar,"  which 
was  no  doubt  the  tradition  prevalent  among 
the  people  there.*     There  were  then,  at  this 

•  Asher  was  the  name  of  him  who  went  out  of  the  land 
of  Shlnar,  and  built'Nineveh,  and  Hehoboth,  and  Calah, 
and  Resent — Genesis,  c.  x.  t.11. 


plaoflbieven  thoiiwiml  Jewii,  who  vrvrv  gtn'pm- 
ed  by  iwochieTis  uncof  whom  wnM  Zocchee,  a 
prince  of  thr  blood  of  David,  the  Kiiig  of' 
larat'l :  and  tlu'  other  wu  JcMejth  the  nitlrolo- 
ger»  wlio.  like  hi>t  ancestor  Daniel,  wiu  cmin- 
•ellor  to  the  king.  TUtn  king  wan  then  Zoin- 
el-Deen,  the  Imither  uf  Nuur-vl-Di'cn,  ihc. 
reigning  King  ot*  Damaitciu. 

Moiurul  then  commanded  the  kingdom  t^ 
Peraiiu  iind  preserved  all  its  ancient  grandetir. 
Nineveh  iit  sixiken  of,  bv  the  Hahhi,  at  M-ated 
on  the  opponite  bank  of  the  river,  and  then 
completely  in  niinii. 

MouNul  wm  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand 
a  aiegc  frum  the  lomoiiji  Snloli-el-Dven,  (StiU^ 
din.)  in  the  year  of  the  Hejira  5^H.  ITiia 
warrior  was  himself  a  native  of  the  neighlx^ur- 
ing  hills  of  KoorvtiHtan.  being  the  nephew  of  a 
celebmtcd  Koordish  chief,  called  Asaudeen- 
Sheer-koli,  or  Lion  of  the  Mountain^  who  waa 
obliged  t<i  fly  his  country  for  having  killed  a 
man  of  high  family,  who  had  insulted  an  un- 
protected female." 

*  *'  S«llah-ii-<lrm,  M>  fnmuu*  in  the  cru*aili-H,  wiu  ne|)bpw 
■  KuonI  chiel,  colled  Atwudeen  She«rkufa,  or.  Lion  nf 
the  Mounlain,  who  wu  obliged  to  fly  hi«  country,  for  lav- 
ing killed   a  voMa  of  l)i|^i    fuiiilv,    ivhu  had  iiuuJtnl  u 
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Tliis  city  suffered  again  when  Bagdad  was 
taken  by  the  Tartars  under  Jenghiz  Khan*  in 
the  year  of  the  Hejira  654,  or  A.D.  1256,* 
when  it  is  said  that  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  tliuusand  |K;r!K)n8  were  put  to  death, 
and  that  the  stream  of  tlie  Tigris  was  swollen 
with  waves  of  blood.  It  was  again  nearly 
ruined  by  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  in  his  inva- 
sion of  the  country,  in  the  year  of  the  Ilt^ira 
796  ;  so  that,  after  such  successive  devasta- 
tions, the  wonder  is,  that  it  still  retains  so 
much  of  its  former  ini[>orUinoe  as  it  really 
does. 

The  celebrated  Venetian  traveller,  Marco 
Polo,   passed  tlu-ough   Muusul,    and   reports 

unprotected  female.  His  uncle  and  his  brotlierii,  who  ac- 
companied hiiu,  foHfwI  refuge  nt  the  coiirl  of  Nour.judeen 
Mahmood,  the  ruler  of  Baall>ttk,  and  was  afterwards  seat 
by  hiiii  in  command  of  a  furce,  to  aid  the  Wiily,  or  Go. 
venior  of  Egypt,  afiairst  the  Infidcia  of  llie  WcsL  The 
youDg  Sallah-u-decn  occonipatiicd  his  uncle,  aiid  aucnrcdcd 
him  in  the  office  of  Vizier,  or  WiJy,  and,  on  the  death  of 
the  chiff  him»clf,  lit-  luaiuiiietl  t]i«  giiveminent  of  Egypt, 
which,  with  idl  Syria,  soon  submitted  to  his  command,  and 
he  UwDCcforward  became  the  »ucces«fui  champion  of  reli- 
gion, in  the  celebrated  Frank  crusades." — Malcotm'a  Hu- 
toiy  of  Peritia,  vol.  ii.  p.  380. 
•  Ibid,  p.  423. 
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that,  in  \m  tiiue,  thev  mmlo  their  pntioiu 
stuHtt  of  fSv\d  and  cilk.  At  tltat  iieriod,  he 
rmiarked  tJuit  in  the  mountains  dcprmtcnt 
on  thin  kJimdom  wem  certain  men.  c:illt<<l  C!ar- 
A'tH,  or  CiirtlM.  of  M'boin  nonie  wore  NextorifUM, 
uthi'n«  Jiioubimw  mid  ollwrv  Moluiinrocdan«, 
w1k>  were  ptrtnt  rublup**  It  is  from  thia 
traveller's  report,  tluit  tine  cottons  are  sup- 
IKiM^^  to  (Irrive  ttic  ttame  of  luiikliiifl,  from 
Moiutul.  a  nnrnv  whtc-h  tliey  luul  io  common 
with  iEL>U\  Liwiue  and  silk,  iMvauttc  thottc  articles 
were  either  randc  or  to  l>c  purchnsed  tiicrcf 

The  Uftt  ni>ti(v  of  Moumil.  in  nn  hiNtorical 
point  of  view,  in  itn  Itaviiif;,  in  1743,  sustained 
a  ImnitnrduKMit,  during  forty  davit,  from  the 
celebrated  IVrsian  confjucrtir.  Nadir  Shalt,  who 
was  obliged  to  altandon  the  siege,  in  order  to 
retiun  into  Persia  to  quell  a  reU'llion  there. 
Since  that  )x.*n(xl  it  hiis  rcceivotl  no  great 
ithock,  though  it  niay  l*e  said  to  linve  lieen 

•  Str  Ikrjtwon'd  Collprtion  of  Euly  Voyage*  awl  Tm- 
nls,  m  FrviiHi.  {irintrd  at  the  }Iaguc,  by  Jtmat  Nrauline, 
in173£,  4ti).  ))p.l3,  14. 

-f  "TutU  t«  psni  d'oTo  e  di  seta  t-hi  n  rhtamana  Mos- 
Roulini,  M  UvoritiKi  io  Mmul." — Mareo  Paitto,  lib.  i.  cap.  6, 
*«  ((uotuil  Uv  Dr.  Vtnwfit,  in  his  Peiiplua  of  tHe  £rf  tb- 
rsan  Set,  vol  ii.  p.  273.  4lo.  ■'    ' 
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progressTely,  and  still  continues  to  bfe^on  the 
decline.* 

In  the  evening,  the  caravan  which  I  accom- 
panied &om  Aleppo  made  its  entry  into  Mou- 

-^  Tha  fi^owing  deva'^>Fioiis  of  Mousul,  fnm  two  tra- 
vdlen,  between  the  ^e  of  Benjamia  of  Tudela,  and  Qutt 
of  Nadir  Shah,  may  be  given  here : 

:  ■  La  %eur  Boullaye*le-Grouz,  a  gentleman  o{  Angers,  who 
hid  tiwVeUed  over,  the  greater  part  of  the  vorM  in  the 
hfiginmng  of  ibe  aereoteenth  century,  speaks  thus  of  Mou- 
■tiil,'iduch^U!. takes  to  be  the  same. with  Nioereh— 

,.  *fi  'EHe  «^  audee  i  trente-six  degrez  de  la  latitude  tin*  le 
iMrddu-Tigredu  coBt^  de  Touest,  ei  peut  estre'cmnpar^e 
4'PiB0jv«u'&  Angers;. ily  aun  beau  pont  de  bateaux  pour 
paner:du  coet&  de  la  Ferae.  La  pluspart  ded  habitans  de 
Moiusol  ;aoDt  Chi^i«iB,  de  la  secte  des  JaluMibites ;  il  y  a 
on  PadiB,.aTee  peu  de  milice  Ottomane.  Cette  ville  est 
renonun^^MiT  toute  I'A^ie  pour  les  toiles  teintes  en  rouge, 
qnin^  pardsnt  jamais  leur  couleur,  et  pour  les  noJn  de 
gaDes,  queTon .  en.  transporte  an  Europe,  et'  autres  palties 
dU'lffOtide^  des  montagnes  circonvoidnes,  aVec  quoy  Too  ac- 
eorimtiode  le  Maroquin  du  Levant.  .II  y  a  ausa  aiil  eQvirons 
de  cette^-ville  le  long  du  Tigre  de  tr^s,bon  reglissi,- que  les 
AnA)e6  appellent  Rgls ;  la  feuille  de  cette  ^lante  miae  dans 
1a  bouehe  a  le  mesme  goust  qve  les  eames'molles ;  la 
TCcane  est  ce  que  Ton  nous  apporte  eii  Europe,  Ikquelle  ne 
vient  jamais  droitte,  n^y  plus'grosse  que  le.brad,  comme 
j*ay  lobservef  les  natureU  s'en  «ervent  dans  les  bains,  et 
nous  auCrea  pour  les  ptisanes."-n-Koya^!e«  e/  ObaervaHona 
duUSteuf  de  la  BouUaye4e-Goussy  4to.  Paris,  1£67> 

=''The  following  observations  of  Otter  ap})ly  to  ^  period  of 
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suit  luid  M>  KTVAt  WM  the  consideration  en-  f 
joyed  hvTv  by   the  lladjcc  Abd-«>UKakhniant 
that  a  crowd  of  hifl  rriend*  and  dqjcndantA  1 
irt*nt  out  tieyond  the  wnlbi  of  the  city  to  greet 


■bout  cighljr  yckn  btn*  (la  17%)  *'>*1  *^y  wot  y«mn 
Mbn  iIm  baafaudoMtf  «i  Nadir  SfaUi.  «pi^  uf  in  tte 
test 

tmn)  acrkSmUk  da  llltlCt  ti«n*  un  ps^a  uni  4  ax  )gur- 
■^  dt  MWuikin,  id  ran  pnend  le  dMmin  du  fort  ife 
Xifi^  «l  4  huit  ci  Too  psaw  pv  Mardin.  Kbul-Fcd*  dit 
qu'db  ATtflt  dnu  coeciatM  dr  murullM  |ilu>  gnade*  que 
obUm  dc  Uuuu,  nab  qu'eUn  rCoipnl  en  partJe  ruinte  dt 
KM  Mb*,  da  mtew  que  W  furt :  cUe  a  aujounjliiii  un  mur, 
dn  foifai,  ct  un  tvmpui  du  r*>li  dr  la  rivicn.  l^m . 
vaiwcni*.  Ic*  p«Wa»  ct  Iw  autm  iKlifion,  bids  dr 
dutxv,  1011  ■*•»  btaux.  L'alr  ^  (M  bon  dan*  \m  printcnn, 
qui  ttt  pMtr  or  pajra  la  inenirurc  hUmmi.  Lr  chalaur  y  mA 
gnnd*  n  ^l^,  lr  thM  ruiW  tti  tiivn-,  rt  In  fiivfw  y  n(- 
INBI  iMndanl  rautnnnr.  La  villi'  nt  richc,  M  In  ImWMbw 
■out  bravcik  Ha  parWnl  ramm unrnirtit  (|uatrr  laii|fucs 
■aToir*  rArabe,  Ic  Turc,  Ic  rcrao,  et  k-  Kiurd  On  )  Ut 
un  ffnuid  commerce,  ■urtaul  ite  IoiIca  de  roton  bloaches  et 
nuirt-is  tjui  ■'>-  fitbnt^uintt.  On  v  v«kl  nuM  des  nianJtan- 
dJwa  de«  Inde«  qu'oo  appoftc  de  Baan  :  et  on  tire  par  la 
voir  dv  llalpb  ii-s  drapit  rt  autm  marcbaDdian  dc  I'So- 
rope."— OWffT,  uaue  i.  pp.  136,  137- 

"  ViB^vis  de  MoMil,  dc  Tautrc  c6ti  dc  la  riviere*  eat 
una  aoiircc  dv  NaAv,  oi  plui  loin  rncurv  i  I'm  il  j^  a  unc 
mulrv  ttource  Bpp«ll(^-«  Hmt-ul-Nnnuro,  dc  laqwJU;  i>n  tirv 
un  timoa  qui  ten  k  tciodra  en  bleu,  canune  nndigo.     Au 
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his  arriTal,  and  to  bring  him  into  his  ovn 
[houses  amid  their  acclaniations  of  welcome. 
IAs  we  met  these  on  our  return  from  an  ex- 
[.cursion  round  the  town,  1  dispensed  with  the 
1  further  uttenduncx;  of  the  Paslm's  cawasses, 
\  and  joined  the  jrarty  who  were  going  to  the 

Hadjee*8  house. 
C>n  our  reaching  this,  we  were  all  received 

laud,  en  dranl  du  citt4  de  Bagdiul,  i1  M>rt  de  la  tertv  quan- 
tity de  r^uno  dorit  un  fuii  da  la  poix    puur  citduire  1m 
IbajqueH  et  les  bairn;  et  li  une  joiirniJe  de  Mosul  dii  Divine 
sot^i  on  tit>uve  pr^  du  Tigrc  dans  tc  d<!scrt  dc  Totu  tutu- 
lenwnt  cKuudir.     On  v  >*  pruti()u(!  un  huiuin  jKitir  K-txtin. 
In  en  Hort  une  espiVe  de  miwtic  d'un  fort  bon  jjout,  et  dimt 
Todcur  e«t  agn^blc." — Otfer,  tome  i.  p.  140. 
"  Eavifon  ft  d^ux  beures  de  clieniin  de  Kierkiouk  est  unc 
EcoLline  appellee  Kiourkiour-Babn,  oii,  au  rspport  dc»  gens 
lu  pays,  on  trouvc,   en  crcusant  sin  Ic  winimet  h  peu  de 
Iprofondtfur,    unc  maticre    qui  «V>nAaniiii<-  A  Tofr  Jumju^A 
ire  bcwiller  I'eau  :   inai»  la  flamnie  disparott  de*  (ju'on  la 
jcouvre  de  teire.     A  unc  petite  di»tAiicc  de  Ik,  ver»  I'occi- 
Idenlc,  on  n-ncontre  trois  sources  dc  Nafte,  qui  formcflt  un 
]i»«eMi.     Si  Ton  jette  dans  ceft  eourceg  du  cotim,  ou  deii 
|inar9«iux  de  luile  allume«,  on  entend  im  bruit   effroyable. 
Ill  sort  d'abnrd  de  la  flamnie  cgui  »VU-vc  fort  haul.     La 
r^Durce  nate  apr^tt  couvert  de  fumee  jusqu^    ce  que  Is 
mati^ru  ooit  enliJreraent  consum^c;  alora  lo  feu  s'etient. 
I  On  tn>uve  aussi  tout  aupr^s  une  Murce  d'oii  il   sort  dc  la 
sine  qui  sV'coidc  dans  la  pliiine.     Si  qtiplqu'iin  par  iiui- 
[garde  pojse  dessus,  il  y  e»t  tellenient  eiiip6tr^  qu'il  ne  peut 
»Vii  relJrer." — Otttr,  tome  i.  p.  153. 


M  nncmimo!!  av  Motmri. 

nith  f^>at  n-sfM-Tt  Ity  tlui  HT\*aiiU  and  hUvcs 
in  waiting:  Init  thi>  ll«lji-i>  nnd  his  iu>pliew 
were  almost  worslii|ij»ccl  lij-  tlicm;  hanng  their 
kiiL'esf*nil>rart<(l,iiii(l  tlirlu'iiiHiirtluirpinnentK 
kinni  l>y  tlu'  nuMtbt  uho  |in<««o(l  arniiml  thi'in 
M  they  «nt«^><l  the  <-ourt  of  tlieir  (luvlling. 

The  htrnm*  it.M'lf,  wliirh  wtw  now  »|uitc  new, 
was  otti'Ciiicd  to  be  inferiur  to  none  in  the 
cil}',e\ce|>ting  tlie  reHitluuce  of  the  Paslia,  and, 
in(le«>d,  its  interior  dcMxtratioiM  were  as  costly 
an  thoHc  of  any  private  al>odc  that  I  had  seen 
in  the  VaihX,  excepting  only  tliose  of  the  ridi 
Jews  »t  DaniniwnaM.  I'hiH  Iioilsc  had  been  be^ 
gun  hy  tho  Modjce  jiut  before  his  Hi-tting  out 
on  his  pilgriniiige,  nnd,  during  the  tMo  yean 
of  U'm  alMencx'f  it  liad  been  completed  by  the 
confidential  slaw  or  chid'  «to»*iinl  of  his 
Itouseliold.  \Vhilc  the  host  and  his  nephew 
retired  to  receive  the  welcome  of  the  females 
of  the  iiunily,  all  the  stmngers  were  shewn 
over  the  dwelling,  and  every  tiling  was  found 
to  l)c  in  tliu  niCKut  {K-rfect  order  for  the  lord's 
reception.  The  lludjee  mid  bin  nephew  soon 
retimied  to  us,  Iwtii  dressed  in  g:innents  6f 
wlutc,  all  [X'^rfectly  new,  and  prepared  during 
their  absence,  to  dolhe  them  on  the  day  iif 
their  return. 
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A  sumptuous  feast  was  now  ready  to  close 
the  scene,  and.  wliUe  theHadjee  AlHl-el-Uakh- 
man  was  seated  on  one  carj>et,  surroundeil  l>y 
all  the  strangers  who  journeyed  in  his  train, 
the  nephew  enterUined,  on  another  caqjct, 
all  those  of  the  town  who  came  to  greet  them 
jointly  on  their  safe  return.     Even  here,  how- 
ever, amidst  all  the  parade  of  wealth  and  hos- 
pitality, the  hoary  pilgrim  did  not  disdain  to 
bargain  with  me  in  wlusjwrs  for  the  purchase 
of  my  horse,  as  he  understood  that  1  should 
be  obliged  to  sell  it  and  go  to  Bagdad  with 
post-horses  in   the  company  of  the  Tartars, 
(no  single  animal  l>cing  ahle  to  keep  up  with 
their    rapid   pace;)  and   iu    tliis  transaction 
he    sufficiently  verified  the  proverb,  on  the 
induence  of  a  journey    to  Mecca,*   by  jwr- 
suading  me  into  the  sale  of  this  excellent  ani- 
mal, for  aljout  half  the  price  it  would   have 
brought  in  the  public  bazar  j  though  I  waa  in 
some  degree  disposed  to  yield  to  his  tenna, 
from  a  conviction  that  the  horse,  to  whom 
I  had  now  become  strongly  attachetl,  would 
be  better  treated,  and  more  hapjiy  under  his 
care,  than  in  the  hands  of  an  entire  stranger. 

*  See  this  proverb  at  the  end  of  chap.  ri.  rtA.  i.  p.  HQ. 


CHAPTER  III. 

VltIT   TO  THK    mVtV  OV   XINKVEH,  AlfD  JOCE- 

KMV  rnou  uot'sL'i.  to  tiik  nirrit  rrcus. 


July  7th- — AH  thmgn  Iwing  arraiigrd  for 
my  jaunicy  with  tlie  TiirkiRli  Tiirtars,  from 
Mouxtil  to  Ua^tliid.  1  rci>i'ivi>d  intimation  from 
thi*  Tiirtar-Api,  or  chief  of  ihvtv  couriers, 
that  our  hormw  would  Ixr  rcadv  at  nine  o'clock 
this  morning,  and  that,  on  no  consideration, 
would  any  delay  beyond  that  hour  be  per- 
mitted 

As  I  was  up.  however,  before  the  min.  1 
prociured  the  um:  of  a  )iorsc>  and  u  guide  from 
my  Christian  entertainer,  and  wt  out  on  a 
visit  to  the  ruins  of  Nincveli,  which  arc  scat- 
tered along  tlie  ea«teni  hank  of  the  Tigris. 

Descending  througli  the  town  to  the  river, 
we  crossed  it,  over  a  bridge  of  boats,  which 
woH  just  one  hundred  and  fifly  horse-paces  tn 
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length.  The  boats  were  badly  constructed, 
and  not  beiiig  taetened  together  in  the  mnst 
secure  manner,  the  whole  bridge  was  set  in 
motion  by  the  least  aj^tatioii  of  tlic  water. 
They  were  moored  head  and  stern  by  iron 
chains,  and  were  Hharp  at  each  end.  The  rate 
of  the  current  in  mid-clmnnel  seemed  at  pre- 
sent not  to  c.iict;ed  two  miles  an  hour;  Init  it 
was  said  by  all,  that  this  was  the  slow«>Kt  rate 
at  which  it  ran,  ;liuI  that  it  sometimes  posftcf^ed 
three  times  ita  |}resent  rapidity.  The  water 
was  nowhere  deeper  liian  from  three  to  four 
iitthoms,  and  it  was  of' a  yellow  muddy  colour 
throughout ;  though  it  noon  became  clear  by 
being  suffered  to  rest,  and  was  at  all  seasons 
fine  and  sweet  to  the  taste. 

We  went  from  hence  towards  the  north-east, 
and  |)as8)ng  over  a  stone  bridge  of  Moham- 
medan work,  thrown  across  a  Rmall  stream, 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  Tigris,  came  in 
alwut  an  lioiu-  to  the  principal  mounds  which 
axe  thought  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Nineveh. 

There  are  four  of  these  mounds,  disposed  in 
the  form  of  a  square ;  and  these,  as  they  shew 
neither  bricks,  stones,  nor  other  materials  of 
building,  Init  are  in  many  places  overgrown 


M  JorvKrv  rmnu  moctrtl 

with  gran,  mcrable  the  ipuuiids  U'f\  by  en- 
trench iiK'iitK  uml  fortific-ations  of  ancient 
Roman  ciiin{Mi. 

TIh*  lonf^itt  of  tlMiie  motindf  nm*  nearly 
north  iin<l  Mitith,  aixl  conftiirtx of  M^xernl  ridgn 
of  uiuf|niil  height,  tlic*  wimli*  a)>|M*:irinfiC  to 
extend  for  four  or  Hve  niiliif  in  Icnfrth.  'I'here 
an*  thn>(>  utht*r  tlitttiiiet  luouiicK  v'hich  ore  all 
near  to  the  river,  and  He  in  the  direction  of 
east  and  west  'Die  Bret  of  these,  counting 
fnHii  the  Kciuthwurd.  iit  the  uiie called  "NebW 
Yuniui,"  having  a  tomb  on  it,  which  ifl  tliought 
to  contain  the  OAlies  of  the  prophet  Jonai^ 
and  a  riinall  vilLigu  cuUccled  round  it ;  the 
next  h>  the  northward  is  called  Tal  Her- 
moosh,  which  is  not  nuyked  by  any  striking 
peculiarity ;  and  tlie  third  in  the  one  n-e  tirst 
awx'iided,  and  whicli,  by  way  of  diHtiiK-tion, 
from  its  regularity  and  height,  U  called  Tal 
Xiuoo,  or  the  Hill  of  Nineveh.* 

*  TWt  miglit  pn>)»bly  Iw  th«  inminil  i^xikni  cf 
Diodorui  in  ttic  fultunuig  pm^ge  t  u  Ifti.  iImtt  n u  no 
other  Jo  Bght,  to  which  hli  <fawriptluii  would  *o  wdl 
appljr : — "  ffcti>irani!s''  be  nv%  **  buried  her  hu  Jaud 
Nitiim  in  thr  n>T»l  )>al«rc  nl  Nincvrh,  wtH  duikhI  mrr  him 
s  mound  of  nuth  of  coaMdcmhlv  size,  bang  nine  KUdu 
in  Iwig^t,  Olid  tax  in  hfv«Jlli,  a^  C'tVKian  »»y*^  ut  thm  tUt 


TO  THE  RXTES  LYCUS.  « 

In  order  to  mark  the  place  of  this  last  with 
the  greater  precision,  I  took  from  its  centre 
a  set  of  bearings,  by  compass,  <^  the  princi- 
pal objects  in  view  * 

There  are  appearances  of  mounds  and  ruins 
extending  for  several  miles  to  the  southward, 
and  still  more  distinctly  seen  to  the  north' 
ward  of  this,  though  both  are  less  marked  than 
the  mounds  of  the  centre.  The  space  between 
these  is  a  level  plain,  over  every  part  of  the 
face  of  which,  broken  pottery,  and  the  other 

city  standing  in  a  plain  near  to  the  river,  the  mount  looked 
at  a  distance  like  a  stately  citadel.  And  it  is  said,  that  it 
eontinuee  to  thia  day,  though  Nineveh  was  destroyed  by 
the  Medes,  when  they  ruined  the  Assyrian  empire." — 
Diodorua  Siculua,  b.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  59- 

*  Southern  extreme  of  Mousul,  ...  S.  S.  W.  3  miles. 
Northern  ditto  ditto,        ...     W.  S.  W.  2  miles. 

Centre  of  the  City,  and  Minaret 

of  the  Great  Mosque  of  Nour- 

el-deen  S.W.  amUes. 

Village  of  Catheeah  N.  W.  by  W.  J  W.  2  mUes. 

Deer  Eharazey,  a   \-illage  on  the 

ruins  of  Nineveh  N.  W.  by  W.  IJ  miles. 

Jebel  Gars,  a  high  mountain  of 

Koordiston,  covered  with  mov  ...  N.  by  E.  fiO  miles. 
Range  of  Jebel  M akloube,  also  in 

Kooidistan  ...  fromN.N.E.toE.byN.10mile8. 
Tomband  VillageofNebbtf  Yunus  ...  S.  1  mile. 

Tal  Harmoosh,  centre S.  |  W.  i  mile. 


il  tMirU  oC  niincil  dtuii,  arc  wen  ncattrred 
•bout* 

If  it  wrn.*  tnHV  M  MBrrtnl  b;  Strabn,  and 
other  eaiiy  writ(*n,  that  NincTeh  was  larger 
than  Bahvton,  it  might  be  eoQaclcfcd  to  hare 
bvt>n  tlu:  Uixi>ft  rity  thjit  crcr  cxisUnl  in  the 
wttHtt  iiml  uor  nii^ht  even  cn*(lit  tlic  aiatS'- 
tioii.  tliat  **  Niiii'veh  waa  bd  «!xtiv<ling  prcst 
diy  of  thirr  days'  journey,"!  '•'*  *•*  circum- 
ferrncr.  a»  it  hwi  been  osKumnl,^  hut  in  Ifn0,h, 
aiiict>  Juiuih  <)iil  ikot  bppn  to  imxHniin  the  de- 
DiuiciiiliunM  of  God  against  it,  until  he  had 
entered  the  city  a  day'n  jounK'y,  which  would 
then  have  been  its  furthcnr  extreme,  if  three 
davN  onlv  had  been  the  extent  of  its  cireuil. 

*  * 

*  "  Aa  it  WH  ■  vrry  attcioitt  su  ww  il  UkcwtM  a  tcry 
grvst  dt}'  In  Joiudt,  it  is  rivlnl  '  (Knt  grou  citv,*  {i.  2. 
iU.  2.)  *  MO  rxcntlii));  f^rmt  crty.'  (tii.  3.)  In  the  uriginal,  it 
b  *  *  ■  cilT  grvtti  111  Gixl :'  in  the  muuc  nianncr  at  Homt*  it 
eallnl  by  &L  Stepbcti,  io  tltc  Actn  (it  tlw  ApoAlc*,  (vfit 
IOl)  *r*M<  Tf  »r,  fair  in  God,  or  ncndioK  f«tr»  ju  our 
IruwUttrs  rightly  rrndn-  il  i  and  mi  '  the  tuouDlJUm  of  God. 
(pMlm  xxxvi.  6.)  mn  rxcc«luif[  high  luuuoltunis'  «id  *  tbc 
cnUrsuf  <mk1,  (Paftlin  \%x.x.  10.)cTt'exn-v<Itiig  IaU  oadaBt.*' 
— AVir/on  on  l\t  Frt/p/trcwM,  pp.  1+4,  l-fcS. 

^  Jonah,  c-  iii-  v.  3. 

I  KinouT*!  (imgrRphicsl  Mnmiir  on  Pnm,  p.  25Si 
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But  M'e  are  furnishcxL  with  its  actual  dimen- 
sions in  stadia,  wliitih  enalileH  uh  to  compare 
how  far  its  conn>arativc  ina^iitude  was 
grctiter  than  that  of  Uabylon,  or  not.  He- 
rodotus assigns  to  this  last  a  sijuare  of  four 
liundnxl  andeiglity  fttiidifi,  or  a  circumference 
of  sixty  miles,  coimting  fifteen  miles  for  each 
of  its  sides,  reckoning  the  stadium  at  ita 
highest  standard  of  eiglit  to  a  mile.  •  Diod(>< 
rus  Sieulus  gives  the  dimensions  of  Nijieveb 
as  one  hundred  and  HHy  stadia  in  length, 
and  ninety  stadia  in  breadth,  or  about  nine- 
teen miles  in  front  along  the  river,  and  eleven 
and  a  quarter  in  breadth,  from  the  river  to 
the  mountnins,  estimating  the  stadium  at  the 
same  standard  oi'  valuc-i 

*  Uertidatus.     Clio. 

"f  "  NtlliLt  liaviiiji;  KurposMxl  all  hia  uiicvsturs  iit  iIk  ^lory 
aad  auccettft  of  his  arms,  wan  resolved  (o  liiiild  a  city  of  that 
^alc  ami  grnttdcur.  n«  should  not  unly  be  the  ^catctil 
ebon  in  the  n-orltl,  but  such  ns  noii<;  tlijit  ever  should  como 
after  hiin  should  1k>  able  (isily  to  exceed.  AcvoriUngly, 
having  hJniM-lf  got  a  grvM  number  of  his  furce;^  Ingetlier, 
and  pmvkled  in<nicy  and  treasure,  anil  otlier  things  neccii- 
aary  for  the  piirpoM>,  he  built  h  city  nenr  ihr  river  £u- 
phnitcs,  (Tigriii,)  very  famous  for  it«  walls  and  fortifica- 
tioiiis  of  nloiig  fortn,  ft>r  <in  btith  sides  it  ran  out  in  length 
ahuvo  an  hundriHl  and  fifty  stiidiu,  (ahuut  uiiit-tceu  inileit,) 
bill  the  two  )v»M>r  angles  n ere  only  ninety  6tadi«  in  each. 


u  jorftNxv  noil  itovtvt. 

'I*herv  W7U,  it  is  truf,  n  grtnitiT  length  in 
tb*  city  of  Nineveh ;  hnt,  from  iu  morecon- 
6nctl  hruulth,  t)u'  >}ia4t*  actually  inrluditl 
it-ithin  the  UmitM  gircn  waM  Mimruhat  Inn 
thun  tlut  uf  ftah^'lun.  It  luav,  liouevcT,  be 
atlmitttxl  (o  cLiiiti  fur  itM-tfa  liigltcr  iLtiticjuityt 
sinoe  the  Hfcomi  great  ra|ntAl  of  the  A^irrian 
cin|Hn>  did  not  lM>f^n  to  flourish  until  this, 
ittt  first  metroimlifi.  whow  origin  mountii  up  to 
the  pfriwi  just  Ruitx-oding  tlic  delugi*,*  wan 
abajittonul  to  diTiiy. 

Thf  nature  of  the  ground  here  determines, 
with  sulTirifiit  jircTiNioii,  nlmt  must  have  bcfen 
the  local  features  of  its  site,  and  confinns  the 

•n  ttut  th»  drcumfirmirc  uf  the  wholr  wu  fiHir  hundnd  and 
rif^ty  «udi«.  («buul  uity  milrv.)  And  the  fMiniln-  «u 
nol  berrin  decrivod,  for  Done  vrrr  «fWr  buUt  the  ULc^ 
rJlhrr  iu  to  tbr  lKrf(iiirw  of  JU  rimimfifrmrr,  or  thff  tfaldi- 
pcn  uf  iu  walla.  Fur  the  *aU  wm  mn  bundrrd  fret  in 
bolgirt,  uhI  ki  lircwd,  a»  tlinl  tkror  vliarlot*  might  Iw  drivm 
logpthcr  upoii  it  abrvsftt.  Tbvcp  were  fSflrm  hundn'd' 
lurrcU  upon  the  valU,  cAch  of  thim  two  tmndn'*!  fn-t  hiffli. 
H*  appnatad  ibc  dtv  to  be  inhabiml  chirflv'  l>y  the  ricbnt 
Aaajriaoft,  and  gave  libirty  to  the  people  of  may  other 
naticn,  (tn  a*  many  a*  winildt)  to  dwell  (hcrr ;  and  allawd 
to  the  dtizeiu  a  larfie  territorr  next  adjotninj;  to  tlKta, 
and  called  thr  city  after  htfe  own  oaiue,  Niniu."— jDwrf^nva 
Sirrtlti*,  h.  ii.  c.  1.  p.  55. 
•  CiciiMiit,  c.  X.  ».  Jl. 
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accuracy  of  the  historian,  who  descrtl>cs  it  as 
of  an  olilong  form. 

From  the  extent  of  the  Phiin  of  Babylon, 
that  city  might  have  spread  itself  out  to  any 
given  letif^h,  its  limits  being  circumMcribcd 
only  on  the  west,  by  the  existence  of  marshes 
and  lakes  there.  Nineveh  too  might  have 
stretched  a  front  along  the  river  of  any  extent, 
but  ita  breadth  was  absolutely  fixed  within 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  that  being  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  plaii»  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  from  the  river  to  the  range  of  Jebcl 
Middoube,  the  niountaiim  which  form  its 
eastern  lioundary. 

As  far  as  I  could  perceive,  from  our  elevated 
point  of  view,  on  the  highest  summit  of  Tal 
Ninoa,  there  were  mounds  of  ruins  similar 
to  those  near  us,  but  less  distinctly  marked, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  to  the  north- 
ward ;  and  the  plain  to  the  eastward  of  us,  or 
between  the  river  aqd  tlie  mountains,  had 
a  mixture  of  large  bronii  patches,  like  heaps 
of  rubbish,  seen  at  intervals,  scattered  over 
a  cidtivated  soil. 

Whatever  might  luive  been  the  exact  dimen- 
sions of  Nineveh,  it  was  unquestionably  very 
large ;    and,   like  most  other  great  cities  of 


m  JUi'MNKT  r>OU  MQLiet 

antiquity,  wan.  in  the  iimod  of  itA 
glon',  a  kink  of  wickixlncw  and  obominalioB. 
*V\w  dilUiMtrolu  hiKlor^*  of  Jonah,  and  hiit  nn- 
guUr  hnbitalion  during  thnx*  days  and  three 
ni^litH.  whi'n  on  bin  way  to|m*VL'nt  the  duitnic- 
tioii  of  thin  city,  urr  familiark  knomi.  llut* 
w  au  i-x|>ni*iiun,  however,  uurth  ailvcrtiDg  to* 
more  particuUrly  on  runveying  aunic  idea  of 
the  popuUitiun  of  Nineveh  at  the  period  in 
C|ue«tiaii.  h  IK  where  the  Ahnighty,  in  re- 
proving Jonah  for  his  anger  ut  a  worm,  for 
deitroy ing  the  gnunl  hr  w  hirh  lie  wntt  shelten-d 
fironi  the  ^un.  and  hix  pity  fur  the  gourd  itiictf^ 
itayH,  ^  Thou  lui^t  had  pity  i>n  the  gourd  for 
the  which  thou  luMt  ntit  Ulmun-cl,  ueithi-r 
ni.ulcNt  it  grou',  which  nuue  up  in  a  night  and 
ptri^hiHl  in  a  night :  And  ithould  not  I  syiarc 
^iineveh,  tliat  great  city,  wherein  are  mora 
than  Mx-Mi>re  thousand  iN-n«onii  that  eannot 
diiicem  i>etwecn  their  right  hand  and  their 
left,  and  uIhu  nuu-h  t|ittle?"*  Connidering 
this  numlxrr  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
Wixl  to  mean  the  children  ;ind  iufantu,  wlio, 
as  well  aji  the  eattlt*  witli  u-liom  they  are 
coupled,  might  he  mentioned  as  l}eing  all  in  a 

*  JcKulu  c.  iii.  wul  iv.  througituuL 
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state  of  innocence,  and  therefore  not  deserving 
to  be  made  partakers  with  the  guilty  in  the 
Dinne  vengeance,  some  estimate  may  be  made 
of  the  whole  |K)j)ulation,  which  would  thua, 
in  the  ordinarj'  proportions  of  the  several 
classes,  ajoount  to  Uttlc  short  of  half  a  million 
of  people, 

'Flic  denunciations  of  the  prophet  Nahiun 
against  this  devoted  city  are  extremely  elo- 
quent,  but  equally  full  of  the  bitterness  of 
wrath  with  those  pronounced  by  other  in- 
S])ired  tonfrucs,  agaiust  tlie  g:rcat  empires  and 
kingdoms  of  the  ancient  world .• 


•  «  Woe  to  tlic  bloody  cil/  !  it  U  nil  full  of  liea  and 
roWwi-y  ;  the  prey  ileparlolh  iiol ;  iho  noi*c  of  li  whip,  and 
thi>  noiM'ur  th«  ruttling  of  tht.*  uhefl«,uiul  uF  the  prancing 
imrses,  atKl  of  Hie  jumping  chnrirrts.  The  hor^emmi  liftMb 
up  both  the  bright  svord  und  tlu-  §;littcTing  spear:  and 
thvrp  IK  H  nmltitudv  ttf  hliuti,  uiul  u  gn.'al  imnilii-r  otoLrva^es^ 
uid  t)it.-re  is  iionw  end  of  their  mrpnun  :  titcy  Ktiirrd)k'  U|»n 
their  corpses.  Bcotusc  of  the  multitude  of  the  whoredoms 
nf  thff  we!I-favi«ir«l  hnrlot,  tho  miHtn's.'i  of  witchcrafta.  that 
iicUcth  niitiom)  ihroitgh  her  wboredoinm  and  fauiilies  through 
bi-r  wilcbcrat^a.  Itchuld,  I  aiit  ogaimt  thee,  saith  the  Lord 
of  lloMSi  and  I  will  diocovur  thy  skirts  ujiou  thy  face,  and 
I  will  shew  the  niuionN  thy  luki'thM^K*,  and  the  kingdimiit 
thy  sliAme.  And  I  will  cast  abomiiialjle  Irlth  iipin  thce,aiul 
make  thee  vile,  and  will  §ct  ihee  as  a  gazing-!<t»ck .  And  it 
shall  conieto  puwt,  thai   nil  they  (bat  look  upon  thee,  shall 
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Tliat  which  foUfm-»  thiD  <l<'»uiH*iatiun  in 
<-huli-N  h<iwi*vrr,  an  ilhi»tration  of  ancient 
gi-opniphy,  too  curiotui  to  he  oinittMl.  The 
question  w  mktd  of  Ninc^ch,  •*  Art  thou 
IwtUT  than  populotis  No,  that  wna  Mtiiute 
ainoni;  the  rivi-nw  that  had  the  wntt'rs  round 
about  it,  nhiHH'  ranijtiirt  uas  the  aea,  ami  her 
wall  wiw  from  the  wa  ?  Ethiopia  and  Kg>"JJt 
were  her  ittrenj^h,  and  it  was  infinite.  ]*ut 
nnd  Lubini  were  thy  hol|x'ni.  Vet  whs  she 
carried  away,  she  n*ent  into  rnptivilyt  lu?r 
young  children  uImj  were  doshitl  in  pieces  at 
the  top  of  oil  the  Mtreettt;  and  they  cast  lottt 
for  her  honourable  men,  and  all  her  great  men 
were  bound  in  cliains."* 

Bruce,  the  celebrated  Abyamnian  traveller, 
hu.  I  remember,  conftidered  this  |Mipulous 
*•  No,"  to  lie  the  Eg>-ptian  •*  niel>es;"  and 
though  at  the  time  "f  my  vinit  to  the  niins 
of  tliat  hundred-gated  city  of  the  god.s  the 
identity  of  it  with  the  No  of  the  Scriptures 
•eemcd  to  me  objectionable,  from  the  mention 
of  the  sea  as  its  rampart :  yet  here,  on  the 

Bc«  rram '  t]iM,  and  mv,  NiIH^^-rh  u  laid  vastr:  who  will 
bcfiMian  her?  wlimnr  nhall  I  nevk.  camforten  for  thee?"— 
S'akum,  c.  iii.  v.  1 — 7- 
*  NabuiD,  c.  tij.  V.  8—10. 
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niinetl  mounds  of  the  Tallen  Nineveh,  wliile 
reading  from  tlie  Propliets  all  the  denuncia- 
tions of  vengeance  wliifli  had  l>een  uttered 
against  it,  the  propriety  of  a  comparison  of  its 
state  with  that  of  the  llieljes  of  Egjpt  struck 
me  very  forcibly,  and  left  on  my  miiul  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  no  other  city  of  anti- 
quity, excepting  this,  to  whieli  the  allusions 
made  by  the  Prophet  when  speaking  of  "  No  " 
could  at  all  apply. 

From  the  immber  of  the  canals  and  the  ser- 
pentine ciu^es  of  the  Nile,  even  whiU?  running 
through  Thebes,  it  might  he  said,  with  great 
propriety,  "*  to  be  seated  among  the  rivers," 
and  "  to  have  the  waters  round  about  it."  So, 
also,  aa  the  whole  of  Egypt  is  inaecesHible  but 
from  the  sea,  that  sea  might  well  be  called  it^ 
rampart  ;•  wliilc  the  celebrated  wall,  whicli 

*  I  know  of  nn  ileHcriptinn,  citlier  atiinng  the  ancienia  or 
iiioilcrnH,  which  is  ul  oncv  so  brief,  and  yet  so  bappvi  as 
.  thatof  JosiephuK,  n-gnrilSng  thiKvuuntr^'.  Il  tna^-  be  npp«>- 
[flitoly  given  hcrt,  in  confivmat  ion  i>f  wlijil  i>  ii^mtUsI  alnn'^. 
He  Kay*^i  "  I^g>'pt  is  hard  to  bo  entered  by  land,  and  hath 
no  gooii  hnvrnit  l>y  wa.  It  hath,  on  the  wcM,  the  dry 
dcRcrts  of  Lybia:  and  on  the  nouth,  Syenc,  that  divides  it 
from  EUiiopia,  ua  well  as  tlic  cataracts  <>f  the  Nile,  that 
cannot  he  soiletl  over ;  and  on  the  east,  the  Red  Sea,  ex- 
lending  a*  far  as  Coptiin ;  and  it  is  fortified  on  the  north. 


juvuttKV  rauu  muusui. 

li  M  defence,  and  pluM-d  as  aii 
MSteni  iMurrirr  Ut  iho  whole  of  that  land, 
exteiHliiifc  Intiii  IVIuaiuiii  to  lite  catarncta  of 
niUocs  of  which  the  renmirw  are  Htill  to  be 
Mt'n  ill  Kgy^it,  wiu  iK'tuulh',  a»  im  cxiin-Mted, 
**  fruiu  tlte  5ea."  Ethiopia  and  KfOi't^  wi-rv, 
iiuiii-d,  Uie  Htren^th  uf  **  Nu;"  and  iIum.  liKi, 
a4x*unliii^  to  everv  tehliiiiuiijk',  was  iiiiuiile. 
Vet  thiH  Ilecatompylun  of  the  poct«t*  and 
DioipoUN  of  lh(!  historiaiiNf  ho  pn'-i-ininrnt 
for  ila  Aiitii|uity,  aiid  so  renowni'd  for  itn  co- 
loMal  Hplcndour,  wm  literally  carried  away, 
and  wunl  iiito  captivity,  wht-n  her  tcmpten 
were  violated,  Irt  ultttn  overlurited,  her  de- 
fenceless children  Htuiii,  iiitd  the  great  uixl  the 
honourable  aiiiuiig  her  leaders  buuiitl  aiid  made 
captive  Uv  their  Kaatern  i-oi)(|ueront. 

Nineveh  is  said  to  have  l>eeii  surrounded  by 
wolb  tliat  were  a  hundred  feet  in  height 

by  the  Iiand  tlul  mv-liri  tit  Syria,  t»f{Hhi*r  «iih  that  cmllfd 
the  Egyptian  St^  lia^in^  no  luvnm  in  it  fur  Bhi|>&.  And 
ihi*  u  Kicypt,  walled  Bboiil  aa  cvrry  ncjc." — H'crn  o/tMm 
Jewwt  book  IT.  c- 10,  mkX.  & 

'  llumcr. 

-|-  S>tnil«o  uiil  Diuduru*. 

%  To  the  uurth  uf  the  Leaaet  Zab,  and  near  tlw  Tt| 
the  Tea  TliouMand  Tnund  b  thdr  rrtnal  a  dty.  the  walb 
(■r  which  wrrr  mi  ItM  lofty  than  thev-     "  Marthittfi;  the 
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and  of  a  sufficient  breadth  for  three  chariots 
to  pass  along  it  together  abreast,  as  well  as 
to  have  been  defended  by  fifteen  hundred 
towers  along  these  walls,  which  were  each  of 

rest  of  the  day  without  disturbance,"  says  Xeiu^hon,  (Anab. 
ill.  p.  212,)  "  they  came  to  the  river  Tigris,  where  stood  a 
large  uninhahited  city  called  Larissa,  anciently  inhabited  by 
the  Medes,  the  walls  of  which  were  twenty-five  feet  in 
breadth,  one  hundred  in  height,  and  two  parasangas  m 
circuit ;  all  built  of  brick,  except  the  plinth,  which  waa  of 
stone,  and  twenty  feet  high."  The  city  here  named  Lariaaa, 
by  Xeni^on,  is  conjectured  by  Bochart  to  have  been  the 
Resen  of  the  Scriptures,  Gen.  x.  12.  He  supposee  that, 
when  the  Greeks  asked  the  people  of  the  country  *'  what 
CTty  are  these  the  ruins  of?"'  they  answered,  "  Laresen," 
that  is,  ef  Resen.  It  is  easy,  says  Spelman,  to  imagine  how 
this  word  might  be  loftened  by  a  Greek  tennination,  and 
made  Larissa.  At  a  very  short  distance  from  Reeen,  the 
army  passed  an  uninhabited  castle  of  enormous  dimensions, 
standing  near  the  town  of  Mespila,  formerly  also  belonging 
to  the  Medes.  "  The  plinth  of  the  wall  was  built  with 
polished  stone  full  of  shells,  being  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  and 
as  many  in  height.  Upon  this  stood  a  brick  wall,  fifty  feet 
also  in  breadth,  one  hundred  in  height,  and  six  parasangas 
in  circuit."  As  the  word  ■ntx^t  frequently  signifies- "o  vUy," 
I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Spelman  should,  in  this  instance, 
have  followed  the  Latin  versions,  and  translated  caatie^ 
what  would  have  borne  the  much  better  interpretatitm  of 
"farted  city.'"  The  word  ko7x/A«»t)k,  "  a  stone  full'  (rf 
shells,'"  which  occurs  in  the  description  of  this  fortress,  has 
occasioned  the  usual  quantity  of  learned  trifling  among  the 
commentators.     Leunclavius   imagined,  that  the  historian 
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ibrr  no  inrtitniliir  ilmoils  fsgnfiifr  the 
siae  or  form  of  tliut  tnlificr,  which  «)uhl  amut 
in  the  i'lui*idfttioii  of  ihia  «|Uittion. 

FrtMii  uiiiiin^  tilt.'  niirbi  of  Niiirvch,  manv 
untiquf  Ki-ii).t,  iiitaf{liiiFs  anil  hii'ro^h-phic  dc> 
vUxit  oil  Htoiif,  Iwve  bceii  dup  up :  of  »c>mr  of 
uliu'h,  (LruwingK  and  (les<'ri|ytionfi  are  given  in 
the  -  MiiK-fl  lU-  rOrii-nC  bv  Mr.  Hich.  of  Bag- 
dad; an«l  not  loiiff  niiKv,  a  lur^  stone  was 
luunii  lien',  iiiwrribud  all  over  with  8CuJ|>turci 
ttitd  tiiiknown  chiirnrters,  which,  fallinjE  into 
the  komlift  of  {hi:  Turks,  wan  hy  them  broken 
to  pitxtK  aiiU  dfMtroyitl. 

On  ilrMvndinf^  fr(»m  tlie  mound  of  Tal 
Ninno,  wu  wnlkt-d  Hcntss  tlie  level  5pKx%  in- 
cluded between  it  and  Uie  otlier  priucipal 
niouitdti  near  tbo  river,  and  fuutid  the  whole 
extent  of  it  oovefed  with  broken  pottery,  of  a 
very  cuane  quality,  and  In  f^enentlbut  slightly 
ribtied,  thougli  evidi-ntly  of  the  ancient  kind.* 

•  Tl»  ouoifi)rl««rw  uf  tlw  rfcatnirtfnn  ijf  NtTwrrh,  which 
Arliann  thv  Mnlc  i*  «it)  to  kavc  IrrtttHl  titk  tAcgronnJ^ 
iruikif  it  tuatttr  of  wonder  tlui  tUt  ruiu.-i  arv  milt  u>  W  iwon. 
*'  Thit  pirinl,  I  tbiiik,"  ■ay*  BihlM>p  Ncwbiii.  '■  iagvnerallv 
agned  upun,  fhat  Nineveh  wu  taken  umI  Jtitlniynl  hy  ihr 
MnW  nnd  DRbvlaiiiatiii :  thnr  twn  rchdlinfr  btmJ  uniting 
tn^ihcritiilivcnfd  the  AMyniin  ciiipirr:  hut  aulhnnt  ilifler 
iniich  about  itu*  tiioc  whca  Nincreh  ws»  taken,  aut  atxHit 
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In  riding  across  this  plain,  we  passed  a 
small  stream,  called  "  Maee  Kosa,"  or  the 
water  of  Kosa,  which  comes  from  the  eastern 

the  king  of  Assyria,  in  whoee  reign  it  was  taken,  and  even 
about  the  persons  who  had  the  conunand  in  this  expedition. 
Herodotus*  ai&rms,  that  it  was  taken  by  Cyaxares,  king 
of  the  Medes ;  St.  Jerome,  after  the  Hebrew  chronicle,"!" 
asserts  that  it  was  taken  by  Nabuchodonosor,  king  of  the 
Babylonians :  but  these  accounts  may  be  easily  reconciled, 
for  Cyaxares  and  Nabuchodonosor -might  take  it  with  their 
joint  forces,  as  they  actually  did,  according  to  that  which 
is  written  in  the  book  of  Tobit,  (xiv.  15,)  if  the  Assuerus 
in  Tobit  be  the  same  (as  there  is  great  reason  to  think  him 
the  same)  with  the  Cyaxares  of  Herodotus :  *  But  before 
Tobias  died,  he  heard  of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  which 
was  taken  by  Nabuchodonosor  and  Assuerus;  and  before 
his  death  he  rejoiced  over  Nineveh.'  JosephuB,|  whosaith, 
in  one  place,  that  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  was  dissolved 
by  the  Medes,  saith  in  another,  that  the  Medes  and  Baby- 
lonians dissolved  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians.  Herodotus 
himself  §  saith,  that  the  Medes  took  Nineveh,  and  subdued 

*  Herod,  lib.  1,  cap.  106,  p.  45.     Edit.  Gale. 

t  Hieron.  in  Naum.  ii.  13,  p.  1574,  to).  3.  Edit.  Benedict.  Seder, 
Olam  Rabba  soli  NabtichodoQosoro  rem  attribijil,  et  tempus  ponit. 
Anno  primo  Nabucbodonosor  lubegit  Nineveni  id  est,  aoa  diu  pott 
moTtem  patria.  Ebraicum  hoc  Chronicoo  secuti  sunt,  S.  Hieronymua, 
he.    Mar^ami  Cb.  S«ec.  sriii.  p.  659. 

t  •nirttn  ■mr  rmi  Aaimptmr  apxv  6wa  Kifitn  K^aWtrfiM.  Assyriorum 
imperium  a  Medis  eversum  iri  contigit.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  x.  cap.  2. 
sect.  2.  p.  435.  ■  M^Bow  koi  toui  BaSuKmnam,  of  -nir  hirmptaai  KoxtXnaan 
afxn*-  Medal  et  Babylonioi,  qui  Asiyriorum  evertenuit  imperiam. 
Ibid.  cap.  T.  Mct.  1.  p.  441.  Edit.  Hudson. 

\  Kw  rift  r*  Saror  *l\ar,  Kai  ram  Aamipunii  tuvx'fi"'"  •iroi^BFTO,  wAqif 

vol..  II.  F 
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moitnuina,  and  |Miwing  by  the  foot  or  Tal 
HtTmoofih.  dijtcharfrn  iUelf  into  the  Tign. 
In  this  hill,  or  Iftrgi*  moniid,  cxaTatuMu  \uxt 


Um  AMlyri■M^,  «Mip«  il»  Baby  loiiM  pdrtfan :  Um  nMoa 
«f  vUA  WW,  tlw  ■abykuhw  wt»  thHr  aOiM  mI  aw. 
MmlM.  Ccoriw.  and  titm  hiin."  Dudarat  Skata^ 
aactilw  tW  nfchm  of  Nianeb,  uA  the  Hilmnits  of  the 
Amjvitm  mmfitmr  to  Arbacn  th*  M«dc,  aa^cud  bv  TTilrai. 
th*  BabytoJan.  I  know  tlulf  BuMbttu.  mad  mtUx  Un 
wfanU  ruwUmt  chraoologm,  U^mt.  Prideaui,  and  oillcfi, 
ladua  ihU  quite  a  (liffnvnt  acttiio,  and  fix  it  al  t|Utt«  • 
dUfanpt  timr  i  but  il  ii  oat  lHudy  tkal  thr  mtm  ttty  wkouU 
be  ivior  drMmtnl,  antl  the  aaaH  ■nplrr  twlo»  ovartfafown^ 
hy  thr  Hunr  pMipU  l«iop  confnlciBUd  1i>|^iImw.  Auxlurua, 
who  n4atm  ihia  rata^truptM-,  Juth  not  nMiitiim  tbv  («fav| 
but  Hilh  rxprBHlt.i  ()hi  Arbacwdiatnbutcil  th«  .dtiMOt 
of  Nimrrch  in  ihc  «mnir>  villagia,  k?«Dad  the  dty  vith 


a  NitKiiB  ■wyi— iwiwt,  \tijnmn9m,  mmifU 
I  paittoaa,Mita«tnm.  Bind.  Kb.  i  c.  10B,  p.  4S.  Uii. 

t  KaMlutN  (BkOM  aao)  MnnqM  mIwMim  ttcaaoa**  mdit 
aMDHB  Cwia*  Arte(««  Htdm,  tit,  Hmn-  1 197.    AmpMnm  ta^HOa 
4M)wm,  nfHM  i«  M«4m  WMMnllL   tMa(|»MiHM«tia) 
llM«4MUNamti.ulc  Cjanm  M«Aui  mbniut  K 

■unt.   U«nluMi  rbranieMi.  Sk.  »ib,.  p.  iM. 
t    I  •  Mr  a^aMn  n«i    am  ««r  wMUv  mmmim    w^ira  h*im.   avrvai 
~*~f«»  aara  mfHM  l»f^i.        r^'  l>  *•&«  *>i  •!■»«  «*•««■*«•   •*«•■  tw 
«•  ■»'!■>■'  m  v»Mt— vaUa*  (vtb  la^^mm,  Manaw*  r«i  M«ltti   m* 


H:  ad         I 


-^ 


'  rp^m.  Stmli  quoqua  l«BiUM  Mga  ci*n  um«,  qaamru  la 
|Hi«m  nM  44>Mth«at.— arima  — w  mIo  a^Bnt.  Tas  aifHtiua  rt 
■unm-Kaiahi  MM  talma  aianil  ni  Eclaauw  Utdenai  I90am  iim- 

iial^     Hoc  BfQ  Mod«  .\iBjrnonMB  iai|>«na« a  MoUit  eramm  M. 

DiwL  Sn!.Ui.  II.  Tt.Rl.     Edit.  SMfh.  p.  IIA.     UiL  KJbtd. 
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been  made,  seemingly  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain of  what  material  it  was  fanned,  and  pro- 
bably with  a  hope  of  being  able  to  extract, 
burnt  bricks  from  thence  for  building,  as  is 
d<me  from  mounds  of  ruins  at  Babylon ;  but 
there  was  hero  no  appearance  of  such  brick- 
woric ;  the  whole,  from  length  of  time,  and 
the  nature  of  the  materials,  having  become 
condensed  into  one  soUd  mass.* 

As  we  'passed  by  the  mound,  called  ^  Tal- 
Nebbe-Yunus,"  I  examined,  with  more  atten- 
tion, an  opening  recently  made  on  its  northern 
side,  and  here  I  saw,  most  distinctly,  a  section 

tine  ground,  trauferred  many  talents  of  gold  and  alva  to 
Ecbatana,  the  royal  city  of  the  Medea  ;  aod  bo,  saith  he, 
the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  was  subverted." — NeiBton  on 
the  Propheeietf  y^.  149 — 151- 

*  **  And  he  viU  stretch  out  his  band  against  the  north, 
and  destroy  Assyria ;  and  will  make  Nineveh  a  desolation, 
and  dry  like  a  wilderness.  And  flocks  shall  lie  down  in  the 
midst  of  her,  all  the  beasts  of  the  nations :  both  the  cormo- 
rant and  the  bittern  diall  lodge  in  the  upper  lintels  of  it ; 
their  voice  shall  edng  in  the  windows ;  desolation  shall  be  in 
the  thresholds ;  for  he  shall  uncover  the  cedar  work.  This 
is  the  rejoicing  city  that  dwelt  carelessly,  that  said  in  her 
heart,  I  am,  there  is  none  beside  me :  how  is  she  become  a 
desolation,  a  place  for  beasts  to  lie  down  in  I  every  one 
tiutt  passeth  by  her  shall  hiss,  and  wag  his  hand/' — ZepAo- 
fHoA,  c.  ii.  V.  13 — 15. 
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of  BMHinry.  T\w  hrirk-s  wen-  apparently  Hun> 
dried,  and  in  diiiiL'tixiuiut  two  Kpaiu  long,  and 
.OIK'  K|Mn  dt«^>:  tJifV  wrv  of  ii  vcri.*  coame 
kind,  and  wtTc  nntlnl  by  lavcnt  of  common 
mortar.  The  supiMiMfl  tomb  of  thi-  l*ropbfi 
Juiult.  wbich  tttiiiidM  on  tlu'  top  of  the  bill. 
itml  hiut  cullcH'tfd  n  loU>mb)y  Inr;^  village 
about  itf  is  in  tht>  Imndit  of  Mubnnimedans. 
It  iipiit'uretl  tu  me  ho  liki*  the  cumnion  tonib» 
of  ittint«,  M!i>ii  ull  ovrr  the  I'^t,  that,  prpcaed 
08  I  wax  for  timu  to  return  to  Mousul,  I  did 
not  go  up  to  viHit  it. 

Ah  vfti  wviitdomi  from  iH'nco,  by  the  eastcni 
liank  of  the*  river,  lowanb  the  liridge  of  bontj^ 
uliieh  f^'H  lUTowt  the  Ti^n.  we  |iai«ed  agun 
by  the  ntune  bridge,  over  a  rivtiU't  coming 
from  tlie  eofftword,  till  it  cmptieM  it-self,  cloec 
by  this,  into  the  river,  and  remurked,  llial  it 
liati  fiftwn  |xiinted  arclies,  bnt  of  very  inferior 
masonry. 

In  approftchinj;  Mousul  fmni  the  eastward 
on  our  return,  itj*  ap]H'»nniiv  was  nuicb  more 
interesting  tluin  that  offered  on  entering  it 
from  the  wi'st.  From  lienee,  it  iip|iefirc-d  to 
extend  iiwlf  along  the  western  Iwiik  of  the 
river,  for  at  leuHt  tliree  miles  in  length.  Ilie 
hou»es  seemed  to  Ik'  tliiekly  crowded,  lliough 
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the  mosques  were  not  proportionately  nume- 
Tons.  The  centre  of  the  town,  standing  on 
more  eleTated  ground  than  its  northern  and 
southern  extremes,  shewed  the  minaret  of 
Nour-el-Deen,  which  rises  from  the  great 
mosque,  to  considerable  advantage.  The  view 
of  the  country,  to  the  north  of  .  the  town, 
o&red  nothing  of  peculiar  interest ;  but  to 
the  south,  the  Pasha's  gardens,  and  some  Uttle 
villas  seen  through  the  trees,  made  a  highly 
picturesque  appearance. 

On  reaching  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
we  re-entered  Mousul,  and  going  up  through 
the  "Sookh  el  Khiale,"  or  the  Horse-Bazar, 
where  I  noticed  the  only  minaret  of  stone 
that  I  had  seen  in  the  city,  we  came  to  the 
"  Konauk  Tatar  Agasi,"  or  head-quarters  of 
the  couriers,  near  the  palace  of  the  Pasha, 
where  the  horses  for  our  journey  were  just 
saddling,  while  the  Tartars  were  cracking 
their  whips,  parading  about  in  heavy  boots, 
abusing  the  grooms  and  horse-keepers,  and  in 
short,  giving  themselves  all  the  airs  which  ar^ 
common  among  the  same  class  of  people,  in- 
cluding post-boys,  coachmen,  &c.  in  England. 

We  mounted  here,  and  set  out  on  our  jour- 
ney from  Mousul  to  Bagdad,  soon  after  nine 


Britiitli  Atnb«MMlar  at  ('oni«U>itinopu>. 
Rtrb  nt  Bagdad.  As  our  liurM*n  werv  now 
fmli  and  ^imtt,  and  our  s»<ldli-8  and  funiiturv 
pat  in  nrtliT  duririft  our  iittort  sUv  ut  Muunul, 
we  wet  out  with  Uif^  spiritii,  niHl  the  |>rcM|)eet 
of  an  PxiKxlitiotu  jounicy  at  leant,  Ali  aiMl  my- 
iclf  going  on  befonr,  and  Iraving  Jonas  to 
OT«rtiiko  iiH. 

After  croming  the  Tigrint  ov«r  the  bridge 
of  boBta  before  described,  vrt*  travcUod  in  a 
southern  direction,  receding  gradimlly  from 
the  eastern  banks  of  liic  river,  a»  the  stream 
made  here  a  course  of  about  south-«outh- 
west  For  the  first  two  hours,  during 
which  the  whole  distance  travented  wm  about 
ten  miles  wc  eontinuetl  among  hilloeks  and 
mounds,  which  hotl  all  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing formed  from  the  UTVck  of  fonuer  build- 
ings. It  resembled,  in  this  respect,  the  in- 
definite reniaiuK  and  rubbish  wen  on  the  sites 
of  other  ruined  cities,  as  Alexandria,  Mem- 
phis, Saiti,  and  Tanitf,  in  Egjpt ;  and  left  no 
doubt,  in  my  own  uiiid,  of  ita  marking  the 
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extent  of  ancient  Nineveh,  to  be  fully  equal 
to  the  dimensions  given  of  it  by  the  early 
geographers  and  historians. 

On  leaving  these,  we  came  out  on  a  dusty 
plain,  and  soon  after  noon  we  reached  the 
first  stage,  or  "  Konauk,"  as  it  is  called,  at  a 
tolerably  large  village,  called  Karagoash.  We 
had  passed  in  the  way  two  streams  of  water, 
coming  down  &om  the  eastern  mountains, 
running  through  the  site  of  Nineveh,  and 
discharging  themselves  into  the  Tigris ;  and 
we  had  seen,  to  the  eastward  of  us,  or  on  our 
left,  several  small  places,  the  names  of  which 
I  could  not  learn. 

In  this  village  of  Karagoash,  all  the  houses 
were  constructed  of  sun-dried  brick,  cemented 
with  mud,  exactly  like  the  masonry  seen  in 
the  section  of  the  mound  at  Tal  Hermoosh, 
and  thought  to  be  the  remains  of  some  of  the 
old  dwellings  of  the  Ninevites. 

This,  indeed,  must  have  always  been,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  always  continue  to  be,  the  style 
of  building  used  by  the  poor  of  this  country, 
from  the  great  expense  of  procuring  stone, 
and  the  facility  of  raising  a  habitation  of  earth. 
Stone,  it  is  true,  is  to  be  had,  but  not  from  a 
less  distance  than  ten  or  twelve  miles,  which 
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[itt  ihat  uf  the  Dcanst  range  of  mounuinii  on 
tlii'  ewt ;  und  u  vc  liare  Mi>n,  at  Mousul,  the 
ntfiHile  ur  Vfiiuil  }Q'|w>uin,  hriHight  fnm\  tlic 
hilbt  to  tlu*  niirtliwunl  uf  that  city,  u  but 
■pnriiiKly  iiMtL  i-vcii  in  i1h>  houM>af  ihe  rich, 
fur  dour-fniiiics  pilbns  istc. 

Am  tltcHc  are  permanent  outtMii  which  in- 
fluence the  nuuiiu-r  of  huiUling  in  tlu.*  prfsrat 
day. so  tbt'  sonic  t-utiMit  jirLnuilitl  in  thf  t-orlifst 
pfriutK  und  naturally  pruduixil  the  mme 
rfftt'tti.  lliu-s  t>e»i(li-H  tlu->  vitiible  reiimiiiH  of 
luch  brick-work  at  Nincveli,  nc  find  an  ollu- 
Bwn  to  ihiii  modt'  of  huildin^  in  tlie  Prupliet'ii 
procluiniuion  of  itH  full.* 

Anion;;  the  Iioiihch  of  Koragunuli,  which  arc 
all  of  «un-dncd  hriclu,  there  ore  some  lar|:e 
OIK'S.  M'ith  u  hollow  mil-u'ork  of  planter  carried 
around  the  termces  on  the  tiat  roof;  hul  the 
greater  part  of  the  dwellings  are  small  hut^ 
witli  conical  roofHof  mud,  lookiiij^  like  clusters 
of  large  liee-hives. 

The  inhahitJintH  are  chiefly  Christian,  and 
arc  of  the  Syrian  church  ;  among  thfni»etvi-8, 
tlK'y  Hpeuk  the  Syriac  luuguage  only ;  but  ihey 

•  '*  Praw  thee  w«t*r»  fnr  thf  drpc;  fnrtify  ihy  Atroog. 
holdii,  Ko  jnln  clay,  tin]  traut  i)m>  mutlAr,  mtke  stmng  the 
Imck-kiln."— A^aAuni,  c.  iii  r.  14. 
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address  themselves  to  strangers  both  in  Arabic 
and  Turkish.  Their  occupations  are  chiefly 
pastoral  and  agricultural,  but  they  Uve  in  ge- 
neral in  a  state  of  great  poverty. 

We  were  received  here  by  the  "  Seroodjee 
Bashi,"  or  Head  of  the  Saddlers,  as  a  keeper 
of  post-horses  for  the  government  is  here 
called,  and  treated  by  him  and  his  attendants 
with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  respect.  A 
room  was  appropriated  expressly  to  our  accom- 
modation, and  this  was  spread  out  with  car- 
pets and  cushions  for  our  repose.  Pipes  and 
coffee  were  also  served  to  us,  and  a  number  of 
dishes  were  expeditiously  prepared;  but  as 
Jonas  still  delayed  to  join  us,  Ali,  who  was 
the  younger  of  the  two,  did  not  feel  himself 
at  Uberty  to  partake  of  them  without  waiting 
yet  longer  for  his  companion. 

We  waited  here  at  least  two  hours  for  this 
Jonas,  who,  it  was  said,  was  detained  in  dal- 
liance with  a  yoimg  wife  to  whom  he  had 
been  newly  married  at  Mousul,  and  who  was 
unwilling  to  part  with  him.  The  hard-riding 
life  that  t\m  Tartar  led,  in  constantly  re- 
peated journeys  from  one  extremity  of  the  em- 
pire to  another,  by  no  means  unfitted  him,  it 
would  seem,  for  softer  pleasures  ;  for,  to  fulfil 
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both  the  law  and  the  prophets,  he 
hi*  full  number  of  four  lejjal  »ivcis  who  were 
jiidinouAly  diiitritnited  Klung  hiH  usual  route, 
the  luindwnieflt  living  at  ConBtantinoplc.  the 
aidmt  iit  l>iarlM.'lrr,  tlic  ynungcftt  at  MoumiiI, 
and  the  riclHiit  nt  BofpLul :  su  Uiat  he  Itad 
bcautv  and  wc-alth  to  mhict.*  him  ot  the  fx- 
tn'tnes  ol'  \\is  juurners  uiid  stAid  age  and 
youth  to  comfort  hitn  on  h'u*  way. 

Our  patience  being  exhausted  in  hopelew 
waiting  for  hiH  arrival,  wo  partook  of  our  infal 
without  him,  nnd,  nner  another  pipe,  mounted 
fn-Hh  honw-js  and  set  out  on  our  way.  Wc 
had  now  two  honienien  as  drirenir  who  vacti 
led  two  other  honten,  lightly  laden  with  the 
packets,  &c^  of  whieh  Ali  hiul  l>efore  taken 
care ;  so  tlmt  the  number  of  our  horses  u-aa 
now  eight,  and  of  drivers  only  four. 

It  must  have  Wvn  aliout  three  o'clock  when 
we  started  from  this  villnge,  from  wliieh  we 
went  in  n  south -son  th-eatit  direc-tion,  travelling 
at  tlic  rate  of  about  six  miles  an  hour. 

At  four,  we  crossed  a  larf^  clear  stream, 
which  WON  so  deep  an  to  1m*  l»arely  fordable ; 
and  at  five  we  went  over  another  similar  one. 
llu-Kc  were  botli  called  Kauther*  or  Kauzir 
Sou,  and  were  said  to  be  two  brancbes  that 
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came  from  the  mountains  of  Kooidistan  to 
the  north-east  of  us,  when,  tmiting  into  one 
Btream  a  little  to  the  south-west,  itdischai^ed 
its  waters  into  the  Tigris. 

In  the  latest  and  largest  map  accompanying 
the  Geographical  Memoir  on  the  Countries 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Indus,  by  Mac- 
donald  Kinneir,  the  station  of  Karakawh  is 
omitted,  tibough  it  is  mentioned  in  the  memoir 
itself  as  being  four  farsangs,  or  about  fifteen 
miles,  from  Mousul  *  The  courses  of  the 
streams  here  enimierated,  as  crossed  since 
leaving  that  plac^  are  also  very  inaccurately 
delineated,  and  the  two  branches  of  the  Kauzir 

*  "  D'AItouD-Eopri,  en  suivant  la  direction  du  cord, 
en  orriTe  d  ErbU  (ArbeUea)  apr^s  un  trajet  de  dix  lieues. 
Cette  ville  est  ratu^e  sur  iin  monticule  qui  domine  une 
vaste  £tendu  de  terrain,  dont  les  productions  soot  les  mfimes 
que  celles  du  district  de  Kerkouk.  Ertnl,  si  reoomm^ 
par  la  victoire  qu^  Alexandre  remporta  dans  ses  plainer  but 
rarm^e  de  Darius,  est  regards  comme  une  des  plus  fortes 
places  du  Pachalik  de  Bagdad  ;  eUe  est  gouvem^e  par  un 
beffy  ou  lieutenant,  et  elle  a  ug  chfiteau  et  plusieurs  manu- 
factures des  ^toffes  en  laine  et  en  coton.  Us  canal  assez 
large  en  fertilise  le  terroir,  et  ses  faabitans  mcMitrent  aux 
voyageurs  curieux  qui  en  parcourent  les  environs,  plu- 
raeurs  ruines  d''anciens  chateaux,  quails  Bupposent  avoir  ^t£ 
bfitis  par  lea  monarques  Persons  de  ia  demi^re  dynastie."^ 
Deacriptwti  du  Pachalik  de  Bagdad,  pp.  85,  86. 


laiM'ifiit  iltimailiii,  or  Bunuule.or  Bura^liw, 
all  of  which  luimvii  it  ocetiiK  iii  the  anriont 
gi*vf(ni|)lM*nt  uiiil  luKtoriuriH;*  hul  thiK  in  ci-r-Ha 
itiiin.    thut    the   two  braiirhnt  or  onnit  of  itf^^ 
^  whit'li  wv  craned,  arv  iliAtini't  frum  the  Greater 
ZaU  art-ordiiig  tu  all  modem  dcttrriptions  of 
that  river. 

It  MTM  on  thttie  Hiilr  |iliun»,  on  tlir  banks 
of  the  Ilunuuliis  tluil   Dnntis  was  cnrampcd, 
juKt   fircWouH  t<>  the    fnlal  h»ttlr  of   (jutiga 
mula.     Soon  uOrr   AlrMiruliT,  in   \m  rx)M-di 
tinn  into  the    ivtst.  tiati  crosMtt  the  Ti^rrig 
vitJiout  op|»osilion.  the  cii|iture  of  a  liody  of 
cnttilr^'  l>eloiiging  to  the    IVrsianH  fumuthcd 
him  with  tin*  iiitcllifcencf  of  Darius  being 
nt*»r  him.     llie  troops  were  allowed  to 
but  a  few  davs,  and  remiit  their  strength  n 
fl|imt!slK>tK  woni  and  cxhaiwted  by  their  [nu-I 
sage  tlirough  tlie  bunting  plains  of  Meso 
taiiiia,  wlien  Alexander  led  them  on  a|r<un  in 
]K>rson.  and  halted  within  sixty  stadia  of  the 
Persian  anny. 

These  arc>thcpn*liininar>'  ])articulars,  which 

*  Quiatm  Curtiiu,  lib.  W.  c  0,  tec 
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are  given  by  Arrian  ;*  and  it  is  to  be  inferred, 
from  Diodonis  Siculus,  who  also  mentions  the 
two  armies  being  encamped  in  the  presence  of 
each  other,  that  the  battle  between  them  was 
fought  two  days  after  the  Macedonians  had 
passed  the  river  ;f  which,  if  marching  days 
only  were  meant,  without  counting  those  of 
rest,  would  agree  pretty  accurately  with  the 
distance. 

The  learned  author  of  the  «  Critical  Inquiry 
into  the  Historians  of  the  Life  of  Alexander 
the  Great,"  has  very  justly  exposed  the  con- 
tradictions of  Quintus  Curtius,  who,  in  his 
account  of  this  battle,  seems  to  have  sacrificed 
the  sober  consistency  of  the  historian  to  a  vain 
display  of  his  powers  as  a  rhetorician.  On 
the  plain,  as  he  tells  us,  where  the  two  armies 
encountered,  neither  bush  nor  tree  was  to  be 
seen,  and  the  view  was  as  boundless  as  the 
horizon.;!^  Yet  Alexander  had  given  orders 
to  level  every  obstacle  that  interrupted  the 

•  Arrian  Exped.  Alex.  lib.  iu.  c.  7 — ^9- 

•f-  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  xvii. 

X  *'  Opportuna  explicandis  copiia  regio  erat  equitabilis  et 
vaata  planities :  ue  stirpes  quidem  et  breria  virgulta  ope- 
riunt  solum :  liberque  proBpectus  oculorum  etiam  quee 
procul  recessSre  perraittitur." — QwtnA  Curt.  lib.  iv.  c.  36, 
tomus  ii.  p.  233. 
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motions  of  the  troops,*  and  according  to  the 
testimony  of  this  same  writer,  one  of  the  de- 
tachments of  the  Macedonians  occupied,  just 
before  the  action,  a  height  which  the  Persians 
had  abandonetl,f  while,  as  he  afterwanls  saj^s, 
when  speaking  of  tlic  battle  itj*elfi  the  woods 
and  valleys  echoed  with  the  shouts  of  the 
armies.^ 

There  is,  however,  some  trutli  in  the  midst 
of  these  seeming  contradictions ;  and  the 
errors  are,  perhaps,  rather  the  effect  of  too 
high  a  colouring  than  of  wilful  |M!rversion  of 
facts.  Tlie  ground  here,  in  tlie  neighbourhood 
of  these  streams,  is  sutKciently  destitute  of 
very  marked  hills  to  be  called,  in  general,  **  a 
wide  plain ;"  and  it  is  quite  true,  that 
tluoughout  its  whole  extent,  as  far  as  I  could 
myself  perceive,  not  a  tree  was  any  where  to 
be  seen.     The  view  too,  on  every  side,  is  "  ex- 

*  '*  Itaque  si  quit  campi  emincbant,  jusaic  aequari  totum- 
que  fastigiuin  exlendi." — lib.  4  c.  33. 

i*  Ms2eeii9 — cum  delcctin  cquitum  in  etlito  cuUc,  exquo 
Maccdonuni  prospici<.-Iwiiimr  cAHtra  counederat — Miiccdauea 
eum  ipiium  cotloin,  queen  descrueral,  occu paver UQt,  uam  et 
tutior  plaaitie  crat." — lib.  i.  c  i8. 

^  Maccdones,  iiigenteiupugiiaiiitiuin  inuro,  ediderc  clatno> 
rem— Ut^diCus  et  a  Persia,  ncmora  vallesqiic  circiimjectv 
terribili  wno  impleverat." — Qttin/.  Curt.  lib.  4.  cop.  4B. 
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tensive,"  and,  in  many  places,  as  "  boundless  as 
the  horizon."  Yet,  for  all  this,  there  are  a 
sufBcient  number  of  undulating  ridgcH,  to 
fonn  lM)th  "  heights  and  valleys"  in  a  military 
sense,  where  the  smallest  difference  of  eleva- 
tion is  of  importance  in  the  choice  of  positions^ 
so  that  the  Macedonians  might  really  have  oc- 
cupied such  an  eminence,  after  it  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Persians.  But,  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  "  woods  and  valleys  echoing 
with  the  shouts  of  the  contending  armies,*'  it 
must  be  abandoned,  as  quite  inapplicable  to 
tlie  scene  of  tlie  event,  and  having  an  exist- 
ence only  in  the  fervid  imagination  of  the 
Roman  writer. 

A  million  of  men  is  the  number  wliieh  the 
best  historians  of  the  times  assign  to  this  army 
of  the  Persians;  and,  as  the  French  critic*  has 
observed,  though  the  calculation  may  appear 
extravagant,  it  certainly  does  not  exceed  the 
bounds  of  probability.  All  the  nations,  in  fact, 
from  the  Euxiue  Sea  to  the  extremities  of  the 
East,  had  made  a  common  cause  with  Darius, 
and  sent  liim  numerous  and  powerful  rein- 
forcements.    It  was  the  custom  then,  as  well 

*  The    Baron  <lr  St.  Cmix,  in  the  Mt-moirvs  tie  TAca- 
demje  dci  ln)icri|>ti(>nset  Hellea  Lelti**. — Paris.    410. 


rM  mmr,  ibr  tru*  AsinUni  to  amry  rp(*n 

and  rliil(tn>ii  nloii^  w\l\\  them,  in  tlu-ir 
militftrv  cmiMtlitiuith ;  and  IVnian  luxtin*  t-uukl 
not  diii|M?nM-'  M-ttti  tlK>  want  of  a  ltohxI  of  the 
naclciM  fotlou'cni  ofn  camp;  two  rirrunutances 
whi(-l)  will  (iinHUltTuhly  diminifth  tlie  number 
of  tliL*  n-nl  niul  iHIW'tivc  tmopN. 

ir  w  ronKfdcr,  nbto.  tht>  linng  rlouds  of 
BBrfmriiinn  tluit  have  Kprt*ad  ihciiiM^lrtitiii  ilif- 
Icrrnt  Ofty*  over  the  wrstcrn  wtirlil.  and  ihove 
intmi*nM!>  ImkIuii  of  mort'  it-pilur  trxxijih,  which, 
under  the  (iniiinniid  of  I'artitr  prinifs,  |km- 
m-smhI  tlwiiLsi'lvi's  uf  uliiKKtt  ull  tlH>  pruWtii.'es 
of  Asia,  «e  may  easily  ronceivc,  tliat  such  a 
multitude  mi;iht  have  tieen  collecttxi  to  com- 
hat.  on  tlu*  plaiuK  of  AjisyriOf  for  i1k>  wifcty  of 
the*  Fi*rKiuii  Kiiipirc. 

The  imue  of  thin  l»ittle  was  fatal  to  the 
power  of  Duriuit ;  and  the  myriads  of  hin  de- 
voted followerK  uen>  drsjiursod  and  overcome 
hy  the  »uj)crior  disotpliiie,  as  well  att  courage, 
of  the  Macedonian  ccmquerors. 

Aft*T  crosNtn^  the  )tecond  or  c«Htcm  branch 
of  the  river,  we  continued  our  way  still  south- 
easterly,  and  at  aun-Act  began  to  dc*i(x*iid  on 
a  lowt-r  Ifvcl,  goiii^  thntu  f(hhilLs  of  puddtng- 
titone,  tthewing  clitPs  of  conhiderablc   deptli, 
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in  which  the  rounded  i>ehbles  were  inil)eddcd 
in  a  matrix  of  so  pure  a  lime,  that  it  was 
difficult  not  to  believe  it  to  be  the  remains 
of  t!omc  old  niasoury,  or  at  least  the  work  of 
human  liand^  rather  tlian  a  natural  produc- 
tion. This  descent  brought  us  out  on  a  plain, 
in  which  was  a  small  village,  the  dwellings  of 
which  had  conical  roofs  of  straw  thatcliing, 
though  tlie  usual  fashion  of  the  countrj'  is  to 
have  the  roofs  flat. 

It  was  dark  when  we  reache<l  the  north- 
western l)ank  of  a  large  str«un  flouing  from 
the  eastward,  which  was  brwtder,  deeper,  and 
more  rapid  than  any  part  of  the  Tigris  itself 
that  I  had  yet  seen  ;  and  we  load  gone,  since 
leaving  Karagoash,  about  twenty-four  miles  in 
a  south-sauth-<!ast  direction. 

Our  horses  were  here  unsaddled ;  and  boys 
riding  astride  on  skins,  filled  out  with  wind, 
swam  over  to  the  other  side,  leading  in  their 
hand  the  animals,  wlio  swam  also.  We  our- 
selves were  then  conveyed  across  with  all  the 
baggage  and  horse-furniture,  on  kelleks,  or 
rails,  formed  of  stripped  branches  of  trees 
supported  by  inflated  skins,  in  the  ivay  in 
which   these   rivers  were    navigated  at  the 


JCMBVXY  now  HOTftrt 

eoriieit  pcrindi  of  antiqiiitr.*  As  larf^  tms 
we  KWce  bcrcv  the  bluiies  of  the  ]Mul4teM  wvre 
nuulc  of  the  ■ections  of  vplit  yellon-  mnc,  tird 


*  Smv  HrnKloiaBt  ia  hU  dmuT\niua  of  thm 
aad  mtpfliv*  iif  B«bykn.  Thov  krllrii  wire  «]■>  u««d  ib 
ihr  tiam  of  the  jmugcr  Cjmu.  u>  iwt-igMc  the  Euphrala. 
*•  In  thrfr  Modi  d)roii|[b   Uw  Docn,"  mv*   XenofJioa, 

**  UmJT  |BmFII¥I  nil  ft  IV]{»  ■id  pOfKllatH  clt^,  lltlMtaJ  UA  Uk 

otWr  (tW  Atatwo)  mloc/  Um  Eafiinta,  aJbd  riiwili. 
whnv  the  MiMiffrt  boujrht  jmMriiifau,  luvioi;  [luacd  im# 
to  h  up(«  rmA*,  liv  fIUiii|c  itu-  »kuw.  which  ihcy  nuKk  uk 
uf  fiir  tmU,  with  drv  tuy.  ami  irwfi^  than  tuggthw  w 
«lnw«  tbsl  tht  wiirT  rouM  dciI  grt  iherria*  Sprlman  atw 
irm%  ia  fait  ikHc  cm  ihi>  [mimjcc,  thM,  BOckflUl  v*  fmfU,  of 
tb*  Idn)  h*n.>  ([luLm  of,  wric  niudi  uanl  bi  jmmu^  rivm; 
and  adda,  "  l)t«i  Alrxamli-r  [lOMct)  wcnU  H«cr»  in  ttiii 
manncT,  partimlaHy  ih^  Oxui,  in  hi«  vutoriooa  marrh 
thmtiKti  Aflo." — AnahaaU,  h.  i.  p.  00.  In  Ihe  third  Itnok 
of  dMf  Hme  vark,  wr  rind  an  accounl  of  the  very  ifHikwM 
invandon  fay  «  bch  a  crrtmin  Hhodidii  pnrpotnl  to  ooony  the 
TraThoUMnduTrrtbrTiipHa: — "WhUr  thrr  (iJir  gcovrala 
•nd  ca]itMn*)  werr  in  ixTplcTitVi  u  m-rtain  Rhutliiui  ouitc  to 
dion,  and  laid,  '  Ovnlli-mtii,  I'll  uiKltTtalcv  to  carry  uver 
loot  thmivaiul  lirav_v~amic(l  men  at  a  tittip,  if  voull  supjily 
DK  witfi  whM  I  wut,  and  ^v»  mr  a  tolmi  fnr  my  pallia.' 
Eing  ukfld  wltAl  hr  nraiiktl  f'  *  1  Bhall  want,'  m\  t.  tu*.  *  l«o 
lealhrr  bag*.  I  *tv  Iil-tv  great  Duni)x;n  uX  Um-p, 
oxm,  and  aaKi ;  \t  ibcM-  arc  flayed,  and  their  iikina 
blown,  Wc  may  canlr  pa»  thr  rivrr  with  thwii.  I  nhall 
'  alaii  want  ilir  ginha  Iwlmnlnfl  tu  lh«  ntunptvr  Ihhx«  i  wtdi 


together  side  by  side,  and  in  shape  resembling 
the  classic  oar  of  Grecian  sculpture. 

We  were  conveyed  acro^<s  the  river  on 
these  rafts,  amid  the  clieering  songs  of  the 
rowers ;  not  however  without  some  alarm, 
from  tlie  smallncss  of  the  ve.s.sel,  compared 
with  the  weight  of  its  lading  and  tlie  rapidity 
of  the  stream ;  the  eddies  of  which  some- 
times wlurled  our  little  raft  round  and  round, 
and  defied  tlie  controlling  power  of  the  oar. 

Tliis  iitream,  the  depth  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult, from  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  to  ascer- 
tain by  sounding,  ran  at  the  rate  of  alwut  five 
miles  an  hour  when  we  crossed  it.  Its  sources 
are  said  to  he  in  the  mountains  of  Koor- 
distan,  about  tour  or  five  days*  journey  to  the 
eastward  of  this.  It  is,  consequently,  lower 
in  the  spring  and  uinter,  and  higher  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  months :  the  first,  from 
the  melting  of  the  snows,  and  the  second,  from 

thc-se,'  adds  Ke,  '  I  will  fiisten  tlie  bags  to  one  another, 
and,  huiif^g  stones  to  Uiem,  let  them  clown  into  the  water 
imiead  of  anchors,  then  tie  up  the  b<4;.'>  at  both  piids,  nnd 
when  thcv  arc  upon  the  water,  lay  fs^cincs  (i|)oi)  them,  hikI 
cover  ihcm  with  earth.  I  will  niakc  yoK\  prvi«ni\y  spnsi> 
hie  {continues  he)  that  you  cannot  sink,  for  every  buR  will 
bear  up  tu-o  men,  and  the  fascines  and  the  earth  will 
prevent  tlietn  from  slipping." 


«« 
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iU  AtigiiH*iiiati<)ii  hy  ruiiH  :  but,  iWmi  the 
titrc  u(  the  binl  through  which  it  flows,  iu 
wttt«'i>  art*  olwnvh  cU-ar  and  (twiTt.  The  namr 
of  thin  rivtT  \wrv  in  TIktIw,  or  Zerlia,  as  it 
i*  pmnommil  Imlh  whvb  by  ihv  |»i<oplc  of 
the  (fmiitry  ;  imtl  this,  which  in  di»tinct  from 
the  two  branchcTi  of  tlic  Kaiuir  Sou.  which 
join  toftL*thfr  and  run  in  one  into  tht*  'rif^rui 
is  iu»|UCKtionably  the  Greater  /ab  of  the  an-' 
rifiilA.  tht-  /nbutuH  uT  Xciiophoii,  aiid  tlic 
Lyi'us  of  Itoloniy. 

D'Anville  ku|>|m>m>n  an  error,  eill»er  in 
test  or  iIk-  tmiiHlutioii  of  the  Arabian  Gi 
phiT.    l*UiriHi,  wliiMi  he  Mays,  that  thv  Givati 
and   t.emcr  Zab  join  ench  other,  and   tl 
united  strenm  then  e<|iuiU,  or  even  surpusac^' 
the  half  of  the  Tijtris  :  "for,"  says  the  French 
Geographer,  **  it  in  notorious  tluit  tlicy  do  not, 
join  «t  nlL"* 

Tliis  is,  however,  too  rigid  a  criticism* 
nothing  is  more  Ualile  to  change  than  iheJ 

*  *'  II  f  ■  i)ac1qiii>  dt^niii  daa*  \m  iraductiiin  dr  r&lrii^i 
■  ou  fl  Ic  trampr  litMiifmr.  donit  la  idxirmc  partic  ilu  qi 

H  trivmr  clinut,  cii  db«nt  que  le»  deux  Zab,  lOTvqu'Qs 

H  joigntxii  (c|Uiuulo  in  uniim  coaicwunt)  cj^alctit  ci  sui 

H  iDttnr  In  moittr    du   Tigrr:  car  il  tnrt  nototrc  iju'ilx  m- 

I  juigtufit  itoiiit." — WAnriile  mr  rF.upftratf  et  le  TtfTe^ 
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course  of  rivers,  in  flat  countries  like  these, 
where  the  points  of  union  and  separation, 
particularly  when  the  branches  themselves  are 
near  each  other,  may  be  subject  to  many  and 
irequent  alterations.  Neither  is  it  impossible, 
that  the  Arabian  geographer  might  have 
spoken  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Kauther, 
or  Kauzir  Sou,  as  I  understood  the  people  of 
the  country,  who  spoke  very  indistinctly,  to 
call  the  two  branches  which  we  passed  between 
Karagoash  and  this  place.  These  really  do 
unite,  and  are  but  then  about  equal  .to  half 
the  breadth  of  the  Tigris ;  while  the  Greater 
Zab,  at  the  point  of  its  discharge  into  that 
river,  appeared  to  the  Greeks,  according  to 
Xenopbon,  to  be  as  large  as  the  Tigris  itself, 
and  at  the  point  where  we  crossed  it  was  cer- 
tainly fully  so.*  . 

*  This  river,  at  the  time  that  Xenophcm  and  the  Ten 
Thousand  passed  it  in  their  retreat,  was  four  hundred  feet 
in  breadth.  The  mode  in  which  they  crossed  over  is  not 
described. — Jnabaeuy  lib.  iii. 

The  following  is  what  Otter,  a  curious  but  cursory  tra^ 
vdler,  observes  of  the  Zab : — "  Le  Zab  se  jette  dans  le 
Tigre,  k  deux  joum^  plus  bas  que  Mousul,  au-dessous  de 
Hsdic^,  autrefcHS  capitale  de  ce  pays.  Ebul-Feda  dit  que 
le  Zab  a  £t^  appeU6  Medgenoun,  ou  le  furieux,  il  cause  de 
sa  rapditr.   Au  rapport  du  G^ographc  Turc,  on  a  donn^  ce 


■  jumjrrrr  raoM  mocipi. 

Thin  nvtr  t»  calfed  the-  Lvcna,  tn*  Ptolemy ; 
ami  it  iH  appon-ntly  itH  rapiility,  nyn  D'An- 
lille,  n'hich,  b>'  n  contimvnn  with  the  furj 
of  n  wolf,  hat  occauoticd  it  to  be  railed,  in 
Pmi«n,  .-ifhr-iyfrnmrn,  or  the  Fiirimui  WattT. 
In  Pliny,  it  ttas  the  iwine  of  Zcrtiis  nliich  in 
jiwt  its  prc'si'iit  oiif,  with  a  Gitfk  termiriaiiiin ; 
Bad  by  \eiioplion  it  is  ralleil  Zabalus :  and 
otlurr  anrient  Hritcrt,  Zulitu,  all  e^ideutly 
Tnriatiofia  of  the  mdo  wonl.* 

Nicolniia  of  nainaami  rvlntes.  that  Antio- 
chuaf  ercctwl  a  trophy  on  the  bajik  of  the 


ooi  ■  unc  riHi»v  appcUfr  Ztbar,  qui  ]■■•  par  U  jmj% 
,  d'AMMlfak     La  ZihuJM  oBt  iH<  nunim^i  rind  A  owitg  quTto 
kilJliit  Mir  Mi  burtl*.     C'rtI  peut-jtn  U  wine   hiirtr 
■uoB  ililTcmM  oaoM." — Tmm;  I  pp.  14? — 148. 

*  **  Lc  Onmi  Ttb  Ml  ftpp^i  Lyeu*  dacw  Plokm^, 
•4  e*<Ht  appuminirnl  m  rsptdttif,  qui,  par  tin  cotnpAraiMm 
■mc  UB  I^Mip,  Ir    fkit  np[trll(f  vn  PpfMtfl,  *  Aivav^ij^tMUfl,* 

M  <)ui  uffnifi'r  *  f^u  furiroM.'  Lc  mm  t)«  Zrrbii.  imu 
]n(l■^l  Ir  Graod  Kab  (iftroit  ciAim  Pltm',  ()>b-  vi-  cap.  96,)  ell 
rcourqualde*  en  cr  qui)  we  toainuatt  dans  U-  p*y>  mrnie^ 
counu-  Tlicvtmot  d  TaTvnitcr  ooncuurmt  k  nuoa  cd  in- 
tumt,  €a  ^rivanl  ZmtI)." — TfAnvUim  Mr  FEupUratm  it  U 

f  Tlii*  «u  Antiochiu  the  ijcvcnth,  or  Sideln,  and  not 
Aatiochus  ttie  Tentli,  or  t*iuft,  tlioitf^  the  tatter  <nu  oiled, 
M  Jaai<pliue  nayk,  Aulkoduu  the  Ptou*,  Atm  hii  great  Mai 
Cor  rdiffiuti. 
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river  Lyciuvupon  bis  conquest  of  Indates,  the 
gen^sl  of  ihe  Parthiansi  .  Jos^fausi  who  has 
pre»esrred  thisas  atestm^ony  of  the  good  dis- 
podtiicm  <^AntioGfau8  tovirdahis  Bat^on;  adds, 
**It  wto  at  the  desire  ofHyrcamis  that  this  was 
done,  because  it  ncas  such  a  festiral.  derived  to 
ihem  from  tiieir'ibix&thers,  on  which  the  laws 
o€  the  Jews  did  not  allow  them  to  traveL" 
These  twodaysof  rest  were  occasioned  by  the 
feast  of  Pentecost  &lling  out  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing theSabbatb»asthesame  writer  himself 
observes.* 

We  were  received,  on  our  lancUng  imi  the 
<^^X)dte  bank  of  this  river,  by  the  chief  of  the 
village,  seated  above  the  cliff  here,  and  ctdled 
by  the  same  name  as  the  rafts,  on  which  we 
had  crossed  the  stream,  namely  Kellek.  The 
village  itself  was  small,  and  stood  on  the  brow 
of  a  diff,  presenting  the  same.  a]^)earance  of 
pudding-stone  as  those  seen  on  the  eastern 
bai^  of  the  river.  The  roofe  of  &e  dwellings 
were  all  flat)  diough,  on  the  oth^  side  of  the 
stoeam,  th^  were  conical:  we  could  learn 
no  other  reason  than  long  establidied  custom 
for  this  diflference. 

The  people  on  the  north  of  the  Zab  are 

*  JovephuB,  A.nt.  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  8, 


mosUy  Chhtitiniu,  of  the  liiwk  i-hurrh  ;  and 
tbcrc  are  whole  nlUgea  in  which  only  the 
Syrioc  Ungtwfiv  ia  apoken  among  themselTeB. 
Tlic  |>co|)le  of  llw  riUafip  of  Krllt-k  were  Yo-i 
acitli)^  (lifieriii^  in  Mtnie  {Hiiiitii  of  IM-Iief,  thii' 
particulon  c^'  which  wc  could  not  learn,  frum 
tbe  YvaeedlB  of  Sinjdr,  and  conMilcrinfC  thtin- 
■rivcs  thersfbre  an  «  dulinct  rare.     The  iwrty 
of  tht!  Sheikh,  his  children,  and  their  de|>eiid-' 
antUt  who  entertained  un  with  ct^ec  on  ttie 
beach,  wen*  the  handMuiieiit  fcroup  of  men  that 
I  luul  ever  nevn  together,  of  the  Hanic  number, 
in  any  {lart  4tf  tlu>  uorld :  indeed  tliere  wasi, 
hardly  one  of  them,  l}iat,  tukcii  iiidividuaUy* 
could  not  Iiave  Ixvii  adniiml  in  any  eountry 
fbr  hii4  Iteatity  of  ])er!ion  ami  elegance  of  form. 
Vcvr  as  these  villagen*  are  in  nunilicr,  they^ 
guard  thiti  jiaNmge  of  the  river  att  llteir  owi 
hnd  booKt  of  their  being  independent  of  all'^ 
the  PaHhas  around  them.     'nK*y   treated  us 
with  an  attciitiiin  and  civility  tliut  proved  howl 
well  they  could  behave  to  Ktrangent,  who  r&*| 
gpected  tht'ir  !nde|)endence,  and  |>aid  the  mo- 
derate dentamU  nhieh  they  made  for  tlic  pas- 
sage of  their  river ;  hut  it  was  said,  that  they 
were  intrepid  defenders  of  those  rights  when 
tnvatlcd,   and   were   aii   remarkable   for  their 


ferocity  against  their  enemies,  aa  for  th^r 
urbanity  to  those  with  whom  tliey  were  at 
peace. 

They  tronsiderwl  the  place  of  their  ori^n 
be  tlie  mountiiiiis  of  KoordiKUin,  ami  iiniong 
themselves  generally  spoke  the  language  of 
that  country,  though  Turkish  was  cc|ually  fa- 
niiliiir  to  them.  The  KoonLs  have  been,  in  all 
ages,  remarkable  for  their  love  of  independ- 
ence ;  a  blessing  which  the  nature  of  their 
country  enables  them  easily  to  retain,  since  its 
local  features  are  ruj^ed  mountains,  narrow 
confined  valleys,  inaectssH)le  heights, 
and  easily  defended  positions.  Straho  remarks, 
that  the  ParthianSf  whose  territories  were 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  were  formerly 
called  Carcluchi,*  and  the  charatrter  of  these 
Parthians  is  well  known.  The  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  Greeks  thougli  their  country 
[gave  Xenophon  an  opjKirtunity  of  bearing 
I  testimony  to  their  being  then  a  warlike  nation, 
rand  not  subject  to  any  King ;  a  state  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  tlie  country  has  continued 
ever  since.f 

While  we  were  regaling  on  the  banks  of  the 

■  Spelman'd  Cyni»,  p.  111. 

■f-  MalcolirtV  History  of  Pfrna,  vd.  i.  p.  245- 
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river,  and  Iramiiig.  from  our  entcrtaincfii,  thai! 
there    were  many   other    viUafcm    oloDg    thtfj 
Tigrifl,  mid  t\w  plainii  to  the  cnst\rard  of  iu 
pctiptod  by  Yi-ieediK  of  tht*ir  own  iwct,  the' 
Tartar  Jonas  ma  hennl  to  tmil  Tor  llic  kelk*li4 
to  bi*  M.M)(  u^'cr  for  him  on  thv  ottKT  side.  He 
mon  adivr  joined  us.  InvUKinft  hi«  abuse,  both 
on  All  and  myst'lf,  lor  having;  durrd  to  swallow  J 
up  the  meal*  prepared  elueflT  on  hiii  account^' 
at  Karagooalu  and  for  premraing  to  leave  that 
village  on  our  way  without  him.  •! 

When  the  mgc  of  thii  anpry  Turk  had 
spent  it«eU'  in  imprci'atiom,  and  the  necessary 
payment  was  made  to  the  Yesecdi  chiuf  ot'  thoj 
pm  of  Keliek,  we  set  forward  on  our  journey 
together,  Joniu  Iiaving  himsell'  the  best  horsey 
and  now  taking  the  lead,  as  if  to  punish  ua 
for  our  ottencem  by  the  only  mcaiuf  within  his 
power:  for  all  hii)  tcmu  of  abuw  being  ex* 
hniutctl,  ht'  kept  us  on  one  continued  gullo|i, 
at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour, 
though  the  ground  wc  went  over  was  a  Rtony 
and  desert  tract,  and  a  constant  succosfaori  <^ 
aHcent  and  descent,  so  a£  to  render  it  unusually 
fatiguing.  We  were  fiivoured.  however,  by  a 
bright  moonlight,  so  tluit  no  itccident  otrurreil 
to  any  one,  though  it  rfifuircd  not  only  »urc- 
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footed  beaste,  but  animals  really  familiar  with 
the  road,  not  to  have  fallen  with  us  at  the 
rate  we  galloped. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  we  reached  a 
large  village,  called  Ain  Koura,  having  tra^ 
veiled,  since  leaving  Kellek,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Zarba,  about  tw^ity-four  miles  in  a  south- 
easterly direction.  Young  Ali,  the  Tartar, 
having  been  sent  off  at  a  forced  gallop,  about 
a  league  before  we  reached  the  village,  to  pre- 
pare for  our  reception,  every  thing  was  in  order 
when  we  arrived ;  and  when  we  alighted,  car- 
pets, cushions,  pipes,  and  coffee,  were  all  ready 
prepared,  and  an  excellent  supper  set  before 
us,  after  which  we  lay  down  on  soft  and  clean 
beds,  on  the  terrace,  to  sleep. 


tllAri'KK  IV. 

rai»M    AIN    KOLKA,    BY    TlIK    ANCIKNT     ABBRlJ^ 
TO    KKKKOOK. 


OrR  rrpone  wan  sweet,  but  nhnrt:  Tor 
'•lunilKTH  were  broken  bv  the*  lKwin*e  voice 
Joiuu,  tH-llowirifc  tliroufcl)    tbc  court  juttt  as 
the  Tnooii   ^^•m  M'ttin;;,  and  not   mure  llian 
Ihrt't'  hours  after  we  had  lain  ilown  to  ri^t, 

\N'hile  fffsli  liorses  were  soiltUitig,  the  Tar- 
tars nml  myself  sat  dnvrn  to  a  breaklast  of 
roaHted  fowls,  cream,  honey,  and  swoetmeBCs ; 
while  a  man  Mtoo<l  at  each  of  our  elltows  with 
a  bottle  of  vtrong  urrack,  and  a  cup  to  supply 
us  at  our  pIcaNure.     It  in  difticult  to  dcAcribo 
liow  nuich  these  villagt^nt,  wlwi  were  all  Syrian 
Christians,  seemed    to  utand    in  awe  of  the 
Turkish  letter-carriers,  on  whom  they  waited. 
There  stood  around  uk   not   h*ss   than  fortv 
pcrsonts  some  bearing  full  and  othcrtt  cni|>ty 
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dishes;  some  having  water-pots  and  basons 
Heady  for  washing — one  holding  the  soap  and 
another  the  towel — the  humbler  ones  among 
tiiem  being  content  to  have  the  boots  of  the 
xiders  ready  for  them  when  they  rose  from  the 
carpet ;  and  all,  indeed,  seeming  anxious  to 
make  themselves  in  some  way  or  other  subser- 
vient to  the  pleasures  of  these  lordly  tyrants. 

Large  doses  of  arrack  were  swallowed,  both 
by  Jonas  and  Ali,  though  the  former  seemed 
to  pride  himself  on  his  pre-eminence  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  respects  ;  and,  even  at 
this  early  hour  of  the  morning,  he  emptied 
two  full  bottles  for  his  share.  I  was  myself 
obliged  to  drink,  almost  to  intoxication, 
though  a  much  less  quantity  than  that  swal-^ 
lowed  by  them  would  have  disabled  me  from 
proceeding :  but  the  haughty  Turk  honoured 
me  with  his  permission  to  drink  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  this  was  granted  as  a  favour  which 
it  would  have  been  an  afiront  of  the  highest 
kind  to  refuse. 

We  had  no  sooner  descended  into  the  court, 
than  the  efects  of  these  exhilarating  draughts 
began  to  manifest  themselves  pretty  unequivo- 
cally. Jonas  found  fault  with  the  horse  that 
had  been  saddled  for  him,  and  insisted  on  its 
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brin^  llic  wont  nf  the  stwl,  though  it  was  ah 
enviably  Hnc  crcatun-,  uul  wurtb  any  throe  of 
the  otheni  |iut  toftutlier.  Ati,  not  to  he  be- 
hind hu  coinmilc.  hail  all  tho  baggp^a-honei 
looclotl  Afn-Mli,  iind  cluuigttl  hU  ovm  attddle  to 
two  or  thn*i*  ilifli*n'iit  honH<:s  in  surccuFtiaa.  un- 
til  lie  contleninoil  tli(*in  all  as  t\w  vmni  fotmp 
of  animals  tlut  liud  had  oer  OHsemblt^  to- 
gether nimv  the  brute  creatioa  were  fi»t 
nomcxl  liy  Adam. 

I'he  poor  S^Tiuna  Imro  tliaae  vexations  with 
4D  mu('Ji  patienoc,  Ouit  tltv)'  iiiiglit  l>e  iciid  lite- 
mlly  to  have  fulfilUtl  the  injunction,  **  If  a 
roan  mute  thee  on  th(>  one  check,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also. "  'l*he  very  want  of  some  le- 
MHtnnce  to  thk  treatment  woa,  hnwereff  a 
cawie  of  fVwJi  vexation  to  the  Tartars;  since 
they  inferred  from  it,  tliat  their  tyninny  had 
not  been  felt  an  nn  annoyance  ;  mi  that,  band- 
ling  their  wlii|»,  one  of  them  exeliumedt 
"  What !  jou  will  not  be  angr)-,  then.  By 
God,  but  we  will  make  ye  so !"  and  laid  about 
him  with  the  fury  of  u  injuiiac.  Ali  contented 
himself  »ith  the  u»e  of  tlie  whip  only,  saying, 
that  as  tliey  were  bullockis  and  mules,  and 
ftMWK,  and  brute  l>caiitit,  tlu»  was  tlie  only 
punisluneul  Bt  for  them :  but  Jonaa,  having 
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received  some  indignity  from  a  young  lad, 
who  spit  in  his  face*  and  ran  off  faster  ttian 
the  other  could  pursue  him^  drew  his  yataf^n, 
and  cliased  tliose  near  him  with  this  naked 
dagger  in  his  liand,  tiU  tliey  flew  in  every 
direction  ;  ;md  he,  at  last,  in  the  rage  of  dis- 
appointment, threw  it  with  all  his  force  amidst 
a  group  of  three  or  four  ivho  were  near  him, 
and  shivered  its  ivorv  handle  bv  the  fall  into 
twenty  pieces.  The  only  regret  that  he  ex- 
pressed was,  that  the  blade  had  not  buried 
itself  iu  some  of  their  hearts,  instead  of  the 
weapon  thus  falling  uselessly  on  the  ground. 
After  such  conduct,  none  of  the  people  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  approach  us,  though  at 
least  a  hundred  of  the  villagers  stood  aloof 
gazing  at  these  two  enraged  Turks,  and  flying 
at  the  least  symptom  of  pursuit.  We  were, 
therefore,  obliged  to  finish  the  saddling  of 
our  own  horses,  and  to  mount,  and  leave  the 
leaders  of  the  Ijaggagc-horses  to  follow  us 
when  their  fears  had  subsided. 

It  was  not  yet  daylight  when  we  lefl  the 
village  of  Ain  Koura,  and  going  now  in  a 
direction  of  south-south-east,  over  a  |mrtially 
Gidtivated  country  for  about  four  miles,  we 
came,  just  as  the  sun  was  rising,  to  t)ic  town 
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bwivt  or  Arbt*el,  for  it  is  pronoiuircd  in 
both  ihvmc  ways  by  it*  own  irihabttaiits. 

This  mu  the  Urfpart  place  that  we  had  yet 
•cvn  tdncr  U^aWn^  MoumiL  ami  itji  pojHilatioii 
iTMii  rf|Kirt4*il  to  fxct-vd  l<*ii  tlmiiMiinil,  half 
of  whirh  may  be  m*anT  the  truth.  Tht*  peo- 
ple* arr  chicHy  M<>lianiiiu?clanH.  \S'e  Haw  hi*re 
two  tolemblc  moMpics  with  minaretji.  extea- 
^MTGii  and.  cvvn  at  thiN  early  hour,  trL^l-tiUcd 
baaing  ttUrebi  itluulnl  by  nvminjpi  of  leaves 
and  Uranelim  i«up|wrtcd  by  polo*,  many  good 
dM-elling-huumtt  of  MunwirtLtl  brickK,  aiid  A 
numlier  of  well-dremefl  ])cople.* 

The  priiK-i|ml  fentun;  of  tbin  town  ina  large 
outtle,  souti'd  on  an  eminence  in  the  centre, 
lookinfc,  from  a  diNtuncc,  like  the  caMles  of 
Eroewia  and  Alep^x)  in  Syria,  and  t-((unlly  a» 
hirgv  an  either  of  these.  The  mound  on 
which  it  iit  elevated  in  of  a  Mjiuire  form, 
raised  uu  au  inclined  ttlopc;  and  thougli  of 

*  Thr  fiillnwinjc  i*  thv  brirf  mrticr  pvm  nf  ihb  pbcr 
by  Rainroiff; — "  The  Wt  day  «f  l>ecnnhcr  wr  travrllnl 
00*  and  csme  throu^  well-tiUn)  fields  about  niglit  into 
the  towa  Ilorpvl,  whivb  U  pnrtty  Urge,  hvt  y&ry  pitifully 
built,  ntKJ  i»tM-ni)>U-  aurruuiuJed  with  wallii,  ao  that  it 
nigbt  easily  he  ukm  wiihrnit  any  gn-at  strccij^h  or  km; 
there  we  rert***!  it|^n  tlw  next  ilav,  being  llie  SaMnth,  and 
on  the  Mune  dat  fell  New-Yrv*<  Dav.— fk  164. 
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great  extent,  ie,  no  doubt,  the  work  of  human 
labour,  as  far  at  least  as  the  shaping  and 
casing  of  its  exterior  with  stone,  though  the 
interior  basis  of  the  structure  is  perhaps  a 
natural  hilL  Within  the  walls  of  the  castle^ 
which  are  constructed  of  brick,  there  are  many 
inhabited  dwelling-houses,  though  the  most 
codensive  part  of  the  town  is  spread  around 
the  foot  of  the  citadel. 

The  united  testimonies  of  all  modem  geo- 
graphers agree  in  admitting  this  to  be  the  site 
of  ^the  ancient  Arbela,  whose  name  it  stiU 
ret^s.  It  was  to  this  place,  that  Darius  re- 
treated, after  the  battle  of  Gaugamela,*  flying 
under  the  cover  of  the  night,  from  the  troops 
of  Alexander.  He  made  no  stay  here,  but 
hastened  into  Media,  to  recruit  his  army,  while 
the  Macedonian  conqueror,  following  up  his 

*  "  Thia  battle  happened  in  the  month  of  October,  much 
about  the  same  time  of  the  year  in  which  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Issust  two  years  before,  and  the  place  where  it 
was  fought  was  Gaugamela,  in  Assyria ;  but  that  being  a 
small  villi^;e,  and  of  no  note,  they  would  not  denominate  so 
£Bmous  a  battle  from  so  contemptible  a  place,  but  caUed  it 
the  battle  of  Arbela,  because  that  was  the  next  town  of  any 
note,  though  it  were  at  the  distance  of  above  twelve  miles 
fi«m  the  field  where  the  blow  was  struck." — Prideaux^B 
Connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament)  pp.  7I*,  715- 
VOL.  II.  H 
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oilvtiiitu^-m  arrivcU  noon  afXcr  him  at  AriicU* 
Tlie  city  iiutaiitly  HunvtMlLTocl  (o  him,  and 
put  him  in  |>o(uwMtion  of  coosklcrable  spoilsi 
coiuUtinK  of  the  ro>al  funiiturr  and  equipage 
of  Doriiu,  lour  tluuuaiid  Ulenl«  in  niocii*y. 
uid  all  the  nchut  of  the  army,  whidi  hat) 
bci'n  ivd  thi're  in  Im  fli|(hu 

D'AnviUi;  obiiervoK  thut  though  it  i«  usual 
to  apply  tlie  name  of  Arbvla  lo  the  battle 
which  lost  the  Persians  tlic  empire  of  A«a, 
«nd  fcovc  it  to  the  Greeks,  ;ct  it  is  always 
spoken  of  an  a  very  small  place  by  Stralin. 
Arriuii,  and  Plutarch.  Stralw  addis  in(k«l. 
says  thiti  nritcr,  that  Darius  the  son  of  lly:s- 
taapeft,  Itad  devtiuotl  this  place  lo  the  mainte- 
nance of  tlu?  camel  whidi  liad  carried  his  ]>er- 
aonal  Imgga^  in  his  tncpcdition  against  the 
ficythians.* 

*  "  QunujiM  ft  'Oil  (TuMfTP  tl'«pi>1lqi»r  U  nom  d'Ar. 
beiltfs  (ArfoeU,  qui  ot  sii  pluni-l,)  k  um  fsineuM  batalllc 
qui  fit  pcnlrv  aux  renrs  I'nnplre  d'Ajic,  pour  le  doiuicr  am 
GrvcB,  c  Fit  biutrfuii  •oiu  1l-  ouui  d'uD  U^  prtit  tleu  qu'Q  kd 
est  parit-  dan>  Strabuo,  daw  Arricti,  H  duu  riutucb. 
SmlMia  •jfKilv  Mir  cc  tuJ4.t,  quo  Duriuv,  fil*  J'  Hv-iUtpi)^ 
BToit  dotAai  oo  Urn  k  1'mtrvtiim  (Tun  dMnivau  qui  avait 
port^  Ic  Wggagv  H«pM  k  M  prnanne  Hani  ion  expctUtioa 
contnp  Im  Scylbe*.* — IfAnvUU  tur  I  Euphratt  et  U  Tigrt, 
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By  some  of  the  ancient  geographers,  this 
town  of  Arbela  is  placed  on  the  river  Lycus  ;* 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  nearly  thirty  miles 
to  the  south-east  of  that  stream,  supposing 
this  to  be  the  same  with  the  Zabatus,  or  Zarba, 
as  before  assumed.  D'AnviUe  seems  to  have 
had  very  imperfect  materials  to  guide  him 
through  this  part  of  Alexander's  route,  though, 
in  his  dissertation,  he  blames  Ptolemy,  and 
quotes  Arrian,  after  which  he  fixes  Arbela  on 
the  river  Caprus,  or  the  lesser  Zab,  which  is 
equally  far  from  the  truth,  as  there  is  no 
stream  sufficiently  near  to  Arbeel,  for  this  town 
to  be  considered  as  seated  on  any  river  at  all. 

With  regard  to  the  observation  of  this  geo- 
grapher, that  Arbela  is  always  spoken  of  as  a 
small  Tp[ace :  it  may  have  been  originally  a  veiy 
inconsiderable  one ;  but  Strabo  says,  that  Ar- 
bela was  adorned  by  Alexander,  on  account  of 
his  victory  there,  and  that  a  mountain  or  hill 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  it  (probably  indeed 
the  one  on  which  the  castle  is  now  built)  was 
called  Nicatorius,  to  commemorate  the  same 
event.f 

•  See  the  authorities  for  this  position,  quoted  by  Lein- 
priere. 
f  The  conflicting  testimonies,  not  only  of  different  writers. 
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C)tir  lUy  at  Arltfla  van  but  just  sufficient 
lo  water  our  horses,  anil  take  d  cup  of  coffee 
nt  one  of  the  houwn  in  ihc  ntn-ct*.  with  otir 
bridUit  in  haiul ;  when  hx*  net  forwanl  again 

bol  at  the  wat  hirtaviaiu,  in  fariou*  portUwu  of  thrir  n«r- 
twdrm*  Ml  thr  poritlM  aotl  wymu  vt  ihc  battW  of  AiMa. 
wqiiir*  lu  W  Mutlt  bmI  and  ooHpuvcl. 

ArriM.  In  hi*  tualurjr  uf  tU  £s|wdJti(Mi  uT  Alrxandrr. 

MVft,  that  the  m\uAc  amv  uT  IWiiu  nmuttnl  </  rortv  ihuu- 

hmv,  I  milliiici  i>f  fiKi(,  tvii  hundml  hnuknl  rharitiu. 

ahnul  fifteen  rlrjihants  whidi  urirrd  from  ibr  puts 

lw)-vfMl  tbr  river  ladu*.     With  thcae  furce*  l)wii»  eiw 

campnl  mt  (•■upmcb,  Upon  thm  builu  of  the-  riirr  B(iiim> 

du*,  about  nil  bundtcJ  •tadia  cU«lant  fm«tt  ArltrLa,  in  a 

toamrj  trtry  wbMv  fipm  aiul  rhompupi :  f<ir  whaterer 

i(m]iudity  WM  in  thr  nirfarr  <if  the  r«n)i  ilMTrahwiti,  and 

»halr«rT  it  waa  dianiwd  nniUl  br  anr  iiiipnluiHnt  lo  the 

arnicd  clMriuik,  «a»  all  trvdlcd  bv  itic  FrnJaiu.  and  made 

oomtnixliini*  for  ttiem  la  whed  tuuml  u|<un.      Fur  IWiua 

wvt  |imiiiKt<-<)  hj  KHDc  of  hi*   ftillowfr*,  ihnt  tUc  tlrfral  at 

Imuc  wa>  i-btr4|y  acMrfoaad  by  Uie  urfuwiMM  i>f  tlir  place 

«f  MManipmrnt,  ami  ibia  ha  auOy  baGfrid.  (hook  iii.  chap. 

via.)      In  a  twtc  on  this  paH^cc,  thr  altlr  iranalalar  of 

Aniaa  (Rtx>k«)  npoM-n  tbc  oontnuUctiua  of  Curliui'»  va- 

ttmate  will)  nrifard  In  the  number  of  the  Pcniiui  ircM>p(  in 

ihu  battle,  which,  in  one  place,  he  makn  forty-five  thou- 

•and  hnrsr  and  two  hundred  ihiHuand  foot,  (bnoli  iv.  rhap 

kii.)  anti  in  aiiirther  ittatn.  thai  it  a-a*  min>p  numrrDU&  by 

mw  half  thun  (he  ami  v  thai  Darius  had  in  Cilicia,  (bouL  it. 

diap.  iii.)  which  army  hr  hlnwelf  make*  to  roiufaC  of  dxty- 

one    ihiHiMirai  twd  hunilml  horar,  nnd  twn  hundred   and 

twaaty  tbouMnd  ftnt,  U-vidr*  thirty  ihuuiantl  mem-narin. 
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banks  of  the  Altoun  Sou,  or  Golden  Water, 
which,  to  us,  at  this  moment,  seemed  richly 
to  deserve  its  imme- 

Wc  entered  the  town  of  Altoun  Kupree,  or 
the  Golden  Bridge,  so  cjilled  i'rom  its  having  a 
fine  lofty  arch  over  the  Altoun  Sou,  and  never 
did  refjose  and  shelter  seem  to  ine  more  wel- 
come. We  had  met  large  troops  of  Arab 
horsemen  on  the  way,  who  seemed  bound  on 
some  predatory  expedition,  though  they  did 
not  molest  us ;  and  we  exchanged  salutes  and 
[inquiries  with  two  Tartars  from  Ragtlad,  who 
were  themselves  escorted  by  a  troop  of  Arab 
horse,  from  the  same  tribe  as  those  we  had  met 
>  before,  to  guard  tliem  from  exiiected  enemies 
in  the  way.  We  had  additional  reason,  there- 
fore, to  congratulate  ourselves  on  a  safe  jurival, 
and  tliisconsiderution  gave  increased  sweetness 
to  our  rei>ose, 

AMien  we  were  refreshed  by  a  sleep  of  three 
or  four  hours,  I  procurwl  a  guide,  and  took  a 
ramble  ou  foot  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  town,  for  wluch  there  was  yet  time, 
as  the  hour  of  our  departure  was  fixed  at 
sun-set. 

Altoun  Kuprcc,  or  the  Golden  Bridge,  con- 
sists of  two  sc|>arate  portions  or  quarters,  each 
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ofthcni  tolrrntily  Urgr»  and  csrli  liaving  tlu'ir 
own  •cpanite  hoBSn  and  innrketj  of  supplT. 
The  Altoun  Soil,  or  Golden  W»tcr,  as  the 
riTer  is  callctl.  has  two  bninrhes,  one  of  which 
runs  throiifrh  vach  of  the  separate  portions  of 
this  town  ;  m  timt,  on  entering  it  from  the 
one  side,  it  in  nurnwarv  to  pivw  over  a  bridge; 
and.  on  quitting  it  hv  the  nihrr.  to  gn  nut 
OTcr  a  r>itnil.ir  one,  enrh  of  them  lieing  formed 
of  a  single  arrh.  and  l>oth  l>cing  Rtifp*  loAy, 
and  Hide.  The  united  iwpulation  of  these 
two  (jujutent  of  the  town  in  eiitimated,  by  the 
inhslnlants  themselves,  to  exceed  twenty  thou- 
sand ;  but,  from  what  I  otxterred  of  the  sise 
and  buildings  of  the  pUre,  I  think  the  num- 
ber rauUl  not  lie  greater  than  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand at  most.  These  are  ehiefly  Mnhnmme- 
diins  in  eipial  pm|M>rtions  of  Arab*  and  Turks ; 
^^_  8o  that  Ifoth  theMe  languages  arc  well  under- 
^^V  stood  among  them.  The  eomplexions  and  fea- 
^t  ttires  of  the  people  already  began  to  wear  a 

^PP       southern  look,  resembling  those  of  the  Arabs 
■  of  Yemen  much  more  than  those  of  the  upper 

H  partu  of  Syria.    The  dresses  were  like  those  of 

H  AIouHul,  eiiit^y  light  und  gay-coloured  nhai- 

H  loon.H  and  muttlin^  some  of  them  i  ndecd  abnoet 

^^       iantantic  from  their  great  varietv  of  finery.    I 
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obseired  here,  for  the  first  time,  the  du>rt^ 
trimmed  beards,  which  are  usually  worn  by  tlie 
Arabs  and  Persians  along  the  lower  parts  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  in  the  provinixs  of  Shoos- 
ter  and  the  low.  countries  on  the  east  of  the 
Tigris. 

The  two  branches  of  the  Altoun  Sou,  which 
run  through  the  town,  are  neither  so  wide, 
so  deep,  nor  so  rapid  as  the  stream  of  Zerba 
to  the  northward.  Its  waters  are,  however, 
equally  sweet  and  clear ;  and  the  rate  of  its 
current,  at  the  present  season,  was  somewhat 
less  than  four  miles  an  hour,  being  fully  equal 
to  that  of  the  Tigris.  These  branches  were 
said  to  unite  themselves  just  below  the  town, 
and  go  in  one  to  the  Tigris,  being  navigable 
all  the  way  from  hence  to  the  point  of  its 
discharge  ^into  that  river  near  the  village  of 
KeUek. 

This  stream  is,  no  doubt,  the  Zabatus  Minor 
of  Xenophon,  and  the  Caprus  of  Ptolemy  ;• 

*  This  i^apesrB  to  be  the  same  stream  as  that  crossed  by 
Rauwolff  on  his  way  from  Bagdad  to  Mousul,  as  weH  aa 
can  be  gathered  from  the  distances  on  his  route,  and  named 
by  him  in  the  following  passage  : — "  After  we  had  joined 
him,  we  went  from  thence  on  the  fifth  of  January  in  a  very 
handsome  number,  for  the  merchant  alcme  had  about  fifty 
camels  and  asses,  which  were  only  loBden  with  gauls,  with 


and  ttn  lalU-r  apjM'lUlion,  m  oppoacd  to  that 
oTLycni^girrrn  to  theformcronsccoiuit  of  the 
fury  or  ni]mlity  of  its  watenK  may*  a*  D'Anville 
waggoUa,  be  apprnprinti'ly  tuul  to  signify  & 
stream  Ic**  rajiid  in  il«  roune.* 

Takiii)^  tlitft  fur  tia*  LesBcr  ZnU  and  i\w 
Zrrha  for  tlw  ffrcatrr  otM%  iiccordlnj;  tu  tbc 
opinion  of  tlm  ivrit4.T.  iIh'  town  uiul  fortrots 
of  Arl>rla  in  th«n  Hcatcd  just  between  these 
tvro  strt^ms,  exactly  in  tlie  poution 


iln  lo  4vny  to  Cmwhmii,  (Kwa  AmUr)  when  br  Und, 
ukI  to  imii  fnim  tkcuM  lo  Altppo,  vhm  thcjr  ktv  bought 
b^  Mtr  mnrhant*,  to  br  wnt  inia  our  couotrv.  So  we  ira- 
tcQhI  all  cUt  km^,  nod  alw  tulT  ihc  nif^t,  without  csttef 
or  itrinkitiR,  ytry  {a»l,  mkI  licf^Bii  to  rr*t  abinil  Diiiliii^t. 
Al^rr  *v  tuwl  fur  the  n-nuiiitiiig  |Mrt  uf  ihr  nt^ht  hunllv 
n-fmhcd  iNir  iM-KalB  nnti  ounrlvc*  with  nUin^Mvl  drinking 
A  lilllr.  w«  bnkc  tq>  ^giria  b«fote  d^-ligh(,  to  go  m  ia 
miff  ««y.  WliMi  w»  wvrt  ffone  ■  fpiod  wty  tbieufth  fruit- 
Tul  ami  pleuwit  TsllrTa,  we  cwdc  brtimai  to  BiwMhcr  river, 
b;r  Ptuiroijr  caUnl  C^viu.  which,  «llfanuf^  it  is  not  rrry 
bm*<l,  ytrl  it  U  vvry  doip,  lo  tbal  we  luul  much  ta  do  tu 
f^  thmu^h,  which  I  found  tiot  without  «  ffreal  detriin(.-at 
to  uijr  i^aatk.  whicli  I  cmrricd  m  boncback  bcfurc  ma." — 
)>.  16S. 

*  "  Lr  iKtit  Znli,  nomini^  ('apriii  dani  Ptakm^  rv  que 
pcut  W  Aiirv  crairv  itNiiiu  prrriiiiti  ikiw  mni  coun  que  Ic 
Gnnd  Zwh,  oat  ■ppell^  en  Uuiguc  Tur()iic,  qui  ntl  un  din- 
Irctr  T«i«rc,  '  Allotin  Sou,'  •igiiifiiuu  '  lUvJin?  dt)r.*" — 
iXjHviU*  mtr  r£aj>JtraU»t  te  Tign,  (ij..  UO.  9a 


I 
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to  it  by  Ptolemy.  The  French  ^ographer 
reproaches  him  with  error  in  so  doing,  while 
he  commits  himself  a  greater  one  in  attempts 
ing  to  correct  the  position  given  to  it  by  this 
writer.  Some  of  the  Greeks,  as  we  have  seen, 
{daced  the  town  on  the  stream  of  the  Lycus, 
or  Greater  Zab ;  and  D'Anville  seats  it  on  the 
Caprus,  or  Lesser  Zab,  from  both  of  which  it 
is.  some  distance  ;*  so  that  Ptolemy  is  therefore 
moro  correct  than  either  in  placing  it  between 
them. 

It  is  not  impossible  but  that  these  two 
branches  of  the  Altoun  Sou  may  reprosent  the 
two  Zabs,  of  which  the  Arabian  geographer, 
Edrisi,  speaks,  and  whose  separation  and  sub- 
sequent union,  as  described  by  him,  is  denied 
by  the  French  critic ;  for  the  description  given 

*  <*  The  Lesser  Zab  falls  into  the  Tigris  at  lien  or 
Assen :  the  Greater  Zab,  at  Haditha,  or  tbirty-aix  miles 
higher.  They  are  large  rivers,  both  together  equal  to  half 
the  Tigris.  They  are  written  iDdifferently  Zaba,  An-Zaba, 
or  Diara,  A-diava,  both  from  n3^7,  Chaldaic,  and  ^KT, 
Zeeb,  (Zab,)  Hebrew,  a  wolf.  Hence  Avmt,  and  Ptolemy'*8 
niisnomer  '  Leukus.'' — Schulter'a  Vita  Saladini.  Indew 
Geog.  '  Fluvius  Zabus.'  It  would  have  been  as  well  if 
he  had  given  us  a  good  derivation  of  Eaprus.  A  wolf,  a 
wild  boar,  and  a  tiger,  are  proper  associates." — Vincent's 
Commerce  of  the  Ancients,  Diss,  on  the.site  of  Opis,  vol.  i. 
p.  534.  Note. 


fhoh  ain  koura,  by  the 


of  it  will  apply  with  equal  truth  both  to  this 
stream  and  to  the  Hauzir  Sou. 

On  our  retiuni  to  the  house  of  the  Aga,  ^ith 
whom  the  Tartars  Imd  put  up,  and  which  was 
in  the  southern  quarter  of  the  town,  we  found 
an  excellent  supjier  prepared  for  us,  of  which 
we  all  partook  together  iu  an  open  room,  over- 
looking the  stream  from  a  height  of  fiity  or 
Mxty  feet,  and  having  full  in  view  before  us,  to 
the  eastward,  the  lofty  mountains  of  Koordis- 
tan  coiiiijletely  capped  with  snow.  Tlic  pros- 
pect open  to  us,  from  the  window  of  the  room 
in  wliich  we  sat,  was  altogether  grand  and 
picturesque,  embracing  a  rich  variety  of  ob- 
ject* and  great  extent  o'^  view.  Tliough  the 
rays  of  the  tsetting  sun  were  now  bumisliing 
tlie  sheeted  summits  of  these  hills  in  the 
East,  we  had  here  in  the  low  countr5*~a  sultry 
and  oppressive  atmosphere ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  plentiful  supply  of  ice,  which 
was  served  in  bowls  of  sherbet  at  our  table, 
the  noise  of  running  water  Iwlow,  and  the 
sight  of  snow-clad  mountains  in  the  distance, 
we  courted  every  breath  of  air,  by  fans  and 
other  artificial  means,  to  cool  us  in  this  bvuu- 
ing  day. 

It  was  partly  in  consideration  of  this  op- 
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pressire  weather,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
roads  being  roiK>rt«l  to  be  now  much  infested 
to  the  southward  and  along  our  path,  that 
some  tlwughts  were  entertained  by  the  Aga  of 
the  town,  who  held  himself  responsible  for  our 
safe  passage  through  his  territory,  to  send  us 
down  by  the  river  from  hence  to  Bagdad,  on 
kelleks  or  raits.  This  was  a  proposition  cm- 
hniced  with  great  eagerness  by  all ;  and  we 
began  even  to  prepare  for  our  cool  trip  by 
water,  so  sanguine  were  we  in  our  hopes  of 
ease  and  repose  after  the  dislocating  rides  and 
scorching  exposure  that  we  liad  lately  inidcr- 
gone.  Our  disapiwintment  was,  therefore, 
proportionately  severe,  when  we  learnt  that, 
from  some  unu:iual  interruption  of  the  navigar 
tion,  by  tlie  Yezccdis,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Altoun  Sou,  and  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Tigris,  there  was  now  no  passing  by  that  way 
in  safety. 

These  Yczecdis,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
were  similar  to  those  of  Kellek,  at  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Zarlja,  who  trace  their  descent 
from  the  mountains  of  Koordistan,  and  con- 
sider themselves  as  a  distinct  {leoplc  from 
those  of  Sinjar,  though,  like  them,  they  are 


n 
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•aitl  lo  jimy  divine  honoon  to  the  enl  principlcr 
at  wt*ll  OS  to  the  f^ood. 

It  in  obceimt  by  the  author  of  the  Dii 
itioii  mi  thv  Tigritt  nnd  tlie  Kujihratc*^ 
'tlmt  llic  Ten  7*houaand  Greeks,  in  their  retreat 
umler  Xoitttpluin,  ruiiml  on  the  euxtem  bnnk 
of  the  'ri/lris  hetnivn  Nineveh  and  Bahvlnn, 
and  Ufurt'  stH-ing  the  city  of  Ctr-nt'  or  Senn, 
on  t!ic  othtT  iNUikt  which  is  direetlv  opponte 
to  the  point  nt  which  thelciwcr  Zab  diNchar^ea 
itnelfinto  the 'I'igris,*  several  vi)lugeAl>elonging 

*  "  Lp*  Dix  MQla,  d«ns  Ivur  retraitM,  tn»ne  ntr  1«  mt 
oriental*  ilu  Tign',  qui  bonle  re  n^ow  f^J^  (votrv  Nbme 
«t  Bibjrloac.)  «C  «wU  qte  cTaTofr  U  «Qe  d'une  vi1b>  nir 
rauOv  riTe,  m  qnl  «l  Cwnti  uu  Carnn.  (vik*.vit  de  foi- 
(m-  ilu  |v(it  '£ab  dan*  Ir  Ti);n-,)  den  liUaprs  du  drrifff 
dr  !■  ItritR-  I'arj'aftii^  m^n*  dc  Cynu  Ic}c«idb.— /^Mywi/idlt 

p^,  «uxi]urlte«t  ajout^  Vrrtlnn  down*,  c'rat-Jt-tfirv,  *I*Im- 
bllall«M  dea  dirux.'  Car  U  tann«  >'«d;  pn^MVa  la  divinM, 
Ml  ■■yfajT^  au  iilufM  dUH  KMdlH%  w— n  en  pluMnin 
aotrat  idionii  dr  I'Orinit  II  prut  miifiM  avoir  limi  k 
Frfrnrd  dra  ilnHnitex  inrmialra  conuiir  rW  nrlntns  daiu 
UDk-  rcligioQ  qui,  ctiiniut;  le  MaxiraWf  admct  deux  )>rind|)i»t 
run  du  bjen,  Tautrv  dii  tnal,  noua  lea  twrn*  d'Hommaz  «t 
fTArimanr-  Ixs  rvon  Kurdes,  qui^  en  ccuMTvaal  I'andnmc 
rcUgioB  dea  Per^  aoot  en  iMUTvur  aux  Mabooiciaiui,  Coat 
ftakmbm  de  ae  mesiger  la  bicnveiUaiieo  da  g^ide  maL- 
Taimnt,  mmmr  du  i-outnun*." — VAnHUe  nir  FEuphntfe  et 
le  Tigrt,  \y  90. 
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to  the  dom^  of  the  Queen  Parysatis,  the 
mother  of  the  younger  Cyrus. — Pfoysatidit 
pagi,  to  which  is  added,  Yezdem  dormts,  that  is 
to  say,  "  the  habitation  of  the  gods."  This 
same  writer  goes  on  to  observe,  that  as  there 
are,  among  the  Koordes,  some  who  still  pre- 
serve the  ancient  religion  of  the  Parsis,  and 
admit  of  honours  to  the  evil  principle,  as  well 
as  to  the  good,  this  term  of  Yezdem,  which  is 
applied  in  the  plural,  may  as  well  mean  the 
infernal  as  the  celestial  divinities,  and  be  ap- 
plied to  the  habitations  of  either  the,  one  or 
the  other. 

It  is  true,  that  Yezdan,  in  the  singular, 
means  God ;  but,  as  it  is  applied  in  the  plural 
here,  it  would  scarcely  be  thought  far-fetched, 
to  interpret  the  expression  of  Yezdem  domus, 
as  the  habitations  of  the  Yezeedis,  or  wor- 
shippers of  Yezdan,  the  peculiar  name  of  God 
in  their  language  ;  more  particularly,  a.s  it  ia 
appUed  to  several  villages  on  the  domain  of 
an  ancient  Persian  Queen,  Parysatis,  the 
mother  of  the  younger  Cyrus.  If  this  be  ad- 
mitted, it  will  correspond  with  the  actual,  as. 
well  as  the  former,  state  of  the  country  here ; 
for  we  had  ourselves  seen  a  village  of  these 
Yezeedis,  who  trace  their  descent  from  the 


in 
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going  out  to  the  northward,  cm  on  expedition 
against  another  tribt%  who  hod  encroached  on 
their  rightK,  nnd  wore  now  indrcnl  encamped 
on  the  eastern  IwrdiT  of  thi-ir  tfrritorv- 

An  it  WM  «aid  by  all.  that  adrontagc  hwlj 
bccMi  Uktfi  of  thin  tumult,  by  robbeni,  wba 
•TO  never  wanting  here,  to  infest  the  roadfl-l 
with  impunity,  a  guard  often  of  this  fVi<*ndlyi 
tribe  waa  sobriti-d  from  the  Sheikh's  son,  1)^] 
the  Agn.  to  protect  ui  ■•  br  an  the  danger 
tlitni^ht   to    extend.     Thi%   the    young 
though  fltill  a  boy  of  little  raore  than  fourteen 
yeoTH  of  age,  liad  the  authority  to  gnml,  nnd 
nothing   could   nion!  plainly  mark  ihe  highj 
degree  of  rv»|K.'ct   in  which  the  nuthority 
And)   chieftf  h  held,  than  the   promptitude 
with  which  nt  lea»l  a  htuidred  horwnien 
sembled  at  the  orders  of  ihiii  child.     He  hii 
M;lf  now  mounted  a  high  blood  mare  ;  and 
furniture  being  costly,  and  his  dress  and  arms 
of  the  very  best  kind  in  use  among  the  Axabs^ 
nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than  the 
iigure  he  inude,  a»  be  gnllojKtl  through  the 
crowd  of  his  own  followers,  |K)ising  Uis  loiict*, 
and  giving  it  the  fine  tremulous  motion  of 
wliich  it  ia  capable  when  well  balanced,  calling 
out  to  hi^  tried  men  by  name*  and  ordering 
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them  to  follow  him  as  he  rode.*  All  the 
Arabs  are  exceedingly  fond  of  thia  display  of 
horsemanship,  and  skilful  management  o£ 
arms ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  when 
the  animals  are  of  a  high  cast,  the  accoutre- 
ments good,  and  the  riders  firmly  possessed 
of  their  seat,  there  are  few  exhibitions  which 
shew  either  the  skill  or  vigour  of  the  man,  or 
the  fire  and  the  beauty  o(  the  faors^  to  greater 
advantage. 

When  the  ten  chosen  guards  were  selected 
out  for  us,  the  young  leader  headed  his  troop 
and  left  us,  to  hasten  towards  the  rest  of  the 
tribe  whom  we  had  met  on  their  march  in  the 
morning.  We  prepared  also  to  depart,  and 
about  nine  o'clock  we  left  the  town  of  Altoim 
Kupree,  going  out  over  the  southern  bridge, 
and  continuing  our  way  in  close  order. 

We  went  now  on  a  course  of  south-east, 
over  a  generally  level  country,  with  detached 
patches  of  cultivation,  and  a  few  small  villages 

•  This  will  remind  the  reader  of  Xenophoo,  rtF  the  de- 
scription given  by  that  beautiful  writer  of  the  youthful 
conduct  and  accomplishmentB  of  the  elder  Cyrus,  who,  at 
an  age  little  exceeding  that  of  the  young  Arab  chi^,  was 
distinguished  by  equal  skill  in  horsemanBhip,  and  by  a 
d^ree  of  prudence  which  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Median 
monarch. — See  the  Cyroptedia,  book  i. 

VOL.  II.  I 


MKtUTeil  in  flitlLrctit  ilirMtiotti  noar  our  tomL 
We  trav4*IU-d  in  mi  roiiiplino  a  idkmcc,  thatj 
not  a  witiml.  rxn-pt  titat  nf  i)w  tramping 
our  homcft,  wtu  licnrd  for  M'veml  niiUv: 
Iboi^  wr  tAivn  M-t  out  on  n  gallop  as  if 
MW  impulse*,  and  c)n>H-  tip  iigain  tngcthrr  to'' 
MM  Um!  hor!M<!>t  o%'(T  hail  /n^tund,  not  a  word 
«■•  nrhniif^fl  tlirougluxit  our  whole  {nrlT : 
ercn  midnight  coming  upon  us,  without  a 
nngli'  voicp  Itaving  broken  silence  nnce  our 
first  wiling  nut.  Kvcr>'  nm>,  imlix-iL,  MVinivl 
too  inuml  on  looking  around  iiim  for  an  ex- 
ptTtctl  nitnck  frcirn  «'n<-nii4'«,  t«  think  of  any 
thii^c  beyond  prv|iaration  for  hiit  nwn  dcttnicc 


JcT.v  9th. — Soon  af\er  midnight,  wc  came 
anjcmg  ridges  of  Atony  hilK  whicli,  in  some 
plaoea,  |tuint4xl  np  the  Hhar|i  cdgcN  of  their 
stmUi  |M.>r|iondienlarly  to  the  horixon,  nnd  in 
other  pUei>M  ucre  of  an  undulating  or  wavy 
form  in  their  outline. 

We  continuctl  among  these  for  alwut  three 
hours,  our  m(o  of  travi'llinp  I>eing  tilover  here, 
on  necount  of  the  ItadnesK  of  the  ro<Kl,  and  on 
leaving  them,  we  came  out  on  a  wide  and  Icrcl 
plain. 

Here  our  Arab  escort  ipiittcd  us,  att  vev 
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were  ctmadered  to  bd  clear  of  all  the  reported 
danger  of  the  road ;  they  returned  to  overtake 
the  rest  of  theif  tnbe  to  the'  northward,"  and 
we'continuedour  way  more  soiitherly  over  the 
plain,  till  we  came  at  day-li^it  to  the  town  of 
Kerkook,  having'  galloped  :about '  thirty-five 
miles  siiice  leaving  Altoiin-Kupree,  and  in  a 
general  dire^on  of  south-south-east.  ■ 

After  reposing  from-  the  &tiguet  of  the 
night,  we  all  arose  before  noon,  and  I  went  out, 
as  was  my  usual  custdm,  with  some  one  of  the 
inh^tante  as^  a  guide,'  to  see  as' much  as  I 
could  of  the  town  during  our  halt  here.'  It 
is  composed  of  three  distinct  portions,  each 
of  a  considerable  size.*  In  the  principal  one 
<^  these,  is  a  high  and  extensive  mound,  arti- 
fidally  shaped  on  the  inclined  slope,  like  that 
of  Arbela,  before  described.  On  thisj  stands 
a  fortifi!ed  town,  rather  than  a  castle,  within 
the  walls  of  which  are  included  a  great  num- 

*  Rauwolff  speaks  of  it  thus :  "  After  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Jews,  my  companions,  was  over,  we  went  on  again,  and 
came  the  twenty-sixth  of  December  to  Carcuck,  a  glorious 
6ne  city,  lying  in  s  plain,  in  a  very  fertile  country  ;  at  four 
miles  distance  is  another  that  lieth  on  an  ascent,  whither  we 
also  travelled,  my  companions  having  business  in  both  of 
them,  and  so  we  spent  two  days  in  them  before  we  were 
ready  to  go  on  again." — ^p.  162; 
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Imt  of  tlvi'Utrifts,  and  ihr  nunaretji  of  three 
nioM]uni  are  necn  to  rur  abore  the  rmt  of  the 
huiUlinfc*  fniin  Mow.     In  thti,  it  was  nidi 
none  but  M(i#lfmN  wcfv  |>rivil«?fp?d  tn  retddc^ 
and  the  number  of  tbne  was  conndcrcd  to 
flrr  or  nix  tboiuniHt  liul  pniJialily  ovi'rmtt'd. 
llu*   M*contl   portion,    thmiph    mfi-rior.    i 
con<te({U('nec,  aa  to  tlie  mnk  of  those  who  ro-' 
•idc  ill  it,  ami  <t^  iniiwrtauct*  ait  n  place  of  d 
fence,  w  yet  by  far  thr  moAt  extensive  and 
moat  |K»piilotu  of  the  three,     lliis  in 
out  »n  tlie  plain  nrnund  the  foot  of  the  cttac 
as  the  elo'ated   |iurtiun  is  called,  nnd  in 
are  the  prinri|iul  klianit,  rafiee-hotueit, 
&c :  tlwtijth  the  minarets  of  only  two  mosques 
are  sei'n,  as  tlu*  iiihiihitantn  an*  not  nil  Mo* 
hiuiimetinn,  hut  contain  a  mixture  of  Arme- 
^jiianji,  Nestorinns  nnd  Sjiiaa  Christians.    The 
ipuliition  of  tliix  |H>rtion  amounts  to  alMiul 
ten  tlioiLsjind  kouIk,  untl  the  hur^ing-ground 
below  is  UH  L-\tenHive,  in  the  space  which  it      ' 
ivers,  aK  a  moderate-!;! zed  village.  ^H 

The  third  portion  ig  distant  lialf  a  mile  from 
tlie  two  former  onefl,  and  it  was  at  a  Iiouac  in      i 
thiH  that  we  liad  halted  to  sleep    away    the      i 
burning  heat  of  the  day.     Tills  is  Hmnllur  and 
more  scattered  tliun  either  of  the  other  paHs 
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of  the  town,  and  cannot  add  more  than  a 
thousand  to  the  gn^s  number  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Kerkook,  which  may,  therefore  upon 
the  whole,  be  nearly  fifteen  thousand. 

This  was  the  first  place  at  which  we  had 
seen  any  trees  since  leaving  Mousul,  and  here 
the  date-tree  was-  more  niunerous  than  any 
other.  I  heard  a  great  deal,  at  this  place,  of 
the  springs  of  naphtha,  which  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kerkook,  and  of  the  earth  from 
which  issues  flames,  which  are  both  looked  on 
by  the  inhabitants  as  prodigies,  known  no- 
where else  in  the  world,  and  marks  of  God*s 
peculiar  favour  to  their  soil.  They  are  said 
to  be  chiefly  among  the  rocky  hills  through 
which  we  had  passed  at  midnight  on  our  way 
from  Altoun  Kupree  to  this  place,  so  that  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  them. 

In  the  examination  of  the  countries  border- 
ing, on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  after  p£issing 
the  Zab,  and  still  speaking  of  the  course  of 
the  latter  towards  the  sea,  D'Anville  says,  the 
country  adjoining  to  the  left  or  eastern  bank 
is  called  Garm,  in  which  he  thinks  it  is  plain 
to  discover  that  of  Garamsei,  which  is  the  name 
of  a  country  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Assyria,  near 
the  middle  of  its  whole  extent  from  north  to 
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south.*  In  my  inqutriiM  ilIUt  this  nuae,  1 
could  gain  no  KitiitfHcUir)'  nMumncc  of  iti 
lx*ing  applied  to  the  country  here,  thouf^ 
tlHML'  of  wlwni  I  nukdc  such  intiuiricH  ooukl 
only  infonn  iiir  lA'  what  wm  {mpulnrly  known, 
and  kncn-  noihinj^  of  history  or  ftvo^^mphy. 
It  ia  prolmblr,  Ik>wi'v«>,  tliat  the  Kark,  or 
Quvlia,  of  AmmianiiA  MarrcllinuSf  and  SimtK 
catttw,  woM  thv  pn-sL'nt  Kark,  ncnr  Soniam,  on 
the  bunkji  ol'  the  Ttgrix,  to  tlie  flouthward  of 
thti ;  and  that  the  Con-ha  nearer  to  Nineveh, 
]f]M>ken  of  l>y  MitsiUA  ^iihI  (>^tckiu]^  fxoni  which 
the  former  wan  dtstinet,  Wiis  the  pn-scnt  Ker- 
kixik,  which  \»  generally  ttKmglil  to  t>e  tlic 
Oemotiiaa  of  UUabo,  and  the  C'^rcuin  of  Pto- 

*  "  Lc  psya  tdjacral  k  U  rirp  fpuuiw,  on  wictitAli*,  nl 
appcU^  Gvrm,  ct  cv  itotn  coqmtvo  tridanmrtiC  cdui  dr 
{ranrntri,  que  Tl^luiiiK*  plan  daM  TAajrir,  vcn  Ir 
milira  «le  ma  ^trailiM*  Ju  nurd  ku  niiiU.  Uait»  M.  A^ 
Minani,  Garni  cat  ud  dulrict  tlepraiUiit  tie  Maphrvia,  res»> 
iljiit  A  Ttfkril,  ci  U  i-«t  Ciii  iiutition  d'lin  ttii,-Ln>]x>liUua  de 
Garm— TtftU'  RH'trupolc  at  oppdle  Betk  j»  loot  (ich-i!  Se. 
teucdv)  witn-nicnt  KnrV  ;  et  Contu,  d«»  tc  ndt  dr  Is 
OMirhc  dc  Jaricot  par  Aatalen  ;  Canba  d«tu  SbnocaxtCt 
doat  U  Uyin  ctl  pnS|<livblo,  el  qui  w  tit  dc  iticmc  A  I'cgard 
.  iTuiw  vllU-  Bitu^  vf^cmcfii  en  Xmyric,  nwi»  vtiiainr  do 
Niiiivv,  ccMiuiip  (1  Lii  i-st  |iarli<  lUii*  Mujtiuis  in  /i&ra  Mom* 
fir  Pnrotlito,  vt  (ionl  Orti-liu»  fjiit  menliun.'" — ITAmvUit  mir 
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leray.  The  three  divifflons  of  the  town.aff  it 
now  stands  are,  however,  large  enough  to  admit 
a  belief  that  it  might  have  been  a  metropo- 
litan see  in  later  times,  and  have  given  its 
name  to  the  district  in  eturHer  ones,  if  it  be 
still  thought  to  be  the  Garm  of  Assemanij 
as  it  is  still  the  largest  town  throughout  the 
plains  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  appearance  of  its  castle,  seated 
on  an  elevated  mound,  is  sufficient  to  induce 
a  belief  of  its  having  been  always  a  fortified 
post  of  some  importance,  and  with  equal  pro- 
babiUty  a  military  station  of  the  Romans 
during  the  existence  of  their  power  here. 
At  all  events,  Uttle  doubt  can  remain  of  this 
Kerkook  being  the  place  intended  to  be  iden- 
tified with  these  ancient  stations  by  the 
French  geogr^her,  on  a  a>mparisan  of  the 
details  which  he  gives"  of  its  local  features  with 
those  which  actually  exist  near  this  spot* 

*  "  Dans  le  voidnage  de  cette  ville,  il  Bort  des  rochers, 
de  I'huile  de  napthe,  qui  est  re^ ue  dans  un  esp^  de'puits; 
et  je  trouve  dans  une  relation  maiiuacrite  d'un  voyage  au 
Levant  par  le  Pere  Emanuel  de  St.  Albert,  visiteur  dies 
Missioiis  de  son  ordre  des  Cannes,  ^  depuis  Eveque  in 
partihuBf  qu'en  remuant  la  terre  aux  environs,  il  en  sort 
des  bluettes.  On  lit  dans  la  G^t^npliie  Torque,  qu'en 
creusant  la  terrc  sur  un  tertre  appelle  Khor-ltour-baba,  il 
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TibuUuH,  in  hiti  Kk^eti,*  i>|ieakii  of  the 
tmitory  of  K«t,  ont*  of  the  rilit-s  foun(U*d 
by  NimroJ  on  tin*  buikA  of  the  Tigris^  and 
in  the  land  of  Shiiur,  a»  pnxlticin;;  N|irinfEB 
ctf  iinphllia.  whirli  thr  |met  tiills  tlio  "ixiin- 
hiiHtible  watcn  of  the  land  of  Krtv,"  nlliutin^ 
proliuhly,  to  Hoine  known  ar(<oiiTit  in  his  own 
time  of  thfw*  springs,  on  the  f{t*ogra]thy  of 
Itabylonia  luid  Aioiyria  must  liare  beon  alwavH 
|K>pularly  known  to  the  leanic-d  among  the 
HomaiM,  aAcr  the  histories  of  Alexantk-r's 
expedition  into  the  EaAt  were  written.t 

On  niv  it'tum  to  the  house  at  which  the 

w 

Tartan  hiul  put  u|x  1  found  a  lurjt^*  party 
iiMcmbLcd,  who  seemed  to  derive  great  enter- 

rn  lorl  ttu  frii  qui  hit  fain-  Booimr,  rt  ijur  tin  ■nae%  ^tmia 
dUtt  del  tnnis  «lu'oa  y  vctte,  Ixiuillir  Tmu  dual  en  la  ■ 
npU> :  en  ajoutant,  tju'on  ^tcjnl  la  rholt^r  Ae  of»  trow* 
en  lea  oomblant  dt  brrrc" — ITAnrilU  mr  FKujAraie  et  la 
Tigre,  p.  IO7. 

*  Lib,  iv.  MntKara  d*  rAcadonic  de»  IjueripiiatH^ 
icme  xxviL  p.  90. 

^  Naplitlui  t*  tnrniiuacd  u  abouiuUn^  in  Bahylonu,  aad 
«n  Mid  to  run  in  ihc  nutincT  or  Ui(ui<l  bitumen.  'Xhe 
llBniiv  livtMcci)  it  Mwl  tin*  ii  iitUNtMl  <io,  uitl  it  «a»  thua, 
Mya  Plinyt  dial  Medaabumt  brr  liii*h«n«l'>  nmciibinc.  Ilrr 
prdle,  Itrinft  anoinud  by  it,  vu  ouifiht  by  thp  6r«  vfaen 
■he  appnwchud  the  altnn  to  ucTiGcv. — PUn.  AW.  BiM. 
buok  ii.  c.  105. 
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tsumnent  from  the  antica  of  a  dancing  bear. 
This  was  a  large  white  shaggy  animal,  which 
had  been  brought  by  the  Koords,  who  exhibit- 
ed it,  from  the  snow-clad  mountains  of  their 
own  country,  at  a  distance  of  four  days'  joiu:- 
ney  to  the  eastward.  They  said  that  these 
animals  were  very  rare  among  their  hills,  and 
the  liberality  with  which  the  spectators  re- 
warded their  shewing  it,  seemed  to  imply 
that  it  was  a  creature  still  less  frequently  seen 
here.* 

From  the  report  of  my  guide,  corrected  by 
some  confronting  testimonies  of  others  whom 
I  questioned  on  the  same  subject,  I  learnt 
that  there  were,  in  each  of  the  three  portions 
of  which  Kerkook  is  composed,  ten  mosques, 
twenty-four  coffee-hous^  ten  khans,  and 
two  public  baths;  and  that  the  number  of 
Christian  places  of  worship,  of  different  sects, 
was  either  four  or  five.  The  town  is  sub- 
ject to  the  Pasha  of  Bagdad,  and  its  envi- 
rons are  sufficiently  productive  to  yield  him 
a  respectable  tribute.     The  governor  is  one 

*  Wild  beasts  of  almost  all  the  larger  species  were  found 
in  this  country  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Cyrus ;  and  the 
hunting  of  them  formed  an  important  part  of  the  education 
of  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Persia. — Cyropcedia,  book  i. 
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of  hill  own  immediate  dependants,  and  attach- 
ed to  hiin  ate  jiut  a  sufllcient  number  of  sol- 
ili<*ni  only  t4>  form  a  body-guard  for  his  per^ 
MHial  defence. 


•lUJOt  Tomi  aw  KWrRKB, 

*T    TNK    fOOT    Of    A    BAMOB    ur    HII.I 


CHAPTER  V. 

.I^AOM  KEHKOOK,  BY    KIFFREE,  TO  KARA  TUPFG, 
OB  THE  BLACK  HILL. 

W^HEN  the  Tartars  had  partaken  of  a  hearty 
aiQfili  and  lounged  away  an  hour  over  their 
^•^68,  Vie  prepared  again  to  depart,  though  the 
heat  of  the  day,  to  avoid  which  was  the 
.aU^ed  cause  of  our  long  halt  here,  instead  a( 
jiavjilQ^subaided,  was  now  at  its.greatest  hei^t. 
.Tb^re  .was  no  persuading  my  companiom  to 
.tJtaSfihQW^yer,  so  that  we  saddled  our  horses 
and  mouated,  and  at  three  o'clock  set  out 
ftom  Kfirkook. 

Our  course  went  now  to  the  southward,  over 
a  country  that  was  generally  waste  and  un- 
cultivated, and  on  the  south-east  of  us  was  an 
extensive  plain,  the  horizon  of  which  was  as 
boimdlei^  as  that  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  east 
and  north-east  the  view  terminated  in  the 
hills  of  Koordistan. 


Ul 
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At  sim-flpt,  having  gone  aliuut  vightvcn  ur 
twoitjr  miles,  we  cmmc  ninong  a  iiuiiiIht  of 
gardeiM,  with  watrh-towen  dispcmcd  otct 
ihriiit  nn<\  a  Ninnll  tuiinlt't  lu-ar :  and  tM*fbn> 
iuicliiif;h(,  l>v  whU'li  time*  uv  liad  gone  about 
t(ii  tiiilcji  inori',  wi*  raiue  to  tlu?  tnllogc  of 
Tuook,  tuning  jmNH'tl  no  (jtrcan)  thruughnut 
'<iur  wnv,  tltuu^h  ono  af  the  brunclK'M  of  thu 
L<9«cT  /ab  is  there  Lud  down  l>^  Mujur  Mbc- 
doiialf)  Kinneir. 

ThtM  plan*,  from  ai  much  mn  wc  could  ob- 
^Utriv  of  it  n(  thJM  hour  of  the  night,  apitenn**! 
to  Im>  lnrgt> ;  I  nutircHl  thnt*  iiiom|Ul%  with 
mirinrctM,  jind  n  iiumlK*r  of  hoiix-Sr  liiiilt  of 
anrirni  brtck>.  At  the  cntranrt'  uf  tlw  town, 
was  a  Muhammi'dun  tomb  of  a  ven*  singular 
oomtruction.  Its  base  was  .1  >u|uan%  on  which 
was  raisiMl  a  dome,  not  of  the  usual  shape, 
but  i)ointt'<l  like  n  5Upir-l(iaf,  and  (bniie<l  of  a 
^chf^ueml  o|>en  work  of  bricks,  resembling  the 
pyramidal  form,  in  which  cakptt  of  Hoap  are 
Minictimes  piled  up  in  pcrlumcnt*  ttho]M,  with 
their  enibt  only  resting  on  each  otlicr,  nnd 
the  interstices  hollow. 

We  were  entertaine<l  at  this  place  wit)i  a 
go*»d  su)>|x.-r ;  clmnged  horic»  with  less  noise 
and  bustle  tliau  we  hod  any  where  yet  dime ; 
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euld  being  iumished  with  another  escort  of 
five  Arab  horsemen  for  the  way,  we  departed 
about  midnight,  observing^  as  we  went  out  of 
the  town,  a  tall  isolated  minaret,  with  a  square 
base  and  circular  tower,  like  the  pedestal  and 
'shaft  of  a  large  column. 

July  10th. — On  leaving  Taook,  we  con- 
tinued our  course  still  southerly,  over  a  desert 
country,  which  was  often  pebbly,  and  destitute 
of  cultivable  soil,  but  never  loose  or  sandy. 

We  next  came  to  a  ground  of  gravel  and 
elay,  and  passed  in  sight  of  some  small  viU 
lages  scattered  near  our  route,  when,  at  sun- 
rise, after  a  ride  of  about  twenty  miles,  we 
entered  the  town  of  Koolmaty. 

This  is  a  large  place,  stretching  itself  along 
the  eastern  foot  of  a  range  of  barren  hills  ;  the 
whole  town,  however,  lying  in  the  midst  of 
gardens,  plantations  of  date-trees,  and  cul- 
tivated patches  of  land.  There  were  three 
or  foiu:  mosques,  and  some  good  dwelling- 
houses,  a  market  abundantly  supplied  with 
friiit^  and  springs  of  excellent  water. 

We  were  entertained  at  the  house  of  the 
Aga,  or  governor  of  the  town,  where  it  is 
usual,  when  there  is  no  good  caravanserai,  for 


ihte  l^irtan  to  holt:  and  after  ^It^tin^  tar 
an  hoiur,  wr  art  furwurd  on  the  nmc  h(nM% 
fniJi  unca  not  lieinir  to  tw  procuml  at  thii 
station. 

Wc  It-ft  the  town  of  Koafaaitr,  by  a  road 
t— ding  out  tliruiigh  gardens  and  gTYircs  of 
palm-trucii,  undoMxl  on  each  side  with  mud 
walla,  and  meniblinf!.  in  tht^sc  features,  many 
of  the  villages  in  the  Sliarkeeah,  or  eastern 
part  of  Lowrr  t^pU  'Hie  rcsvrahbnce  wai 
heightrned  hy  our  coming  nudik'iily  out  upon 
dnuTt  ground,  and  meeting  large  hcitls  of 
eaniclii  and  h1ux>{>,  under  the  care  of  Arab 
driver?. 

Our  eotinip  vnu  Rtill  gmcmlly  a  southern 
one,  nniU  fllVr  a  ride  of  about  eight  miles,  wc 
alighl^l  nt  tltc  KJian  of  Baiaat,  around  whit4i 
were  a  few  iM-atti'n>d  dwellings  just  suflident 
in  number  to  descn'c  the  name  of  a  village. 

Tliii  cnravanficrai  wm  one  of  the  Hneat 
buildingn  tluit  we  hod  seen  since  leaving  Mou- 
8ul ;  it  consiitt(.*d  of  an  outer  and  an  inner 
room,  both  having  domed  ceilings,  very  nicvly 
8tuccoe<l,  and  the  latter  apartment  containing 
a  raised  bench  for  a  divan,  with  beds,  carpets, 
and  Hmaller  recesses  for  the  convenience  of 
tho«e  who  miglit  dmrc  to  repose  here. 
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We  remuned  at  this  place  two  hours,  which 
were  divided  ia  neuly  equal  portions  between 
eating,  drinking,  siBokin^  and  sleqHng';  and 
at  El  Assr,  or  near  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  we  |H«pared  again  to  moont,  though,  as 
before,  the  allied  reason  of  our  making  any 
stay  here  at  all,  was  to  avoid  the  oppresrare 
power  of  the  Ban> 

We  were  fumiebed  with  fredi  horses  for  oiur 
use,  but   the    baggag&4ninials  carrying  the 
packets  could  not  be  replaced  by  others ;  and 
tte  had  an  escort  of  twenty  Arab  horsemen 
g^ven  to  us  for  protection,  as  the  road  irom 
hence  to  the  southward  was  said  to  be  still 
more  infested  with  robbers  than  that  over 
which  we  had  already  passed  firom  the  north. 
On  leaving  Baiaat,  our  course  was  directed 
toward  the  east,  and  we  continued  to  follow 
this  direction,  fdong  the  southern  foot  of  a 
line  of  bare  hills,  with  desert  ground  on  our 
right,  whidi  continued  all  the  way  without 
intermis8i<»i,  until  we  reached  the  town  of 
Kiffiree^  having  travelled  about  thirty  miles. 

JnLT  ll^L — Before  we  had  Imn  down  to 
sleep,  on  the  preceding  night,  a  great  deal 
of  busUe,  quamUing,  and  abuse,  had  passed 
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between  the  I'artan  and  keepers  of  the  port- 
horacat  at  this  station;  the  latter  inmstuig 
that  they  coukl  not  fumuh  lu  with  animab 
until  wnie  Hlioukl  return  this  way  from  Bag- 
dad. L'nder  thiM  impreasiom  the  youngest  of 
the  I'artara,  Ali,  with  Suliinan  the  merchant, 
and  myiteU',  coin|Kwed  ourselves  quietly  to 
rest,  in  the  Hnn  assurance  and  belief^  that 
whatever  could  be  done  by  bullying,  would 
be  securely  effected  by  the  hoarse  voio^  the 
thick  whip,  and  the  lordly  air  of  Jonas ;  and 
that,  if  hones  were  to  be  had,  we  should  be 
furnished  with  them  through  his  influence^ 
without  any  exertions  of  our  own. 

\\'^hen  we  awoke  in  the  morning  however, 
after  enjoying  an  undisturbed  sleep,  without 
the  din  of  voices  to  rouse  us  as  usual,  the  ex- 
traonliiiary  !«iU-ni.'u  ami  tnincnitllitv  u\i>i  soon 
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Resident  the  news  of  our  being  on  the  way, 
but  leaving  the  pubHc  packets  and  ba|rf{;agc 
with  which  he  was  charged,  to  be  brought 
afler  him  by  Ali,  his  companion,  nliandoning 
SuUmun  and  myself,  by  each  of  whom  lie  had 
been  paid  a  j;ood  round  sum  for  takinji;  us 
under  his  protection,  to  find  our  xvay  to  Bag- 
da<l  in  the  I>est  n)aiiner  we  <*oidd. 

It  may  be    remarked,  with  rcgartl  to    the 
practice  of  travelling  with  government  Tar- 
tars, that  the  only  reason  of  its  l3eing  resorted 
to,  is  the  intjwssibility  of  otherwise  procuring 
relays  of  liorscs  on  the  road.     In  each  of  the 
stages,  between  the  great  to^vns  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire,  but  more  particularly  in  those  on 
the  direct  road,  between  Constantinople  and 
Bagdad,  there  arc  certain   persons,  who  con- 
tract with  the    government,    to  supply  the 
couriers  with  horKOs  from  that  stage  to  the 
next     These,  however,  keep  no  gi-eater  num- 
ber than  is  just  barely  necesKury  to  fulfil  thcic 
contract,  and  these  mostly  of  an  inferior  kiml, 
and  in  wretched  condition ;  sintv  the  t-ontract 
is  always  a  losing  one  to  the  parties  furnish- 
ing the  horses,  and  is  generally  forced  on  them 
by  the  government,  as  one  among  many  other 
modes  of  exacting  tribute.     A  person  traveU 

VOL.  u. 
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ling  alone  could,  llierefore,  procure  no  horses 
on  hire  at  any  of  these  stages,  none  being 
usiially  kept  for  that  purpose.     To  travel  on 
one's  own  horse  with  a  caravan,  is  insupport- 
ably  tedious  to  any  person  in  haste,  and  to 
proceed  either  safely  or  expeditiously  alone, 
that  is,  without  die  protection   either  of  a 
caravan  or  couriers,  is  quite  impracticable.     It 
is,  therefore,  usual  for  all  travellers  who  are 
in  haste,  to  apply  to  a  Tartar  going  on  the 
roiid,  And  to  pay  him  a  certain  siun  of  money 
for  the  whole  journey.     Tlie  traveller,  for  this 
com]>ensation,   is  provided   with  a  horse  at 
every  stage,  and  l>oth  his  proWsions  and  pre- 
sents  to    servants  are   all   ftimished  by  the 
Tartar.     The  only  thing  necessary  for  luin  to 
take  on  sucli  a  journey,  is  his  own  saddle  and 
bridle,  portmanteau,  whip,  anil  leathern  bottle 
for  water.     Every  thing  else  may  be  had  on 
the  road,  if  the  mode  of  living  common  to  the 
country  be  adopted ;  but  neither  the  articles 
of  table-furniture,  wine,  tea,  or  other  comforts 
of  travelling  in  Europe,  will  lie  found.     'ITie 
best  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  ton'ards 
these  men  is,  according  to  the  testimonies  of 
most  jiersong  who  have  travelled  with  them, 
a  proud  and  haughty  demeanour,  and  a  gene- 
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lal  seriousness  and  reserve.  There  are  no 
class  of  people  who  domineer  more  readily, 
or  with  more  vulgar' insolence,  over  those 
whom  they  have  in  their  power,  than  these 
.Tartars ;  but,  like  meet  bra^adocios,  they  are 
soon  made  to  yield  to  a  manly  and  persevering 
^-mness  of  resistance  to  their  encroachments. 

But  to  return — Ali,  Suliman,  and  myself, 
w««  now  left  here,  without  an  immediate 
prospect  of  our  being  able  to  procure  any 
animals  to  proceed.  Like  good  Moslems,  we 
.consoled  each  other  with  the  belief  that  our 
detention  was  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate, 
and  could  not  be  avoided,  although  neither  of 
my  companions  failed  to  invoke  curses  on  the 
head  of  the  treacherous  Jonas,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  this  infliction ;  but,  un  vUling  to  dwell 
xm  what  could  not  be  remedied,  we  ordered 
the  best  dinner  that  the  jdace  could  afford, 
and  sent  out  our  mandate,  as  persons  in  au- 
thority, to  invite  all  who  would  come  to  par- 
take of  our  hospitality. 

We  had  scarcely  sat  down,  before  there 
arrived  a  Tartar  from  Bagdad,  bringing  under 
his  charge  two  Europeans^  both  dre^ed  as 
Tartars,  and  bound  to  Constantinople.  They 
arrived  so  opportunely,  that  we  made  them 
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joint  pAiiaken  of  oar  feast:  aiul  the  two 
tlemcsit  who  wcir  but  vet  in  the  com  mei 
mmt  of  tlH*ir  jountcvt  being  wx'll  providrd 
with  conlialiianil  tpiritji  for  their  own  use.  we 
Mnitx«<l  to  tlniiit.  notu-ith«t«nding  the  h<'at  of 
Uw  wcnthiT  anil  tin*  pmicncc  of  twnitr  of  the 
Psithrul.  thi-ir  travrlliiig  noes  of  n  portion  of 
tlic  tine  Krvncti  brandy'  aiid  excvlU-nt  Ratafia 
iwith  which  thi-y  were  fumislicd.  'Die  notion 
■of  thcae  travcllens  that  in  the  dog-dayti  cor- 
diaU  vri'Tv  iieoonuy  to  rc|iair  the  t?xhaiu>tioi 
of  animiil  heat  and  Htrength,  jtiHtiHed  this 
cotiRH.*  in  the*  ryvn  of  tlic  one  party*  and  the 
biini|)t'nt  Kwalluwed  by  Ali  and  Suliman.  to 
tlie  cun*.'  of  Jonas  who  linil  ilcMTti-d  uh  in 
our  utnuKtt  need,  warranted  the  otherwise 
^forbidden  draught  in  the  pyes  of  tht*  other. 
Over  our  aflemoon  pipeH,andwhile  iheTurks 
beside  u»  »vre  tUee^iing  away  the  heat  of  the 
17, 1  began  to  learn  more  of  my  companiooi^ 
who  had  thux  huddenly  come  U|K>n  us,  and 
wlio  now  very  agreeably  relieved  tlic  tedium  of 
our  detention,  iioth  of  them  Mere  Italiaos ; 
the  eldest,  named  Padre  Camilla  di  Jesu,  was  a 
friar  of  theCnrmelite  order,  who  had  been  many 
ycani  resident  at  Bagdad,  and  vnvi  non-  retum-j 
ing  tJ  Iloinc,  by  way  of  Con^luntinople;  tlie] 
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other  was  a  young  man  who  had  gone  origi- 
nally firom  Italy  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
had  resided  some  time  with  his  father,  a  mer- 
chant of  that  city.     Having  heard,  from  some 
of  the  distant  traders  with  whom  his  father 
corresponded,  of  the  fame  of  Damascus,  he 
solicited  permission  to  make  a  joiuney  to  that 
city,  and  it  was  granted  to  him,  under  the 
hope  of  his  being  able  to  transact  some  useful 
business  ther^  at  the  same  time  that  he  grati- 
fied his  curiosity.     The  most  singular  part  of 
the  history  of  this  young  man's  travels  was, 
however,  that  he  went  from  Constantinople 
to  Alexandria  in  Bgypt,  believing  that  to  be 
the  straightest  and  shortest  road  to  Damas- 
cus ;  and,  after  landing  there,  he  went  up  to 
Cairo  by  the  Nile,  under  an  impression  that 
that  city  was  also  in  the  direct  road  to  the 
place  of  his  destination.    When  he  had  at 
length  reached  Damascus,  by  this  circuitous 
route,  having  gone  from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem 
by  the  Desert  of  Suez,  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  recollection  of  this  error  would  have 
taught  him  to  make  more  careful  inquiries 
regarding  the  relative  positions  of  places  he 
might  have  to  visit  in  future.     But  it  appears 
he  never  did  discover  that  he  had  not  come  by 
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till*  iifumt  h'bv,  brlieving  uIwiivk.  on  the  con~\ 
trvry*  thut    his  vovagv  to  Alexandria   by 
and  his  journey  from  Cairo  to  DanuMCOft 
UihI,  luul   iMfn  in   ntnirly  n  xtraifrlit  lino.     It** 
•TM  thiu.  thjit  uhcn  ho  wiu  iilMiit  to   leAve>1 
DwiMNCUi,  on  \m  return   to  Conntantinoplc, 
haritig    hrnnl   uf  fcrvnl   c^ravoiiH  ^inp  from 
lhi>  Itimicr  jjtiut'   tu  Uu^iUul  evt'r\'  year,   and) 
being  aware  of  others  coming  ako  from  Baf;- 
datl    to   (4in«taiuiiio|^  in  about  the   nunc 
|K'riucl  of  time*  he  conceived  tliat  these  cara- 
vaiw  miut  be  the  mune  ;  oml  conrliidinp  rmntj 
thiit  that  Bafcdad  lay  in  hifi  direct  r*wi\  iKniie 
be  had  arltially  jouna-ycd  fWnn  DantoHrtut  tr 
tliflt    place  o**t'r   the  Syrian    Desert,   in  the-l 
hotli'Mt  aouon  of  the  year,  n-ithout  ever  once^i 
asking,  during  tlu*  whole   forty  days  of  hw 
ruule.  in  which  dirit-tion  C'onKiaiitinoplc  l»yf  I 
Tlie  whole  of  this  watt  nnrraled  to  me  with.  I 
Nuch  an  apparent    unconMt*i(ni.sm>Ns  of  itit  al^- 
surdity,  t}ial,incredulou}i  as  1  was  ui  KrHt,  osto^ 
mcli  ifctiorance  Winf^poMtihle,  1  muh  at  length' 
coin|K'LIcd  to  lK'li«*e  it  really  to  have  lui|>- 
pened  as  descrilxil,  e«j>ecially  when  1   heard 
this  Toiing  man  affirm  his  ronvirtion,  that  the 
diiitanre  from  ConRtantinnple  to  Ragdad,  by 
the  way  of  Cuiro  and  DainoHCUit,  could  not  be 
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less  than  fifty  thousand  miles ;  while  tliat  be- 
tween Bagdad  and  Constantuiople,  by  the  way 
he  was  now  returning,  could  not  exceed  fire 
hundred ;  adding  that,  for  his  part,  he  «ou}d 
not  ctmoeive  why  the  longer  route  was  evet 
taken^  since  it  was  as  disagreeable  as  it  was 
distant ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  shirewdly  sug- 
gesting that  there  m:^ht  be  reas<H»  for  this 
course^  known  only  to  Him  from  whom  no 
secrets  are  hid ! 

About  midni^t,  the  Tartfu*,  who  was  taking 
these  travellers  from  Bagdad  to  Constantino- 
ple, being  obliged  to  proceed  with  the  h<H'8efi 
on  which  they  had  arrived  here,  gave  tmlers 
for  departure,  and  the  animals  being  very 
promptly  saddled^  and  the  water-bottles  filled, 
our '  companioiu  left  us,  with  mutual  saluta- 
tions, benedictions,  and  regrets. 

July  12th. — As  no  hope  of  a  release  from 
our  detention  at  this  place  yet  presented  itseli^ 
we  strolled  about  the  town,  and  lounged  at 
the  cofiee-house  with  as  much  resignation  as 
was  practicable,  though  without  the  same 
sources  of  entertainment  which  we  possessed 
on  the  preceding  day  to  dissipate  our  carea 

The  town  of  Kufree,  or  Kif&ee,  is  seated 
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on  ft  plain,  at  tbe  Ifrmination  of  the  line  iH' 
Inn-  IiiIIk.  it»ii'ntH'(l  on  our  wnv  fram  Baiaat 
to  thu  ptncT,  and  i-xUMulinfc  throufchout  the 
wltolc  diHtuiee  bflwn*n  thi'ni.  Ttie  toMii  u 
inodvntcly  Ui^  ami  in  cnckMcd  within  a 
wmll.  which,  a*  wrll  on  tlie  htiildinfrt  within  \tn 
[MiekMurf.  ix  cutuilrui-ted  of  mud,  hardi*nL>d  by 
being  iiiil)i>ddi.'d  in  it.  There  i.i  a 
'ttiiMin  of  Hear  wiiter  whirli  runH  within  the 
wall,  on  the  fai«t ;  and  thia  w  diKtributed  bv 
■null  cuuiIk  through  the  centntl  |ULrt>i  of  the 
town,  onntrihtiting  to  the  cleanlineiw  of  the 
place,  and  the  i-otivenietice  uf  it«  inliahitont^ 
The  wall  of  the  town,  near  which  this  stream 
bt^nn  to  nin,  has  a  high  |MirQ|x't,  or  breast- 
work, picrred  with  hmfK-holeM  for  niiislcetry; 
am)  the  platform  of  tliis  is  oM-ended  to  by 
narrow  iH^htii  of  8te)Ms  but  there  were  no 
cannon  ptiinl<*<l  in  any  |iart  of  it. 

llie  UiKiirs  ore  very  mean  in  appearance 
though  tbey  arv  fiiniiMhcd  with  n  suftieiency 
of  provisions,  and  |)artirul:irly  with  exci'Uent 
fniit,  among  which  melon»t  and  grape»  are  the 
bent  and  nuntt  abundant. 

There   is  a  giNKi  nwk-shop  at  which  ka-' 
IkiuIw,  or  roAHted  meat  and  HnusigcH,  can  he 
pnxnirc<l ;  and    llioiig})    there   i»   only     one 
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ooflfee-house  in  the  place,  this  is  adequate  to 
the  supply  of  aU  the  idlers  and  passengers 
through  the  town. 

The  caiavanserai  at  which  we  put  up,  during 
our  detentlon-here,  was  like  the  one  described 
at  Baiaat,  in  the  general  style  of  its  architec- 
ture, which  was  purely  Tiu'kish.  It  consisted 
of  many  apartments,  some  of  them  having 
fire-places  in  the  walls,  like  Eiu-(^>ean  chim- 
neys; others,  with  benches  and  nich^  or 
recesses,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers, 
and  all  ornamented  and  vaulted,  in  the  Turk- 
ish rather  than  the  Arabic  manner. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  all  the  arches 
in  the  caravamerai  and  coffee-house  are  point- 
ed in  the  Saracenic  form,  with  concave  or 
hollow  parts  beneath  them,  all  those  seen  in 
the  other  buildings  of  this  town  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind :  some  of  these  are  round  arches, 
of  the  pure  semi-circular  Roman  shape; 
others  are  the  flattened  segment  of  a  circle, 
approaching  to  the  Saxon  form ;  and  others 
again  have  a  broad  indentation  in  the  centre 
of  a  fiat  arch,  like  those  described  in  the 
mosque  of  Ibrahim  el  Khaleel,  at  Orfah ;  all 
apparently  constructed  without  regard  to  any 
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fixed  rulCf  Jiurt  m  the  caprice  or  the  urchitect 
directed. 

The  bin^nuiftc.  fpnturra,  ami  minplfxinTW  of 
the  inhahiiantx  are  ehicHy  Turkioih.  Thin  cir* 
euiDHtaiici-.  wUled  to  the  fitrt  of  tho  rarnvmn- 
nenii  here,  and  jit  the  Uut  »tation,  Itring  of 
I'urkuih  nrehitwtun*.  renders  it  prohahh*.  that 
the  finl  settlement  of  manv  of  these  t^tnaller 
plaoMt  ■■  TilUfEes  watt  the  erection  of  a  post- 
houM  or  knnauk.  for  the  rouricn  between 
CoMtantino|i)e  ami  Kif^lmt,  wlicn  thbt  bst 
bMunc  t}\v  dirttant  fmntier  toun  of  thoTuHc- 
iah  empire ;  and  tluit  vilUfces  of  Turk'!*  have 
fdnec  grown  up  pro}{re«Mvely  around  the»e 
halttnf^-plufes.  Tliiii  would  (tiilHeiently  ar- 
cottnt  for  tlieir  l»eing  pl(ice<l  at  totaled  and 
equal  di]>t«nreft  from  em-h  other,  while  all  the 
rert  of  thecountr>'  Ijotwuen  them  is  d<«ert  and 
unpoo]d(.'d :  an  well  o»  for  the  groat  predomi- 
niuire  of  I'urluAh  fcaturcts  and  the  pre»en'a- 
tion  of  the  Turkiitli  language,  in  these  places, 
lying  ill  the  great  jMist-route,  though  they  are 
bordenKl  on  the  one  side  hy  Aral)«  and  on  the 
other  hy  Kocrrds. 

Tliere  are  a  few  ganlenit,  with  date  and 
other  fruit  trees,  here ;  and  in  walking  in  one 
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of  Uiem  I  observed  myriads  of  insects,  of  the 
genus  CocciiiellB,  all  seemingly  regaling  them- 
selves on  the  Aphid^  or  plant-lice,  which  are 
said  to  be  their  favourite  food ;  they  covered 
the  leaves  of  all  the  lower  shrubs,  in  countless 
multitudes.  They  were  of  the  species  that 
ha^  red  shells  with  black  spots  ;  though  the 
spots  were  in  many  of  them  not  very  distinct, 
and  they  frequently  went  in  pairs,  attached 
together  by  their  tails.  Some  pieces  of  cloud- 
ed marble  were  brought  to  me  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  as  stone  from  the  neighbouring 
range  of  hills.  These  were  all  the  natural 
curiosities,  if  these  couJd  so  be  called,  which 
the  place  produced,  excepting  the  large  storks, 
"  Uadjee  Lug  Lug,"  which  had  their  nests  on 
almost  every  house  in  the  town. 

On  every  part  of  our  road  from  Mousul  to 
this  place,  we  had  seen,  for  the  last  five  days, 
the  beautiful  bird,  called  Syren  by  the  French, 
and  War-War  by  the  Arabs ;  but  here,  proba- 
bly on  .account  of  the  great  heat,  we  lost  sight 
of  them  altogether.  From  the  same  catise, 
also,  fleas,  which  had  hitherto  abounded  in 
our  route,  had  now  entirely  disappeared; 
tlunigh  more  offensive  vermin  were  still  seen 
on  every  carpet  and  cushion  on  which  we 
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oouUl  voiituri'  tu  recline.  l*he  heat  wm,  in-| 
deed,  inU'fuc  thf  thrrmoinptcr  IxHng  front, 
ISC  at  uoon  to  12A'  ol  ihrfc  huur»  after 
ridian,  no  tlial  even  the  pfopic  of  thr  couni 
vtvTv  o{ipn'«M.tl  by  it.  Tlu-  »riiid  wm  Houtb-j 
went  blowing  from  the  Uest^rt.  and  in  very] 
light  aim  ;  und  ptTWTW  ntudinff  hvrr,  who  h 
been  odun  at  Buwondi  and  Bogilad, 
pUiiK-d  of  tilt'  Ktillry  uir  and  xufibi'ating  bl 
of  hot  nnnd,  an  being  equal  to  those  of 

oral  seasons  at  thcw  respcctire  cities. 

As  our  detention  began  to  he  generallj 
Icnoun  and  eonimiaernted,  we  were  invitett' 
afltT  ihv  pmyi'D*  of  K!  Ai*ar,  to  the  houHe  of 
u  ivrtiiin  Ihtdjee  llabi*eb,  who  winhed  tu  h'uru 
the  |Hirtii'ular»  of  our  being  altundum-d,  and 
expresaed  lui  intention  of  »w»iHting  an  out  of 
our  difficulty.  -\s  we  proccedi^  to  lits  alxxle, 
Buliman  began  to  entertain  an  idea  that  this 
pilgrim  might  l>c  a  particular  friend  of  his,  of 
the  juune  name,  and  wht^n  they  met,  this  was 
verified  by  their  einbninng  each  other.  We 
now  learnt  llmt  the  lliulji'e  hail  himself  oomc 
thiKi  far  from  Itagdail  with  a  snmll  earavan  of 
tnercluuidize,  and  this  iK-'ing  now  disjiosed  of, 
he  was  hoinewanl-l>ound  with  the  returns  of 
bis  H|)cculatioi),  which  were  to  be  carried  back 
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on  the  same  animals,  the  beasts  and  their 
lading  all  belonging  to  himself.  Our  diffi- 
culties, as  to  further  progress,  were  now  at 
once  removed.  By  increasing  the  lading  of 
some  of  his  mules,  and  making  his  servants 
dismount  from  others,  to  ride  and  walk  l^ 
turns,  a  horse  and  two  mides  were  set  at 
liberty  for  the  use  of  Ali,  Suliman,  and  my- 
self. The  horse  was  ^ven  to  me,  as  the 
greatest  stranger  of  the  party,  it  being  known 
to  all  that  I  came  from  Egypt ;  and  though 
the  Tartar,  Ali,  had  not  only  the  self-regard 
to  ask  it  for  himself,  but  the  efi^ntery  to 
demand  it  as  a  right,  he  being  the  Sultan's 
messenger,  yet  no  entreaties  of  mine  could 
prevail  on  the  young  SuUman,  for  whose  sake 
alone  we  had  obtained  these  animals,  to  take 
the  horse,  and  permit  me  to  ride  the  mule. 
The  laws  of  hospitality,  he  said,  forbade  it, 
and  he  was  on  this  point  quite  immovable. 

At  sun-set,  a  grave  and  formal  party  was 
assembled  at  the  Hadjee's  place  of  halt,  con- 
sisting of  a  sleek  and  full-bearded  Moollah, 
and  some  of  the  chief  elders  of  the  town. 
Here,  most  of  the  party  prayed,  AU  and  my- 
self being  the  only  ones  who  did  not  join ;  at 
which  the  Moollah  was  not  a  little  scandalized. 


%m 
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From  ht*nce  we  ivtiml  to  ttie  bank  of  the 
flCream,  vhirh  nin  Uirottgh  ihf  (own.  uiul  iwr- 
tuok  of  an  t>3Lcrllent  »up|ier  given  bv  tbe  Hnd- 
jif  tu  all  biK  clcfienditntji,  inrluding  two  cler- 
vuhf*,  uho  hud  l»ii*(inie  (lunnuiifnt  hongen- 
on  in  bin  train.  We  were  thiiti  nummocMd 
to  mount,  nnd  iibout  tiro  boun  after  mn-flet 
proccL'tkfl  on  our  wnv  ;  the  whole  party  con- 
sistinfE  oTmx  horsps,  and  almut  Hfiy  niiilMi  and 
asMa,  bcsidcf)  two  Tartar*  fVom  Moitsul,  who 
had  jufit  joined  lu  as  we  were  ftettinjE  out, 
and  who  mde  tlw  same  horsett  n  hieh  thev  liad 
Immght  fmm  tlicir  but  stage. 


Jri.Y  I3tb. — Our  «iup»e,  durinfc  the  night, 
bad  been  neurty  .%outh,  and  tbe  wtioie  of'  our 
rood  Iav  over  a  level  und  desert  plain  :  when, 
a(Wr  six  bourN  of  easy  travrlliiig^  at  the  rate  of 
about  three  inilt^  an  bouri  we  entered  the 
town  of  Kara  Tup|M',  or  the  BlaeJc  Hill,  which 
that  mime,  in  Turkuli.  impUe*. 

^Vbile  the  'I'Arlans  and  those  who  had 
cbjirpe  of  the  Liden  aninial8,  went  to  idigbt  at 
the  public  kban,  n  new  nin!M|iU'.  wbidi  Htood 
just  at  the  entrance  of  Uie  villa^,  was  selected 
(or  our  plnce  oi'  lialt ;  it  being  suggested,  by 
the  McKillali.  who  had  come  viith   uh   from 
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Kiffiree,  that  within  the  building  there  would 
be  goodaccomznodation  for  ourselyes,  and  in 
the  court  an  exodlent  place  for  our  horses. 
We  accordio^y  alighted,  and  after  formal 
prayers,  ledby  the Moollah himself, as  Imaum, 
at  the  head  of  the  party,  we  took  care  of  our 
animals,  and  all  lay  down  to  sleep. 

On  awaking  which  was  long  after  the  sun 
had  risen,  I  found  near  me  an  old  white- 
bearded  Sheikh,  the  priest  and  schoolmaster 
of  the  village,  who  was  siurounded  by  about 
twenty  pupils,  all  reading  loudly  the  different 
portions  of  the  Koran  assigned  to  them  as 
their  tasks.  The  book,  firom  which  they  were 
xeadii^,  was  in  Arabic;  but  the  language  of 
their  conversation  with  each  other,  as  well 
as  the  features  and  complexions  of  all,  was 
stiU  Turkic  and  sufficiently  bespoke  their 
origin.  The  old  Sheikh  was  very  communi- 
cative ;  and  as  he  prei^^  his  inquiries  on  me 
with  great  earnestness,  I  answered  them  with 
readiness  and  freedom.  The  sun  growing  in- 
supportably  powerful,  even  soon  after  the  day 
dawned,  aome  of  the  young  scholars  were  des- 
patched by  their  master  to  procure  the  cooling 
breakfast  of  raw  sUced  cucumbers  steeped  in 
sour  milk,  which,  however  little  known  among 
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the  c|iirum  of  Kiunpr,  U  here  a  cfacMce  and 
bvourite  duh.  This  wm  set  before  me  by 
the  Sbi-ikh  hinuielf :  and,  littWaii  it  wis  to  mv 
ta«tc  wc  finUhcd  it  between  U5.  Thu  some 
old  mail,  utio  wiu  |iriciit  of  the  moiqiK'.  N|)n-ad 
out  my  eaqiet  within  the  ncred  pnvinct* 
viAout  m  acnipUs  although,  bv  this  time,  be 
knew,  tmin  my  frank  conimunioitiofw  with 
him,  thai  I  wok  not  a  Moslem :  and  1  retiml 
into  the  moiit  &had)'  part  of  the  building  to 
enjoy  a  M.-comL  tiapi,  tlie  whole  of  my  tinitl 
rompanioiut  being  Htill  noundly  aalecp. 

Wbi'n  the   grave  eldera  of  our  travelling 

])arty  awoke,  and  Ix'gnn  to  timmge  theni>elve» 

in  a  Une,  with  the  bU-e k  MnulLih  at  tlieir  head, 

for  noon-day  prnycn^i,  thin  lioly  and  well-fed 

expounder  of  the  law,  on  seeing  me  reposing 

4m  the  ground  near  him,  started  haek,  as  a 

Pharisee  would  have  shrunk  from  a  Piibltnui, 

a  Jew  from  a  Somnritan.  or  a  Hrohmin  from 

the  jiolluting  toueh  of  a  Pariali.     Strong  ob- 

jcctiouH  were  now  mitied  by  the  Moolluli,  the 

Hudjee  IIuIk**'!*,  and  two  others  of  the  J>arty, 

to  ray  remaining  wiiliin  tlu*  tt'iuple.  and  tlicir 

prayerH  were  eoiiswpiently  interrupted.     The 

priest  of  tlie  mosque,  the  young  Suliman.  and 

another  of  our  coni|>aniuns,  whom  1  had  made 
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my  fiiend,  by  telling  him  long  and  entertain- 
ing stories  on  fiie  road,  all  contended,  how- 
ever, for  my  not  being  disturbed  from  the 
spot  where  I  lay.  I  was  awake  during  the 
whole  c^  this  strife  between  ianatidsm  and 
hospitality  ;  but  I  continued  to  remain  quiet, 
and  apparently  still  asleep,  &om  a  conTiction, 
that  any  thing  which  I  could  do  or  say  would 
rather  inflame  and  irritate  than  calm  the  con- 
tention. 

My  fiiends  ultimately  prevailed;  and  the 
others,  afto'  a  great  deal  of  murmuring,  at 
length  went  on  with  their  devotions,  though 
they  all  removed  fix>m  near  me,  where  they 
had  just  ranged  themselves,  to  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  mosque,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
contamination  of  an  infidel. 

Our  afternoon  was  lounged  away,  without 
my  seeing  much  of  the  town  of  Kara  Tupp^. 
It  appeared  to  me,  to  be  hardly  more  than  half 
the  uxe  of  Kiffiree,  and  the  population  still 
less  in  proportion ;  that  of  Kifiree  being  esti- 
mated at  three  thousand,  while  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  are  thought  not  to  exceed  one 
thousand.  The  appearance  and  language  of 
the  people  are  as  decidedly  Turkish  as  the 
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name  of  the  place  itoelf,  and  all  seemed  to  coo- 
fiim  the  opinion  alrcaily  expressed  as  to  the 
common  origin  and  progress  of  these  halting- 
atations  on  the  road. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FROM  KARA  TUPPE,  BY  DELHI  ABA8S,  TO 
BAGDAD. 

Iif  the  evening,  when  we  prepared  to  mount, 
«!e  begata  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  Hadjee- 
Habeeb's  displeasure,  though  his  revenge  was^ 
as  we  all  beHeved,  rather  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  offended  Moollah,  than  .from  the  dictates 
o£  his  own  more  benevolent  heart  My  long- 
story-loving  friend  was  "sent  to  Coventry," 
for  his  <ypen  espousal  of  my.  cause.  The 
horse  I  had  originally  mounted  was  now 
given  to  one  of  the  Hadjee's  servants,  and  I 
was  set  on  a  heavily-laden  mule ;  while  the 
unladen  animal,  on  which  Suliman  had  ridden 
thus  far,  was  transferred  to  another  individual, 
and  he  was  set  on  one  carrying  melons  in 
panniers. 

It  was  in  this  order  that  we  set  out  soon 
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aflor  vun-nel,  kept  at  a  distance  b)*  the  heads 
of  the  ptrty*  anil  lu'M  in  derision  bv  the  redt. 
Our  coune  wa»  Mjitth-wext,  over  a  barren 
plain:  two  hour*  after  our  setting  out,  we 
poMiCfl  a  M]unn.<  encloMure  on  our  left,  apfw- 
rently  a  tlt-NeKLMl  kliiin :  ami  at  midnight,  we 
rainr  (o  a  dvcp  ditch,  filled  wiUi  bitter  and 
bnukuh  u'ater. 

July  14th. — Jwtt  bpyond  this,  we  began  to 
ancend  over  a  liigh  and  rugged  range  of  sand- 
Hlone  hilU  which  rnimed  lite  rmd  at  right 

i;lc«,  and  extendctl  widely  over  tht^  plain. 
Vv  were  full  two  hours  U'fore  wo  got  clear 
of  thiit  jHiflH,  in  which  gutteni  or  |»tlw  have 
been  formed  hy  the  ronstJint  jmisagt*  of  ani* 
nuds,  and  thctie  are  now  worn  to  a  dtrpth  that 
renders  ihein  dangerous,  except  to  the  surer- 
footed  beast*.  We  continued  ntill  nn  the 
same  course  of  rautb-west  until  an  hour  after 
8un-ritie,  when,  having  travelled  on  the  whole 
about  tliirty  miles  we  rojiebed  the  station  of 
Delhi  AImUk. 

^^'e  [NUMxl  no  stream,  nor  even  the  bed  of 
one,  in  our  way  from  Kara  Tup|)^  tliuti  far ; 
for  the  ditch,  to  which  we  came  at  roidnightf 
having  bitter  and  brackish  water  in  it,   waa 
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crossed  by  a  bridge  of  a  few  planks,  and  was 
not  ten  yards  wide.    In  the  map  of  Macdonald 

!Kinneir,  theOdomeh,  or  the  Phuskus,  is  made 

'to  jiass  from  the  north-eastward  into  the  Ti- 
gris, 'and  to  intercept  the  road,  just  mid\t^y 
between  these  two  stations  ;  but,  in  this,  there- 

f^must  be  some  error,  as  the  river  he  speaks  of 
was  a  very  considerable  one.  In  the  memoir, 
accompanying  the  map,  this  writer  says,  "The 
Odorneh,  (supposed,  by  some  authors,  to  be 
the  Phuskus  of  Xenophon,)  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  many  streams,  wliich  arise  in  liiUs 
between  Kerkook  and  Solymania  It  pursues 
a  south-west  coiu*se,  and  falls  into  the  Tigris, 
twenty  fursungs  above  Bagdad.  I  crossed  tlie 
Odorneh,"  he  continues,  "at  the  village  of 
Tooz  Khoorma,  forty-five  leagues  from  Bag- 
dad, on  the  road  to  Mousul.  The  bed  of  the 
river  was  about  sixty  yards  in  breadtli,  and  in 
the  spring  it  contains  a  great  IkhW  of  water."* 
On  referring  to  the  map,  it  is  seen  that  the 

^Touz  Kourma,  mentioned  as  the  place  of 
crossing,  is  at  the  very  head  of  the  stream, 
and  a  long  way  to  the  eastward  of  the  direct 
road  from  Bagdad  to  Mousul ;  whereas.  Tour 
Khoorma,  whicli  I  sus^ject  to  be  the   same 

•  Geogrnphical  Memoir  on  the  rcrsian  Empire,  |i.  297-  4to. 
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place,  uid  thai  at  which  the  trarcUcr  suppoM-<l' 
he  crotMil  tliitf  river  on  the  road  to  MouhuI,  is 
laid  duHTi  on  the  branch  of  another  stream  be- 
tween Kufrce  and  Taook.  which,  from  itM  in* 
oonsidi'ruble  uai*,  haa   no  name  given   to   it. 
I  cimnot  omit  to  mentioa.  however,  that  bo> 
wt*vn  Toook  and  Kttflrc  I  neither  obacrved 
may  such  Htreoni,  nor  did  wc  pons  through  any 
fAace  called  **  Touz  Kourma,"  which  la  mted,. 
by  Mujor  Mocdonald  Kinneir.  on  a  river  sixt^r 
yanU  wide,  and  made  by  him  the  boundary  <^ 
division  between  the  fertiU%    populous,  and 
pirtun'Mfue  country  to  the  north,    and   the 
barren,  dtwertcd,   and  nnked  country  to  the 
■outlt  of  it.     It  must,  tlwrefore,  be  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  tnick  l>y  which  we  cfune,  and  uot 
in  the  direct  ruad,  if  auch  be  its  featurett :  or" 
if  it  be  the  7''our  Rhoonna  in   the  straight 
route,   then  thcM*  features   of  it  cannot    be 
accurate. 

At  Delhi  Abass,  we  found  a  rirer  running 
dose  to  the  Kouth  of  the  i-illa^,  and  ^ing 
toward>(  the  smith-west.  It  vnm  not  fordidile 
in  any  jiart,  even  at  this  advanced  period  o€ 
the  dry  seajton,  but  was  so  broad  as  to  be 
crossud  by  a  brick-bmlt  bridge  of  four  pointed 
archee.     The  source  of  this  stream  was  said 
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to  be  several  days'  journey  to  tlie  eastward, 
among  the  mouutalns  of  Koordistan,  and  it 
here  bent  its  way  towards  the  Tigris  in  a  west^ 
south-west  direction.  Tliough  this  stream  is 
broader,  deeper,  and  of  a  longer  course,  than 
the  Jordan  of  Palestine  above  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias,  yet  it  did  not,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  jiersous  living  here,  reach  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  at  all,  being  entirely  exhausted 
by  canals,  whicli  drained  oif  its  waters  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  around  it.  I  did  not 
readily  credit  this  statement,  though  I  could 
find  no  one  who  positively  knew  of  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Tigris,  while  all  contended  that 
it  did  not  reach  that  stream  ;  but  the  size  of 
the  river,  and  the  large  body  of  water  it  even 
now  contained,  justified,  as  I  thought,  some 
incrctlulity  on  this  point. 

As  this  was  the  most  considerable  stream, 
next  to  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab,  that  we 
had  met  with  since  crossing  the  Tigris  at 
Mousul,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  assumed  to  be 
that  of  the  Physcus,  or  Odorneli,  of  the  an- 
cients. In  a  Memoir  on  the  Expedition  of 
Hcraclius  into  Persia,  and  the  flight  of  Chos- 
roes  from  his  palace  at  Dastagherd,  by  which 
tliis  expedition   was  tcrmiiuitud,  the  author 
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Hya,  **  When  lli-nirluu  bail  rrowLtl  the  Tigris 
At  Moiuul  he  paawd,  in  suctpmioh,  the  riven 
of  the  Oivatrr  and  Uio  Lemer  Zah,  axxl  « 
third  river  named  Tiimeh."*  This  ifl  con- 
ceived, from  the  n*M'm  l>Unee  of  nnnie«,  to 
hftvc  Itcen  the  nunc  un  the  Toniodotum  of 
Pliny,  who,  when  vjieaking  of  an  Antiochia, 
thought  to  be  the  Opu  of  Xenopbon  and  Stra- 
bo,  nys,  it  it  Mmted  livtwevn  two  riven,  **  inter 
duit  J/uminOt  Tiffrimrt  Tomat/otum."  Anver, 
^called  by  Tavernier -Odome,"  by  D'AnvilU-, 
"Odornch,"  by  Xcnophon,  -^  l*hyficas."+  and 
by  Ptolemy,  **  Gorjfii'*."  and  tluui^ht  to  be 
but  one  stream  undiT  tlufio  many  mini4'!i,  ix 
aammed  to  Ik-  thu  Tontitdutum  of  Pliny,  and 
the  Torneb  croR»cd  by  llerocliun  af^er  his  pas- 
mgc  of  the  Tigrin  and  tlie  (ireiiti-r  and  Ldomet 
Zab.  For  myself,  I  in<|uired  of  the  few 
passengers  and  stationary  people  hervT  what 
van  tlie  name  by  which  this  stream  wa.<i  known 

*  M(>ni»Err«  tie  PAcuknutp  dm  Inacri|>ti()iu  rt  BcUrs 
L«ltn«. 

f  Accordin^r  to  th*  mmft  toutractni  rn>in  the  deuJU  of 
tbc  AitsluuiiB,  the  PhyNcua  fcU  into  the  Tigru  cociaiderably 
hrlow  the  dtc  of  llagdwl.  Il  mu  aiity  na\n  to  the  mtrtlw- 
WKfd  of  the  pUrc  wh«T  tbu  Omke  crossed  the  Ti(fri», 
mad  wsa  ■  hiindrtxl  feci  bruacL  Opu  stood  on  jls  northnn 
bank. — Anabtuis,  book  it. 
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among  the  people  of  the  country  ;  but  I  could 
obtain  no  other  answer  from  either  Turks  or 
Arabs,  than  that  by  some  it  was  called  "  the 
river,"  by  others,  "  the  brook,"  and  by  others, 
**  the  water"  of  Delhi  Abass.  My  informers 
were,  however,  in  general  so  ignorant  and  in- 
different to  every  thing  about  them,  tlmt  I 
.was  not  Ukely  to  obUun  any  more  accurate  in- 
formation regiirding  the  name,  than  I  was 
respecting  the  course  and  ultimate  disappear- 
ance of  the  stream.  Its  position,  as  the  third 
in  order  after  i>assing  the  Tigris,  in  a  marcli 
directed  this  way,  is  probably  a  more  acctvate 
guide  tlian  a  resemblance  of  name  oidy,  un- 
supported by  other  points  of  coincidence. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  description  given  by 
Aristagoras  of  the  royal  road  from  Sardis  to 
Susa,  as  preserved  to  us  by  Herodotus,  after 
enumerating  the  Tigris  and  the  Greater  and 
Ifcsser  Zab  as  tliree  of  the  rivers  to  be  passed 
in  the  way,  the  fourth  is  called  by  him  the 
Gyndes.  This  is  the  celebrated  stream  which 
was  divided  by  Cyrus  into  three  hundred  and 
sixty  charutels,  to  revenge  himself  on  it,  as  it 
was  said,  for  the  death  of  one  of  the  sacred 
horses/which  was  carried  away  by  its  waters. 
But  the  able  Illustrator  of  the  Geography  of 
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Herodotus  has  provrd  tlial  eilher  Ai 
hiniHcin    or   the  historian  who  pn'sencs  his 
j     detaibi  ot'    the   roftil,   have  cunfotuidi?!!    thi« 
'     itmiiii  with  the  Mrmli'li,  fartht'r  to  the  east* 
ward,  ami  in  the  proviuce  orSiuiana,  the  fai-t 
of  Cynxa'm  tUniiion  of  which  was  popularly 
iknown  and  arcrwliUtL* 
B    Tlie  city  of  0\nn  in  ^ocmUy  admitted 
haw  hL<en  ni-or  the  (xintlut>nctr  of  the  I'hysnis 
with  the  Tigria.      It   iti  ao  plared  by  both 
Xcnopbon   and  Plin\,    and    by  tlic  latter   oT 
time  it  ia  olao  8]iokcn  of  under  the  raune  of 
Antiochiii,  whidi,  as  we  liuve  seen,  was  f^rpn 
to  Muniertnui  citie><  of  the  East.     Ilerodotiu,j 
however,  pLitXft  it  U'low  the  conHtU'nce  of  iIm 
GyiidcM  u-ith  the  Tiij^s  whicli  lh  the  same ' 
thing;   coniiidering    Uiia  to  have  been   the 
name  given  to  the  third  river  aft«r  pocati^ 
the  Tigris,  by  Aristaf^ras,  whose  description 
of  that   part    of  the  country   he  had   before 
been  cpioting. 

After  hH,  it  may  Iw  fmid^  that  though  this^ 
^^hc  tliint  river  from  the  CTOKsing  of  the  Tigris, 
^Brould  answer  to  the  Physcus  of  Xenophon, 
^he  Gyndeit  of  Aristagoras,  and  tlie  Turuado- 

^K^gce  Rcnnel)'«  niiiAtradoiu  of  the  Gtc^rapbj  of '. 
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turn  of  Pliny,  or  the  Tomeh  passed  by  Hera- 
dius  in  his  approach  to  the  Persia^  palace,  if 
the  route  of  march  lay  close  along  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  Tigris ;  yet,  that  it  might  not 
have  been  croBsed  at  all,  either  on  Aristago- 
ras's  road  to  Susa,  or  that  of  HeracHus  to  Daa- 
tagherd,  supposing  the  line  of  march  to  have 
led  further  east,  and  the  source  of  this  stream 
to  have  been  left  a  Httle  on  the  right.  The 
Diala  would  then  have  been  the  stream  meant, 
as  both  D'Anville  and  RenneU  agree,  though 
their  opinions  were  evidently  formed  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  stream 
at  Delhi  Abass. 

The  country  all  around  us  appeared  to  be 
one  wide  desert  of  sandy  and  barren  soil, 
thinly  scattered  over  with  brushwood  and 
tufts  of  reedy  grass. 

The  bare  and  stony  ridge  of  hills,  through 
the^  pass  of  which  we  had  come  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  intercepted  the  horizon  in  the 
north-east,  and  a  lofly  range  of  very  distant 
mountains  boimded  the  view  in  ;the  south- 
east ;  but  in  every  other  quarter  of  the  com- 
pass, the  prospect  was  Uke  that  of  a  level  and 
unbroken  sea. 

We  had  seen  no  settlement  of  pure  Arabs 


a*  rmtu  tuux  rvrrt. 

throughout  our  way,  idnci*  leaving  MotuuX 
until  now  ;  ttie  tril>e  of  Arab  honeinf ii,  uIkmii 
we  met  nt  Allmiii  Kupree,  Unnff  on  an  ex- 
dition,  and  the  jM-opIr  ninictent  in  thi*  towns 
being  inontly  TurlcK.  or  KiMinln.     Horv^  how- 
«ver,  at  ihtu  tmmll  village  of  Ik'lhi  AlMaa,  the 
Jbaturcm   the  complexion,  the  Uinfcuage,  and 
tlic  Imtiits  ami  manners  of  the  people,  were 
nil  purely  Arabian,  and  that  too  of  the  Be- 
douin, or  Desert,  rather  tluin  the  Fellah,  or 
cultivatiug  claw.     Dy  some  of  these,  who  were 
now  cncam|>cd  in  brown  hair  tent^t,  and  fed 
their  flocks  on  the  thnmy  Khruhs  near  the 
etrenm,  I  wa.H  amurctl  that  the  neurmt  port 
of  the  Tijarris  waji  thre*'  dnvB*  journey,  for  a 
man  on  foot^  fruin  KumTupiM^,  and  two  days* 
journey  from  this  pUux>.     By  this  estimate  it 
could  not  be  \fss  than  forty  miles  from  hencc^'j 
though  this  is  a  much  greater  space  than  iaj 
mariicd  in  the  map ;    and  the  circuit  made] 
by  the  courieni  to  the  eaiitward,  instead  of 
coming  in  a  fttniight  line  fVom  Mousnil  to  Rag- 
dudf    is   no    doubt   for    the  sake  of  passing 
through  the  towns  in  the  way.  and  halting 
at  the  gtatiuux,  fixed  at  convenient  distanccH, 
and  furnished  with  water  and  proviiiions. 
The  whole  number  of  famibes  j>ermanently 
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resident  at  this  small  station  of  Delhi  Abass, 
docs  not  usually  exceed  tu'tnty  ;  so  that  our 
supplies,  except  of  milk  from  the  goats  of  the 
Bedouins  near,  were  very  scanty,  and  no  horses 
could,  of  course,  be  procured.  We  were,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  prot'eed  on  tlie  same  laden 
I  animals  which  had  borne  us  thus  far ;  and  each 
!  of  us  who  were  m  disfavour,  namely,  SuUman, 
lAli,  and  myself,  were  oWigetl  to  load  our  own 
[beasts  before  we  mounted  them. 

The  verj-  hottest  jKirt  of  the  day  was  now 
chosen  for  setting  out,  just  after  the  prayers 
iof  El  Assr,  or  between  tlux^e  and  four  o'clock ; 
I  and  tlie  scorching  jjower  of  the  sun  was  even 
B  smaller  evil   than  the  parching  and  suffo- 
I  eating  heat  of  a  Simoom  wind,  wluch  came 
I  in  famacc-likc  blasts  from  the  western  Desert. 
Even  when  reposing  in    the  shade,  uithout 
garments,   catching  every    breath  of  air   by 
sitting  in  its  cxirrent,  and  furnished  with  a  fan 
in  one  liand  and  a  jug  of  water  in  the  other, 
it  was  still  insupportably  hot,  and  every  part 
of  the  body,  even  in  this  state  of  rest,  stream- 
ed with  the  effect.-*  of  the  heat.     But  to  load 
a  refractory  animal  with  a  very  heavy  burden, 
and  without  the  assistance  of  any  one  even  to 
hold  his  head  by  a  halter,   was,   as  may  be 
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iinofiiiK'd.  noi  a  vrn-  cool  or  agreeable  occu- 
pation. I  cxcrtrd  rnyaeU'.  howcrer*  with  a 
■tren^th  incruaftc-d  by  vincation  at  the  indig- 
nity thus  put  upon  lu  all ;  and.  fortunately, 
a  proud  dctrmiinalton  not  to  sink  under  it, 
bore  me  through  nil  my  labour.  1  va&,  htm- 
ev<*r,  in  *uch  a  burning  state  of  fever,  and  to 
conipleti-ly  cxhaustctl  by  the  time  I  had 
buckled  the  laat  girth  of  my  mule,  that  J  was 
much  more  ready  to  stretch  niyaeir  along  upon 
the  earth,  than  either  to  mount  and  ridf^  or 
continue  tlie  journey  on  foot  beaidi:  the  beast 
1  hud  laden.  The  foitliful  Suliman,  who  con- 
tinued to  rulhere  to  me  to  the  la.st.  eheered 
me,  aM  he  |m.H.sed  on  a  higher  and  Ikcttcr  ani- 
mal, with  the  prospect  tlut  Bagdad  vaa  not 
now  far  ofP,  and  I  rv^ined  my  tiinrit«  and 
my  strength.  But.  Iiefore  we  Anally  ntarted,! 
1  went  down  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  and 
strijiping  off  all  my  garments,  dipped  my  nhirt 
in  the  water,  and  put  it  on,  unwrung,  and  in 
a  streaming  state.  I  did  the  Kome  by  all  my 
other  garmentM,  even  Ui  the  iikull-ea|i,  my 
head  being  close  shaved;  and,  bem^th  the 
rold§  of  my  turban.  1  wound  a  long  cotton 
towel,  wetted  in  the  same  manner,  my  whole 
dresa  thus  containing  Mcrcral  quarts  of  water. 
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In  this  state  I  quitted  Delhi  Abass,  in  com- 
pany with  the  same  party,  ^oing  out  over  a 
bridge  of  foiu*  arches,  an  old  MohnniTncdan 
work  fast  falling  to  decay,  and  pursuing  a 
south-westerly  direction  across  the  plain.  Tlie 
cx>untry  was  mostly  desert,  though  intersected 
by  canals,  some  full  and  others  dry.  It  con- 
tinued all  the  way  to  be  intensely  hot,  so  that 
the  richest  of  o>ir  party  carrietl  large  and 
thick  parasols  and  the  poorest  defended  them- 
selves from  the  sun  in  the  best  way  they 
could,  by  doubling  the  folds  of  their  cloaks 
and  other  thick  garmenta  over  their  heads. 
The  skin  of  my  face  and  lips  was  cracked  and 
split  by  the  dry  and  parching  heat,  and  my 
eyes  were  so  swollen,  reddened,  and  inflamed, 
that  it  was  painful  even  to  keep  them  oi>cn. 
Notwithstanding  the  precaution  I  had  taken 
before  setting  out,  of  saturating  the  whole  of 
^  my  garments  with  water,  the  evaporation  was 
80  great,  that  the  innermost  of  them  was  com- 
pletely dry  at  sun-set.  After  this,  the  air  be- 
came less  oppressive,  though  it  still  continued 
to  be  hot,  even  until  midnight 


Jri.v  I5th. — We  continued  our  even  course 
over  the  plain,  without  once  varying  the  direc- 
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tioii.  paaing  a  aquarr  ciiclotnirc;  aiul  a  small 
tiUj^^  about  midnij^kt,  and  at  day-break, 
i^icning  n  view  of  a  count  rj'  exactly  like  Lower 
£gypU  Oil  Uie  Ivrcl  plain,  which  now  ttprmd 
itM'lf  on  all  FtitlcK,  were  seen,  in  ditfcn-nl  quiir- 
tcn  (>f  tin*  iKirizon,  groves  of  |iidin-tnfs,  e»ch 
forming  •  seiMnite  clu8t«r  apart  from  the 
others,  and  each  inorkinf;  tlic  place  of  a  acp^ 
rate  viUagc.  I'he  Hoil  niu  liighlv  fertile,  luv. 
ing  alreaily  yielded  it»  han'ost  of  the  present 
year,  ami  the  plain  van  intersected  by  one 
large  eaiia).  with  se^-eral  smaller  one*  branch- 
ing off  from  it,  all  of  which  strengthened  its 
raacmbUuiec  to  the  landH  on  the  banks  of  the 
NUe. 

It  wa»  just  88  wc  had  croased  one  of  the 
canabi,    and  while   xufTering   intensdy    froi 
thirst,  that  1  a&ked  a  Denisli,  uho  was  drink-- 
ing  from   the  hollow  tthell  of  a  coeoa-nut  al 
the  streanit  to  give  nic  a  draught  of  water' 
from   his  vessel;    but  this  man.   though   de-. 
voted  by  his  onlcr  to  the  exercise  of  ho»ipi-| 
tality  and    charitable  ^offices  to  all  mankind 
and  though  he  hod  but  the  moment  t>cforeJ 
returned  me   the  salutation  of  the  faithful,' 
added  insolence  to  hiit  refusal,  and  pricking  my 
mule  u'ith  a  sharp  instrument,  causetl  the  poor  1 


beast,  already  <iinking  under  hin  doiihlc  bur- 
then of  a  lading  and  a  ridt^r,  to  rear  and  kick, 
and  ultimately  to  throw  rac  ofl^  nith  a  part  of 
the  lading  ujmn  me.  The  agility  of  this 
Dervish,  wljo  was  young  and  active,  enabled 
him  to  escape  the  punishment  I  should  other- 
wise have  infli<:ted  on  him,  for  this  breach  of 
his  own  precepts  to  otliers ;  but,  as  I  was  now 
dismounted,  I  licgan  to  reload  the  articles 
tliat  had  fallen  off,  after  wliich,  I  rejwired  to 
the  stream,  to  allay  both  my  thirst  and  my 
anger  at  the  same  time.  On  endeavouring  to 
remount,  whicli  was  a  task  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty, as  the  lading  of  the  bea.st  was  wide  and 
high,  and  there  were  neither  stirrujts,  nor  a 
stone,  or  the  smallest  eminence  of  any  kind 
near  us,  the  whole  of  the  {KXir  creature's  bur- 
then came  tumbling  on  the  ground.  H  had 
at  first  perhaps  been  but  badly  secured,  though 
I  had  used  all  my  strength  and  skill  in  load- 
ing it:  but  the  effect  of  the  rearing,  kicking, 
and  rolling  of  the  animal  on  the  earth,  when 
the  Dervish  provoked  it  to  throw  rae,  had 
made  the  whole  so  loose  that  It  rolled  entirely 
i  under  the  animal  as  it  stood.  To  increase  the 
■  evil,  as  I  let  go  my  hold  of  the  halter,  in  order 
to  use  both  hands  in  securing  the  packages, 
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the  roule  mado  ofT  at  n  full  g:tlla|3,  frislung 
and  fliii^nf;  iU  head  in  ihv  air,  iMwing  with 
ita  lbiv-U>^  nnd  kicking  irith  it«  liind  un<«* 
■■  if  in  drriiiinn  at  my  diU-mtno,  ami  triiim|^ 
flir  itM  ovrn  linppy  rtddanc*'  and  p«rnpe.  An 
the  nM  of  thi-  |Mirty  liad  by  tliirt  time  ^t  far 
a-hcad.  1  waili*d  in  tliis  niiwnihlv  |)li|tlit  for 
two  fuU  hoiins  by  the  »-ay-«idis  literally  f^unl- 
ing  the  men-handiM-'  with  one  eye,  and  keep- 
ing a  look-out  H-iththeotheron  themoreroents 
<>f  Tny  tnmnt  mide,  n-lm  regaled  hiiniielf  on 
tlio  shruliH  near ;  IteNidtit  b(*ing  in  continual 
n|>|>n.'henttion  of  having  tlic  whole  pro|K*rty 
(whirh  wan  not  my  own)  tuken  {MNncseiun  uf 
by  robltc^ni,  who  are  never  wanting  to  fallow 
up  the  fitragglem  of  a  c-aravan,  and  plunder  all 
they  can  lay  their  hauda  on.  At  length,  some 
peasonU  of  the  country  coming  by,  very  chari- 
tably Bjtsifitod  mc  to  niteb  my  luule,  and  even 
helix^  inc  to  reload  it,  when,  with  their  MMMt- 
oncc,  for  it  could  not  otherwise  have  bl-en 
done,  1  remounted,  and  continued  my  way ; 
they  them-sclves  soon  branebing  off*  to  their 
own  villages  near  the  rood. 

Though  I  W.1K  now  perfectly  alone,  and 
liable  therefore  to  insidt  and  pdlnge  from  any 
handful  nf  men  who  might  crush  my  ]katb,  1 
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went  on  with  a  light  heart  at  the  prospect  of 
my  troubles  being  soon  to  be  at  an  end,  and 
had  filled  my  pi{>e  on  the  mule'y  back,  to 
smoke  away  my  care^,  and  to  make  its  enjoy- 
ment compensate  for  the  want  of  a  companion. 
As  I  abandoned  the  halter  of  the  beast,  by 
throwing  it  for  a  moment  across  his  neck, 
while  I  struck  a  light,  which  recjuircs  tlic  use 
of  both  liand^  and  while  I  was  in  the  act  of 
drawing  my  first  whiftl  the  refractorj"  brute^ 
probably  from  imagining  the  pricking  of  the 
Dervish  to  be  near  him  again,  first  cocked  his 
ear8  forward,  then  stood  Hxed  and  immovable, 
and  at  length,  after  three  or  four  repeated 
flingings  of  his  liind  legs  in  the  air,  again  un- 
seated me,  and  now,  in  the  confusion  of  this  ^ 
totally  unexpected  result,  the  Iwiggage  and  the 
animal  itself  came  tumbling  after  and  ujmr 
me,  and  nearly  crushed  me  to  death  by  their 
fall.  I  was  a  long  wliile  before  I  could  extri- 
cate myself  from  tlus  Ktate,  for  even  the  bca.st  , 
■  was  in  some  way  entangled  by  its  own  girtha 
and  bandages;,  and  could  not  rise  from  the 
ground.  When  I  had  with  difficulty  regained 
my  legs,  I  found  the  burthen,  from  the  firm- 
ness with  which  it  was  last  braced  on,  to  t>e 
all  secure ;  and  by  my  assistance,  and  a  vigor- 
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MM  Cflbrt  of  iU  owii,  the  mule  nme  a|);ain, 
witli  nil  itJi  Utling  (tut  an  before.  All  niy 
I'fTorts  Iti  inuiint  «vri%  howcrver,  qtiitc  iiicrtiv- 
tuiil :  llti>  |)ai'lu^tf*H,  heinft  largi*  and  mtiipa- 
rntivrly  \'l]t}^i,  muking  an  ckt-ntion  ot'  three  or 
four  ftft  abuve  the  nnimnl'H  hock.  My  poor 
mule  had  luul  Ins  share  (irili-ciMerit.  an  n-pll  an 
myM'lf;  iiiul  Im*  Mfiiiiil  ili-tiTininiil.  hy  all  tlw 

freakitiind  trii-ks  vithin  hi>  |Hn%iT  to  ]N'rlunu, 
to  kIicw  that  he  wouhl  not  hazanl  any  mom. 
I  was  tihliffcd  therefore.  bruiMHl  and  tired  oekI 
irrit«t»l  as  I  wofs  to  tnidgt*  the  rvst  of  my 
n*ay  on  foot,  holding;  the  luller  of  my  chjirgi* 
firmly  in  my  luind.  to  prevent  hiH  escape,  and 
much  more  liiMposed  to  give  him  the  stripes  of 
the  Parisian  unsHlriver,  aw  related  by  Sicme, 
limn  to  feetl  him  on  ihe  mwarooni)  of  the  nei 
liinental  Imveller 

It  vrn*  not  until  four  liours  af\cr  nm-ritK.* 
tltut  I  entered,  alone,  the  villaf^'  of  lleblieh, 
leading;  my  nuile  aAer  me,  and  attracting  the 
inquiries  of  the  idle  and  eiirioim,  as  well  as  of 
the  huniatif  and  charitable,  as  to  what  accident 
had  lielallen  me ;  thefi(>  inquirieit  lieing  KUg- 
prcsled  by  the  duKt  with  which  I  wa«  covered, 
(he  ragged  Htate  of  my  rent  garmenta,  and  the 
fashion  of  mv  turban,  which  w*b.s  unlike  tlie 
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shape  of  any  class,  and  my  whole  costume  dis- 
ordered and  awry.  I  succeeded,  at  length,  in 
finding  out  the  coffee-house  or  shed  at  which 
my  young  friend  Suliman  had  put  up;  and 
after  anointing  my  bruises,  washing  myself 
from  head  to  foot,  and  giving  my  torn  gar- 
ments to  be  repaired,  I  lay  gladly  down,  to 
recruit  my  exhausted  strength. 

It  was  long  past  noon  when  I  awoke,  and 
the  pain  which  I  suffered  from  the  bruises 
sustained  in  my  fall  was  now  much  greater 
than  before,  and  almost  disabled  mie  from 
walking.  Suliman  expressed  the  most  earnest 
solicitude  for  my  comfort,  and  did  a  hundred 
kind  offices,  to  which  nothing  but  a  humane 
heart  could  have  prompted  him.  We  were 
both  in  the  same  cofFee-shed,  or  khan,  for  these 
were  here  united,  as  the  Hadjee  Habeeb  and 
his  friend,  the  fat  Moollah  of  Kiffree;  but 
these  would  neither  of  them  now  speak  to  any 
one  of  our  party :  and  when  they  were  told  of 
my  disasters  they  exultingly  exclaimed,  **  Thus 
does  God  punish  those  who  violate  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  his  Prophet."  We  cared  but  little 
for  a  resentment  so  perfectly  harmless  in  its 
effects,  in  spite  of  which  Suliman  and  myself 
made  an  excellent  dinner  together,  desiring 
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of  this  description  won  cxliiliiUtl  wm  mert'ly 
to  irinf^  to  dancr.  and  to  excite  plcosunible 
idciui;  and  that  for  thiit  purpoM.'  they  were 
tjuight  allurinfc  vrayn,  and  fumifthed  with  spteo- 
did  dniwcA.  Others,  liowuvi-r.  iiiotv  frankly 
odmitti'fl  tlut  tlip  vicv  was  not  nii-n'ly  ima- 
ginary, and  common  nutoritriy  would  Htvm  to 
confinn  thi*  view  of  the  vom*.  I'hiM  youth 
was  undtT  the  care  of  an  elder  and  a  younger 
man,  whtv  IravelliHl  with  him,  and  8hared  the 
profiu  of  hij4  exhibition  and  hiit  lur.  As 
neither  the  state*  of  morab  nor  of  manners  in 
any  rountr>'  can  l>e  mxttrately  judged  uf  with-j 
out  factji  of  thiH  nature  beinfz  stated,  as  n-ell 
as  those  of  n  mure  hnnminible  kind.  I  have  felt 
it  niy  duty,  us  lui  oliberver  of  liuniaii  nntunN 
to  record,  in  the  Icjtet  objectionable  manner  in 
which  I  can  convey  thcdcNrriplion  so  as  to  be^ 
intelligible,  this  mark  of  proHif;uc\',  to  which 
the  classical  scholar  uill  readily  remember 
IHirallcU  in  ancient  manners,  but  which  among 
the  roodeniit  has  lK*eii  thought  by  many  to 
be  nowhere  openly  tolerated. 

We  prepared  to  set  out  as  on  former  occa- 
ftionK  at^er  the  prayers  of  Kl  Assr.  an<l  about 
the  hottest  time  of  the  day.  Some  <"auses  of 
detention    however    happening,    it  wits   four 
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o'clock  before  we  were  all  mounted  and  on 
our  way. 

Going  still  in  a  direction  of  south-west,  we 
passed  several  small  villages,  embosomed  in 
groves  of  palm-trees,  and  went  over  several 
canals  of  water,  across  wooden  planks  used  as 
bridges.  One  of  these  was  so  loosely  held 
t<^ther,  tJhat  a  laden  mule  and  his  rider  fell 
through  two  of  the  boards  as  they  separated, 
and  were  with  great  difficulty  rescued  from 
suffocation. 

It  was  not  more  than  two  hours  after  quit> 
ting  the  town  of  Hebheb,  that  we  came  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  which  seemed 
here  to  be  about  the  same  size  as  at  Mousul, 
or  scarcely  at  all  augmented.  We  halted  on 
its  banks  for  sun-set  prayers,  and  suffered  our 
animals  to  drink  and  graze  for  the  short  period 
of  oiu"  stay.  On  remounting,  we  continued 
our  way  in  a  southern  direction,  with  slight 
occasional  deviations,  as  we  now  followed  the 
winding  of  the  river,  and  kept  always  close 
upon  its  edge. 

July  16th. — Though  thus  upon  the  borders 
of  a  large  and  fertilizing  stream,  nothing  could 
be  more  dreamy  and  monotonous  than  the 
scenery  which,  during  the  whole  of  our  long 
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ntght's  hiU%  pniiFnted  it«fU*  on  evcr^'  hide. 
We  <)uitte(l  thr  tKiiikii  of  the  Tigris  Mon  aAer 
inidnighu  an  it  Iwrit  a  little  to  the  voiilh-cfut ; 
but  thotigh  now  tliiu  nenr  to  the  great  metro- 
polis  of  the  surrounding  country,  the*  tract 
over  which  wc  poncd  apiM-arfd  tu  have  in  it 
a  niurh  pn'ater  portion  of  desert  and  unpro- 
durlivft*|Nicf  lluiii  (if  ffrtileor  rullivntcd  soil; 
and  vrc  neither  lutw  villages  nor  people  for 
many  houm  in  miecesKion. 

It  Mint  with  the  t^rlicHt  hhiitli  of  diiwn  that 
we  Brttt  gniiieil  ttiglit  of  Bagdad,  at  a  difltuiiee 
from  us  of  alwut  four  or  five  miles.  As  it 
tftfmf**'  to  stand  on  a  perfectly  level  plain,  it 
prrsentc<i  no  other  prominent  olijects  than 
itsiloniesand  minaretStand  these  were  neitlxT 
so  large  nor  m  niiroerous  as  I  had  expeeted 
to  have  ncvn  rixing  from  the  centre  of  Ihitt 
proud  capital  of  the  Klulifs,  whose  empire 
CHiec  extended  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
to  the  Chinese  Wall,  and  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Frozen  Sea. 

At  sun-rise,  we  reached  tlie  gate  of  en- 
tmnoe,  on  the  outside  of  whic}i  Turkish  horse- 
men were  now  assembling  to  exercise  the 
throwing  of  the  jcreed,  and  foot-soldiers  were 
collecting  in  stUI  greater  nimibers,  to  form  an 
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escort  for  the  Pashii,  who  was  every  moment 
ex|)ectcd  on  his  return  from  his  morning  ride. 

Being  arrested  at  the  gate  by  the  public 
officers  stationed  there  to  guard  against  tlic 
entrance  or  exit  of  contralxind  commodities,  I 
was  made  to  dismount,  for  the  purpose  of  their 
examining  the  hiding  of  my  mule ;  but  having 
said  that  neither  the  animal  nor  the  goods  be- 
hingetl  to  me,  I  was  detained  until  the  owner 
of  the  beast  should  come  to  answer  for  him- 
self. This  was  the  Hadjee  Habeeb,  who  I  Iiad 
reajion  to  Iwlieve  had  pushed  in  among  the 
earliest  of  the  crowd,  probably  himself  can^'- 
ing  contraband  articles,  and  thus  forcing  their 
entrance.  My  l>ehef  that  he  had  preceded 
me  was  not  admitted,  however,  as  a  sutKcient 
reason  for  my  being  suffered  to  proceed ; 
neiUier  would  tlie  ufiiccrs  at  the  gate  examine 
the  lading  in  my  presence,  as  I  had  admitted 
it  was  not  ray  own,  nor  would  tliey  sufier  me 
to  abandon  the  animal  to  the  care  of  another, 
and  go  my  way. 

I  continued  to  wait,  therefore,  very  humbly 
at  the  gate  of  this  great  city,  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  the  dusty  ground,  and  liolding  the 
halter  of  my  mule,  who  continued  to  be  too 
refractory  and  ungovernable  to  tlie  last  to  be 
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k'H.  4|uieUy  to  hinuelf;  anil  had  li^chlttl  my 
pipi*.  io  Utatcn  llu-  tedium  of  thU  dftcntiun; 
when  a  Tiirkuih  aoUlicr  iinpudt'titly  bnatcbtil 
it  fruin  inr,  and  extin^i^ihttl  it,  iukkin^  nu*,  at 
the  KiiiiiL'  tiiiii*.  how  1  ilarud  lie  faulty  of  mich 
n  hrt'arh  of  Uvixirum  juitt  us  thi>  I'anha  uom 
alMiitt  to  pQlW. 

I'rfwntly.  thitt  duliiigiii»lu-d  pcrHHiage  on- 
ti'ivfl,  prccMlcd  hv  a  tn>€i|i  of  hits  GLtirgiaii 
Mainluuk  pianls  all  piily  drcsicd,  and  inuuiit- 
ed  nn  line  iind  well-fiiniiKlied  honifM.  A  tnio|> 
of  foot  Moldient  followed,  all  of  thtnn  haviiif; 
English  niUKketH,  atul  ntoity  of  them  Kn^lUh 
niiUtan'  coatH,  which  ihcy  purcluiae  with  the 
other  wom-oul  garmcntu  of  the  British  Resi- 
dent's guanbt ;  hut  their  hcad-dn.-^  was  a  hufj^ 
fur  cap,  of  a  M'liii-iclubular  fomi  and  sava^ 
appearance,  and  their  whole  deixirtmcnt  vx- 
hihited  tlte  totid  nlisence  of  disci|ilin(-  or  uni- 
fonnity.  A  few  dniras  and  rwd-|>i|K.tt  wcrv 
thir  oidy  in>tnunenLtal'  music,  and  the  sounds 
of  tiiese  were  far  from  di|niitied  or  agreeable. 

Notlting,  however,  could  surpass  the  awe 
which  the  |>;issing-hy  nf  the  Paalia  seemed  to 
inspire  in  all  who  witnessed  it,  thouffh  this  is 
no  (louhl  a  fn-ijuent  occurrence.  Then"  were 
Iwo   large   i'ortee-houscK    near    the  gate,  tbc 
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benches  of  which  were  filled  with  hundreds 
of  spectators ;  yet  not  a  pipe  was  lighted,  not 
a  cup  of  coffee  served,  and  not  a  word  spoken, 
during  this  awful  moment.  Every  one  rose, 
and  either  made  an  inclination  of  the  body, 
or  lifted  his  hand  to  his  lips,  his  forehead,  and 
his  heart,  in  token  of  respect.  Tbe  Pasha, 
though  he  seemed  scarcely  to  turn  his  head 
or  his  eyes  from  a  straight^forward  view,  never- 
theless returned  these  salutations  with  great 
grace,  and  every  thing  was  conducted  with 
thp  utmost  gravity  and  decorum. 

At  the  close  of  ibis  procession,  Dr.  Hine 
and  Mr.  Bellino,  the  physician  and  secretary 
of  the  British  resident  at  Bagdad,  passed  close 
by  me,  on  horseback,  as  I  sat  smothered  in  the 
very  dust  of  their  horses'  hoofs  ;  but  though 
I  knew  them  at  the  moment  to  be  the  persons 
th^  were,  from  their  dresses,  and  from  hear- 
ing them  converse  in  English  as  they  passed, 
and  though  I  felt  the  humiliation  to  which  I 
was  reduced  as  extremely  galling,  yet  I  for- 
bore to  make  myself  known  to  them  under 
such  circumstances  and  in  such  a  crowd. 

When  the  cavalcade  had  entirely  passed  by, 
and  every  one  returned  again  to  the  care  of 
his  own  concerns,  I  pressed  hard  to  be  released 


from  the  UJUMMXialik-  and 
in  which  I  ww  thiu  hckl ;  but  catwty  pro- 
cuml  me  only  abuse,  and  the  Kitu&rtion  of 
bcBBg  thfHight  on  idle  vagalKind  who  wished 
to  afaomlun  I  lie  property  of  thi*  man  on  whose 
beaut  I  rude,  u'it}i  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  escape 
from  imying  him  for  its  hire  Altcrcationa, 
hard  words,  and,  at  last,  on  ray  part  also, 
threats  and  abuse,  socoecded,  howerer,  in 
cflbcting  what  I  beliere  gentler  terms  would 
■over  have  done;  till,  at  lenf^h,  being  able  to 
bear  with  it  no  loriftiT,  1  drew  my  pistol  from 
my  girdle,  and  daring  any  one  at  the  peril  of 
his  life  to  ninlcHt  nic,  I  led  off  my  inule  in 
triumph,  amid  the  exeirationfl  of  the  guards, 
for  my  insolence,  but  cheered  by  the  Khoutfi 
and  a|>|>lutiM;  of  the  rabble,  for  my  defiance 
of  a  cln»i  on  whom  they  look  with  ttie  liutred 
of  lui  opjiressi-d  nice  towardii  their  tyrants. 

I  took  the  iinimal  to  the  Konnuk  Tatar 
Agui,  or  licad-<)uarterM  of  the  couriers,  where, 
on  repreNeiiting  m^^telf  to  be  an  Knglishman, 
(of  which  the  guards  at  the  gate  knew  nothing) 
I  was  treated  with  great  respect,  and  suffered 
to  leave  the  lieast,  to  lie  delivered  to  its  owner, 
without  anv  further  care  of  mine.  As  I 
waited  here  until  the  Tartar  JonoK,  who  tiad 
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deserted  US  on  the  road,  was  sent  for — cotf'ee, 
pipes,  and  sherbet  were  served  to  nie,  and  T 
was  entertaine<l  with  the  most  extravagant 
praises,  whicli  these  men  bestowed  on  the 
cliaracter  of  the  English  generally,  and  of 
their  illustrious  representative  at  Bagdad  in 
particular. 

\N' hen  Jonas  at  length  arrived,  T  took  him 
with  me  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Rieh,  to  whom 
I  explainetl  tlie  whole  of  his  behaviour  to 
us  on  the  road,  and  all  the  consecjuent  incon- 
veniences that  I  liad  suffered ;  and  by  this 
gentleman  I  was  assured  that  projjer  notice 
should  be  taken  of  tlie  Tartar's  treacherous 
conduct.  Tlie  reception  I  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Rich,  was  warm  and  cordial  in 
the  highest  degree.  I  found  an  ai)artnient 
ready  for  me,  servants  placed  at  my  disposal, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  comforts  of  a  paternal 
home,  with  the  most  hearty  and  oft-re|)eated' 
welcome.  After  [)assing  a  short  time  in  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Rich,  I  was  conducted  by 
one  of  his  servants  to  the  bath ;  and  after 
much  enjoyment  there,  returned  to  pass  a  day 
of  unusual  happiness  in  the  intelbgcnt  and 
amiable  society  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Uich,  and  the 
other  members  of  their  faniilv- 
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Jui.v  'HHU. — TIk"  rhitii;;!*  from  all  that  could 
be  disoxivtmliU*,  in  the  way  of  tiding,  to  to 
much  comfort,  and.  iiiiitiil  luxun',  as  I  found 
in  the  hoUM'  iif  Mr.  jiiid  Mrn.  Itidi.  uilded  to 
the  htill  hi^liiT  (-liimi)  of  i\w  intelligent  so- 
ciety with  which  I  hud  btttimc  suirouiidi-'d 
then*,  wu  nufHeicnt  to  ruiiay  inc  for  all  the 
vexations  I  liad  suffered  on  my  way.  I  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  thcw  pleasumt  unintcmipt- 
edly  for  several  days,  before  I  felt  even 
dcwrc  to  gratify  tliat  curiotdty  svhieh  is 
jtenerally  in)]Mitient  on  entering  a  Urge  and 
celebralctl  city. 

I  profited  iMwever  this  morning,  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  estabUtthnient  riding  out,  to 
a(x»nipany  them  on  horseliack,  going  down 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  towui  pamog 
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out  tlirough  the  soutK  eastern  gate,  and  mak- 
ing the  circuit  of  the  walls,  so  as  to  return  by 
tlie  north-western  gate  of  entrance,  which 
leads  from  the  Mousul  road.  The  remainder 
of  the  day  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
the  interior  of  the  city»  in  the  company  of 
native  resident  guides;  and  from  this,  with 
the  information  acquired  IVora  other  sources, 
during  the  few  days  I  had  already  been  in 
Bagdad,  the  following  account,  which  if  not 
as  full  is  at  least  as  faithiUl  as  I  could  make 
it,  was  careiully  compiled. 

The  city  of  Bagdad  standi  on  a  level  plain, 
on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  having 
one  of  its  sides  close  to  the  water's  edge 
The  plan  which  Niebulur  has  ^ven  of  it  ap- 
peared to  me  generally  accurate,  both  as  to 
the  form  and  extent  of  the  city  and  its 
suburbs ;  to  the  outline  dehneation  of  which, 
description  alone  can  supply  the  more  minute 
details. 

The  wall  by  which  Bagdad  is  surrounded 
bears  marks  of  having  been  constructed  and 
repaired  at  many  diifercnt  periods ;  and,  as  in 
most  other  Rlohammedan  works,  the  oldest 
portion  is  the  best,  and  the  latest  the  worst 
part  of  the  fabric.     The  wall  is  built  entirely 
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of  brick,  of  diffcri'ht  <|iialitii>s.  nrcorcling  to 
UiF  sge  in  nliirli  th«  work  wa«  done ;  it  baa 
hiTfgc  round  towers  at  the  prindpttl  aagleii 
with  muller  tont>r«,  at  thort  diatanoes  froni 
each  other,  in  the  intorrak  helween  (ho  huger 
oors.  On  (helarfiv  to^vent  urc  bntteriea  plant- 
ed irith  bnuw  cannon  of  diflerent  eolibn*,  bndly 
mountt-d.  atul  not  more  thun  UAy  in  nunilH>r. 
including  all  tlic  fortifications  tovardit  the 
land-Biilc  of  tlic  ci^. 

There  arc  three  gates  of  entmiicc  and  oiiU 
let :  one  on  the  Houth-^fwt,  a  M-ennd  on  the 
north-east,  and  a  third  on  the  nurtli-went  of 
tlic  dt^'.  Tlie  laiit  of  them.*  is  the  priitd|wl 
one,  lending  from  tlic  raost  frecjuented  road, 
to  the  most  populous  and  busy  part  of  the 
town,  haring  the  (rxereL<«^gnjund  for  pla^-ing 
the  Turkish  game  of  the  Jereed  ju5t  without 
it,  with  the  Great  Market  ami  the  Pasha's 
ftlooc  not  far  lUstant  within.  I'lie  whole 
wall  has  a  dry  ditch  of  considerable  depth 
around  it*  but  this  is  merely  an  cxea%'iilion, 
without  masonry'  or  lining  of  any  kind. 

The  best  ]>ortions  of  the  old  work  remain- 
ing in  the  walls,  are  in  two  of  the  angular 
towers,  not  far  from  the  ceiitml  gate  :  these 
are  indeed  excell^it.      lite  quulity   of  the 
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bricks,  wliic^h  are  of  u  yullowisli  colour*  and 
the  closeness  and  symmetry  of  tlieir  unions 
are  both  equal  to  any  ancient  masonry  that  I 
had  ever  seen  ;  and  a  long  inscription,  which 
occupies  a  broad  band  of  the  northernmost  of 
these  towers,  is  executed  iu  the  best  manner 
of  the  old  Arabic  scidpture.  From  the  form 
of  this  inscription,  it  did  not  appear  to  nic  to 
be  the  same  that  Niebuhr  had  copietl  from  one 
of  the  towtirs;  by  wliich  it  apjMaru  tliat  the 
Khalif  Nasr  had  constructed  it  in  the  year 
618  of  the  Ilejira,  or  1221  of  the  Oliristiau 
era. 

The  whole  of  the  country  to  the  north  and 
east  of  Bag<lad,  as  far  as  can  be  seen  in  riding 
around  its  walls,  Is  one  flat  waste,  nith  scarce- 
ly a  tree  or  a  village  to  be  i>erceived  through- 
out its  whole  extent:  but,  as  the  roads  from 
the  int«rior  traverse  this  level  plain,  it  is  oc- 
casionally enlivened  by  the  appearance  of 
troops  and  parties  of  horsemen,  passing  to 
and  fro  from  the  city  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 

The  interior  of  the  town  offers  fewer  objects 
of  interest  than  one  would  expect,  from  the 
celebrity  wliich  the  name  of  Bagdad  lias  ob- 
tained as  an  Oriental  emporium  of  wealth 
and  magnificence.     A   large  portion   of  the 
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ground  included  within  the  walls  us  unoccu- 
pittl  hv  builtliiifcs  ponicuUrly  on  tin.-  nortli- 
eutcm  tiide ;  and  even  ivhcrc  (xliticea  abound, 
paiticuUriy  in  the  moru  populous  quarter  of 
the  city,  near  the  river,  a  profuMiun  of  tnrui 
are  seen  ;  ra  that,  on  viewing  the  whok*  from 
the  (ermcc  of  any  of  the  liouiieH  within  the 
valU,  it  appcam  like  a  city  arising  from  oniid 
a  grove  of  palms,  or,  Uke  what  Babylon  is  KUp- 
poacd  to  have  been,  a  walled  proTincc  raliter 
than  u  fiingle  town. 

All  the  buildings,  both  public  and  privato, 
arc  constructed  of  fumoce-bumt  hricks,  of  a 
ycUowiah  red  colour,  u  small  size,  and  with 
such  rounded  uncles  as  prove  most  of  them 
to  have  been  used  repeatedly  before,  being 
taken,  perhaps,  from  the  ruins  of  one  edifice 
to  construct  a  set'und,  nnd  again,  from  the 
fidlen  fragments  of  that  to  compotic  a  third. 
In  the  few  instiuictv  where  the  bricks  are  new, 
tbey  have  an  ap|>earance  of  cleanliness  and 
neatness  never  presented  by  the  old.  though 
even  these  are  still  much  inferior  in  those 
particulars  to  stone. 

I'he  streets  of  Bagdad,  as  in  all  other  eastern 
towiis,  are  narrow  and  unpaved,  and  their  sides 
present  generally  two  blank  walls,  windows 
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being  rarely  seen  opening  on  the  public  tho- 
roughfare, wliile  the  doors  of  entrance  leading 
to  the  dwellings  from  thence  are  small  and 
mean.  These  streeta  are  more  intricate  and 
winding  than  in  many  of  the  great  towns  of 
Turkey,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  tole- 
rably regular  lines  of  bazars,  and  a  few  open 
squares,  the  interior  of  Bagdad  is  a  labyrinth 
of  alleys  and  passages. 

The  Serai,  or  Palace  of  the  Pasha,  is  an  ex- 
tensive rather  than  a  grand  building.  It  stands 
in  the  north-west  quarter  of  the  town,  and  not 
far  from  the  hanks  of  the  Tigris.  It  contains, 
within  its  walls,  most  of  the  public  offices, 
with  spacious  accommodations  for  the  Pasha's 
suite,  his  stiid,  and  attendants;  but  being 
a  comparatively  modem  building,  with  ad- 
ditions made  at  different  periods,  it  forms  a 
large  pile  of  the  most  confused  plan,  offering 
nothing  of  architectural  beauty,  strengtli,  or 
interest. 

The  Mosques,  which  are  always  the  pro- 
minent objects  in  Mohammedan  cities,  are 
here  built  in  a  different  style  from  those 
stwn  in  most  other  |>arts  of  Turkey.  The 
most  ancient  of  these  is  thought  to  be  the 
"  Jamah  el  Sookh  el  Gazel,"  so  called  from  its 


sUmling  ill  the  market  where  c*ottoii  thread  is 

The  body  of  the  ortpnal  buildinfc  Bpiieont  to 
havL*  bet'ii  dcfftroy<*il  by  xHolviici*.  No  more 
Trmainft  or  it  oi  prcnent  than  tht.*  minAfpt  and 
a  Miiall  portion  of  the  outer  walU.  The  formrr 
of  iheae  b  a  siiurt.  thit-k,  heavy  colunm.  of 
the  most  gneelexH  jirupurtioiiK.  buill  of  brickK, 
dingnnally  cnmeil.  and  varied  in  colours  bm  in 
the  minaret  of  the  (imit  Mosque  at  Mousul. 
Tl»e  ffpring  of  the  projection  for  the  gallcTy. 
fVom  whence  tlie  itiTitation  to  prayer  is  roiieat' 
cd,  eommencen  even  lielow  the  centre  of  the 
column,  and  gix-s  up  in  a  Mcrien  of  pointed 
arrhtMl  niches  dropping  omaniontu  like  «ita^ 
kwtites  &ic.  tin  it  reaches  about  two-thirds  the 
hi-ight  of  the  shal^,  gradually  swelling  ouluard, 
and  terminating  in  the  gallery  before  men- 
tioned. The  piece  of  the  column  above  tlii« 
U  nhort,  and  terminated  by  a  roundish  ttum- 

*  Jamah  i«  th«  Arabic  for  a  inaM)lwi  9mkk,  tlw  name 
of  A  public  tnarktt  ur  huir.  .  Gomtl,  i«  the  njuiie  of  oo<Um 
thread,  uid  U  ■  fU0tfBlt  wuni  froni  GkaxtUt^  tbc  nunc  of 
the  UcKcrt  wtdaipe.  Hua  nuukct-pliKT,  at  the  tinu:  uf 
my  paMng  thnnigb  it,  wm  crowclrd  tu  cxctm  by  countt3r 
wonicii,  lltr  rrtwlgf  of  this  coninxMlJI^  :  am)  (He  KCttc  was 
cnt  hf  grtai  oonfu«Mi,  to  ihat  tny  virw  of  the  niotqti«  tn» 
MU|korfcrl- 
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mit ;  the  whole  is  much  inferior  to  the  Turkish 
minarets  of  .Syria,  and  still  more  so  to  the  light 
and  elegant  ones  seen  in  many  part«  of  Egypt. 
The  exterior  snrface  of  this  minaret  bears  also 
marks  of  violence  ;  but  sufficient  of  it  remains 
to  shew  that  some  parts  of  it  were  highly  or- 
namented mth  the  fanciful  sculptures  of  Ara- 
besque work ;  and  an  intieription,  copied  for 
Niebuhr  by  an  Arab  Moollah,  states  it  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Khalif  Mostanser,  in  the 
year  of  the  Hejira  G33,  or  1235  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  about  fourteen  years  after  the  date  of 
the  tower  seen  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  city, 
and  already  described. 

Tlie  Jamah  el  Meijameeah,  a  mosque  not 
far  distant  from  tliiK,  ban  some  remainu  of 
e(|ually  old  and  very  rich  Arabesque  work, 
on  its  surface.  The  body  of  the  mosque  it- 
self is  modern,  and  its  interior  presents  no- 
thing remarkable,  but  its  door  of  entrance  is 
very  fine.  This  is  formed  by  a  lofty  arch  of 
the  pointed  ibnn,  Iwrdered  on  each  side  by 
a  succession  of  rich  bands,  exquisitely  sculp- 
tured, going  up  the  sides,  and  meeting  at  the 
top,  nearly  in  the  form  of  the  arch  itself  The 
outermost  of  theise  is  followed  by  a  lai^ 
moulding,  of  sufficient  diameter  to  be  called  a 
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column,  did  it  iwl  arch  ovtt  at  the  lop  tot 
crown  the  IcMer  IuiiUm  tltcrr  dcAcribed.  Thiij 
luotdding  ia  spirull)'  tiuUtl  all  tlu*  vray  up,  and 
on  the  |>n»jiH!ting  |mrts  of  the  HuiingH  arej 
miimtc  and  Uhotiml  Mulptun'S,  in  the  siyla\ 
of  the  R^*  in  wluch  it  huh  cxii'iiu^.  There j 
nxv  a  profusion  of  imu-riptionii,  which  might  be! 
oopiL'd  by  any  one  hnnng  time  to  devote  to  I 
•  Sttcfa  a  taak;  hut  it  would  nxiuirc  weeks  at] 
leant  to  complete  tlic  labour. 

'llw  Sookh  el  ISafta,  or  Market  of  Muslins,' 
which  la  continued  in  a  street  leading  from 
lIuH  mos<|ue,  is  apinrcntly  of  the  Honic  agu. 
I  objiened  in  thiH  market,  or  Inzur.  a  pixru- 
Uarity  which    1    luul  never  iteen    ebiewhere:- 
namely,  a  band  of  old  Arabie  inwriptiunit  over 
each  sho)>-lx-iich,  nculpturcd  in  laigc  charac- 
ters, and  witli  om  much  eare  as  any  of  the  in- 
scriptionit  on  the  mo«r|Ucs.     Tht>e  were  exe-- 
cutcd  with  no  much  regtdarity  and  unifonnity, 
08  to  imUice  a  belief  oi'  their  l)cing  coeval 
with  the  bazar  itself,  which  was  ver}'  old;  hut, 
whether  they  designate*!  the  nanieti  oi'  the  ttc- 
cupicrs  at  itM  Unit  ofiening,  promulgated  8amc 
holy  sentence,  or  marked   the  date  t^   the 
foundation,   we  could   not,  in  the  hurry  of 
our  excuraion,  ascertain. 
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The  Jamah  el  Khassakey,  like  the  two 
former  mosques,  has  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  original  edifice  remaining.  In  this  is 
seen  a  niche  of  prayer,  j>eculiarl y  remarkable. 
Those  niches  are  generally  simple  and  unadorn- 
ed recesses,  directing  the  worshipper  towards 
the  Kaaba  at  Mecca;  and  tliey  have  l>een  held 
to  denote,  at  the  same  time,  the  iirvisibility  of 
God,  which  is  supposed  to  be  expressed,  by 
having  them  i)erfectly  plain  and  empty,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  similar  recesses  in  the  temples 
of  the  infidels,  which  were  invariably  occu- 
pied by  idols,  or  figures  of  human  beings. 
The  niche  of  this  mosque,  which  is  of  the 
usual  concave  form,  is  crowned  by  a  Roman 
arch,  supported  on  two  small  columns.  'I'hese 
last  have  square  pedestals,  spirally-fluted 
shaf^  and  a  rich  capital  of  flowers,  like  a 
profuse  and  florid  composite.  Around  the 
arch,  from  pillar  to  pillar,  is  a  sculptured 
frie?*,  resembling  those  seen  on  the  Homan 
monument  called  the  Tomlw  of  the  Kings  at 
Jerusalem,  on  the  door  of  the  Roman  Palace 
at  Konnawaught  in  the  plains  of  the  Ilauran, 
and  on  other  Roman  temples  and  early  Cliris- 
tian  Churches  seen  and  descril>ed  in  tlie  jour- 
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ncy  lliruuRh  the  ourtcm  paru  of  S}-na.  A 
■till  iiinrv  strikinf(  feature  of  this  nidie  is  a 
Hne  fan  or  »hcll-tap,  more  nearly  metnbUng 
thow  Mvn  at  l*ulin>Ta  and  Bwilbcck.  than 
thcMO  found  at  Jcnwh  and  Adjtrloon  in  the 
Decapolu  ;  but  evidently  in  the  Ilonian.  nnd 
not  in  tlic  Arabic  tiuttc  1  rfrocnibcred,  how. 
ev«r,  on  this  cxxaidon,  the  fan-top|>cd  mcbc% 
■tanding  on  the  out«ide  of  tlie  entrance  j^ute 
to  tlie  threat  Cattle  of  Bosra  in  the  Haurun, 
nov  used  by  tlic  Muluiinmvdans  re^iidinf^  in 
that  ruined  city,  for  pmycf,  ac  it  points  direct- 
ly to  the  K:ui)t:t.  I  hiul  at  firat  conceived  that 
to  have  Ik'i-ii  a  Human  niilitary  guard-hou*c, 
converted^  from  itj)  lucid  canvcnicnct%  to  its 
present  pur^xiee ;  but,  as  there  art!  strong  rea- 
sons to  believe  tliat  castle  to  bo  a  Saracenic 
work,  graded  on  the  ruins  of  a  noble  Roman 
theiUrc,  thin  supposed  guard-hou.se  might  well 
have  lieen  a  chapc-1.  with  itJt  lxn-top|>ed  niche 
of  prayer,  just  an  the  saroe  in  seen  liere,  in 
the  leas  doubtful  court  of  the  Jainah  el  Kliaa- 
sTiki-y.  at  Biigilud.  Down  the  centre  of  the 
biiek  of  this  niche  ran  a  broad  bund,  richly 
sculptured  with  vases,  flowers,  &c.  in  the  very 
best  style  of  wurkinanship,   ami  tltc   whole 
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was  executed  on  a  white  and   fine-grained 
marble* 

The  work  seen  in  the  interior  of  this  mosque 
seemed  to  be  of  much  later  date  than  the  ori- 
ginal building.  It  was  not  merely  simple, 
but  mean,  though  it  had  several  Arabic  in- 
scriptions, in  a  good  upright  character,  and 
one  in  the  1(m>so  and  flowing  character  of  the 
Persians.  The  minaret  is  apparently  a  work 
of  the  j>re8ent  ccntur}',  and  offers  nothing 
remarkable  in  its  structure,  its  form  being 
like  the  other  towers  in  the  town,  and  its  sur- 
face one  tawdry  glare  of  green,  black,  and 
other  coloure<l  tiles,  mixed  with  the  brick  of 
which  it  i.s  built. 

The  Jamah  el  Vizier,  which  is  seated  mrar 
the  Tigris,  and  only  a  few  yards  from  the 
Bab  el  Jissr,  or  gate  of  the  bridge,  has  a  fine 
dome  and  lofty  minaret.  The  great  mosque, 
seated  in  the  square  of  Kl  Maidan,  in  the 
way  from  tlie  north-west  gate  to  the  {udace 
and  the  British  residence,  is  also  a  noble 
building;  but  most  of  the  others,  not  here 

•  The  mixlure  of  Roman  and  Samconic  architecture  and 
sculpture  in  the  wirac  edifices  has  been  already  frequently 
Adverted  to  in  this  and  preceding  i-olumes,  in  which  the 
Ktihject  of  the  difTcreat  orders  has  been  discussed. 


The  domes  of  Uofitlitd  arc  said  to  be  in  the 
Pcnian  UmU*;  ami  tlw  ctifTiTfiicp  of  their  fona 
and  dtyk'  of  diTonition,  from  thow  of  Turkey 
and  ArnMn,  wn»  one  of  the  fir>t  |M?citliariticii 
which  Hlnick  mt*  on  t*ntcrin|c  ihr  citv.     Thtfc 
are  two  or  thn>L'  in<(igniHcanl  domcii,  uf  a  flat- 
U*nMl  form  iiiid  plain  Rurfiire:  hut  the  prin- 
cijral  ones  are  nil  high,  and  di!«|>roportionatety 
narrow,  their  height  exceeding  their  diameter 
tfy  nimut   one  hall*      They  are  richly  orna- 
mented   nith  glared  tilot  and  pAinting,    the 
cokiurH  iiHod   Ix^ng  chiefly  green  and  white. 
Some  of  the  inMrrijilions  ore  aUo  executctl  in 
this  fanciful  manner,  in  Itands  ninning  round 
the  foot  of  the  dome,      llie  glitter  of  these 
coluuns  Reflected  from  a  polished  swriace,  gives 
a  gaiety  and  liveliness,  rather  than  majesty  or 
magnificence,  to  the  buildingft  t  hut,  although 
unexi>ccted  novelty  is  genendly  agreeable,  yet, 
both  at  first  tfiglit,  and  after  re{H>ntcd  ohser- 
vation,  these  Persian  domes  a|}|>enred  to  mc 
much  inferior  to  the  rich  and  stately  domes  of 
Egypt,  and  especially  tbo&e  of  the  Mamlouk 
sepulchres  at  Cairo. 
Hie  minaretx,  urnunientod  in  the  8aiuc  man- 
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ner,  and  oifering  the  same  bright  assemblage 
of  colours,  are  not  to  be  comjKired  to  the 
plaiu  and  grave  dignity  of  some  of  the  Turk- 
ish towers  at  Diarl»ekr,  Aleppo,  and  Daaia*- 
cus,  nor  to  the  lighter  elegance  of  many  of 
thoae  io  the  larger  towns  on  the  banks  of  tlic 
Nile. 

Both  on  the  domes  and  minarets  of  Bag- 
dad, the  liigh  green  rod,  mth  a  globe  sur- 
mounted by  the  crescent,  as  represented  in 
most  of  the  Eastern  scencrj-  exhibited  on  tlie 
Knglish  stage,  is  however  frequently  seen, 
though  this  is  not  coiumou  in  otlicr  [>arts  of 
Turkey.  The  number  of  the  mosques  in  this 
city  is  tliought  to  exceed  a  hundred ;  but,  of 
these,  not  more  than  thirty  can  be  distinguish- 
ed by  their  ]>;irticular  minarets  or  steeples ; 
the  rest  are  probably  mere  chapels,  oratories 
tombs,  and  venerated  places,  resorted  to  by 
the  populace  for  prayer. 

The  piibUc  kbims,  or  caravanserais,  amount 
to  about  thirty,  but  they  are  all  inferior  in  their 
construction  to  those  of  Diarbekr  and  Orfah. 
One  of  these,  ealle<l  Khan  el  Oorthvveh,  is  re- 
markable, as  having  both  its  larger  and  smaller 
arches  pointed,  with  an  intermediate  range 
of  a  flattened  form  and  central  indentiition, 
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atlcr  the  manner  of  those  before  described  at 
MousuL  This  edifice  bears  the  marks  of  con- 
siderable antiquity  ;  it  is  well  built,  of  a  very 
dark-coloured  brick,  with  wliitc  cement,  and 
has  all  the  usual  ornaments  of  Arabic  and 
Turkish  architecture,  in  stalactite  drops,  over- 
hanging niches,  &x. 

The  bjizurs  are  numerous,  and  mostly  form- 
ed of  long,  straight,  ond  tolerably  wide  ave- 
nues. The  best  of  these  are  vaulted  over 
with  brick-TVork ;  but  the  greater  number  are 
merely  covered  by  flat  beams,  laid  across  from 
side  to  side,  to  support  a  roof  of  straw,  dried 
leaves,  or  branches  of  trees  and  grass.  The 
shops  in  these  bazurs  are  well  furnished  ■with 
Indian  commodities ;  but  tliis,  which  I  had 
expected  to  have  found  the  best  part  of 
Bagd:ul,  is  perhaps  the  most  inferior  of  all. 
Throughout  the  city,  there  is  not  a  bazar  that 
can  be  compared  with  the  one  adjoining  the' 
Khan  el  Goonirook,  at  Orfah.  The  one  most 
recently  built  is  the  largest  and  the  best ;  this 
is  long,  wide,  lotty,  and  well  filled  with  dealersi 
and  wares,  but  there  is  still  an  air  of  mean- 
ness al>out  it,  which  I  Iiiid  never  before  ob-, 
served  in  any  large  Turkish  city. 

Tlic  batlis  arc  also  inferior  to  those  of  all 
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tlie  large  towns  of  Mesopotamia,  through 
which  I  had  yet  passed.  There  are  said  to 
be  more  than  fif^y  of  these  establii^htiientg  at 
Bagdad,  and,  on  the  day  of  my  arrival,  I  was 
taken  to  one  of  the  best  of  them.  This  was 
large,  and  well  supplied  with  water;  but  its 
bare  brick  walls  only  here  and  there  patched 
with  tiles  of  birds  and  flowers,  its  {xwr  pave- 
nient,  and  general  gloom  and  nidcediiess,  was 
of  the  most  forbidding  kind.  The  attendants 
were  inferior  in  adroitness  to  the  £g)'ptians 
and  Damascenes :  of  this  diiference  I  liad  the 
best  opportunity  of  judging:  for,  being  taken 
to  the  bath  by  one  of  Mr.  Rich's  ser\'aiits,  I 
was,  on  that  account,  treated  ^nth  extraordi- 
nary respect  and  attention  by  the  master  and 
his  assistants ;  and  if,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  inferiority  was  very  marked,  it 
■was  likely  to  be  still  more  so  ufun  a  general 
comparison  t>etween  them  by  casual  visitors 
and  strangers. 

Of  the  private  houses  of  Bagdad  I  saw  but 
little,  excepting  only  their  exterior  walls  and 
terraces.  It  struck  me  as  singular,  that, 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  large  city,  I 
had  not  seen  even  one  ptrinted  arch  in  the 
door  of  entrance  to  any   private  dwelling : 
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thrr  vrrc  all  cither  round  or  (\nu  Yuivinf^  a 
fknr)'-work  of  nnaU  bricki  above  them :  and 
even  in  thoac  ])Art«  of  the  old  boafira  aiid 
mined  nio(K|UC»,  in  which  tJu.-  |inintcd  tuvh  is 
Men.  itN  form  is  ncarvr  to  the  Gothic  than  to 
theronniioa  Saracenic  ifaa|ie.  which  I  had  abo 
olMor^ed  to  l»e  the  eaie  at  Kloiuu) :  mi  that 
BiipLtd  could  not  Imve  been  the  orifpnal  seat 
of  iwnu-i'nic  arrhitcrlurc,  which  probably  took 
ita  rise  much  farther  in  the  vnxt* 

'riie  liouacs  consist  of  ranges  of  apartment* 
opeuinf;  into  a  square  interior  court ;  and 
while  subKTrnnean  roonu,  cnlled  i^enlaubci,  are 
occupied  during  tlie  day  for  the  snkc  of  shelter 
from  the  intenHC  heat,  the  o|ien  terrace*  are 
uacd  fur  the  evening  meal,  and  for  aleeptng  on 
at  night  From  the  terrace  of  Mr.  liich'n 
residence,  whiclt  vena  divided  into  muuy  com- 
partmentSf  each  having  its  se|mrate  passage  of 
aacent  and  descent,  and  forming,  indeed,  so 
many  unroofed  chambers,  v,e  could  command, 
at  tlie  iintt  op(>ning  of  the  morning,  just  such 
a  view  of  Biigthul  nn  in  given  in  the  **  Diablo 
Boitcux"  of  Madrid,  shewing  ua  all  the  Cinulics 

"  Thi«  Biilijwt  »lill   reniaiiw  in  grwit  obicurity,  tboui 
it  would  be  well  worth  the  careful  inTcstigalioo  of  •ooie'^ 
eminent  architect  and  bud  of  taate. 
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of  Bagdad,  with  tlieir  sleeping  apartments 
unroofed,  and  those  near  our  own  abode  oflen 
in  sufticiently  interesting  »ituatioim. 

The  population  of  Bagdad  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thoi)sand. 
It  is  less  than  that  of  Alepi>o,  but  greater 
than  that  of  Damascus  so  that  about  eighty 
thousand  may  I>e  near  the  truth.  The  chief 
officers  of  the  civil  and  military  government 
are  from  the  families  ofOsmanlies,  or  Constan- 
tinople Turks,  though  they  are  themselves 
moHtly  natives  of  this  city.  Tlie  merchants 
and  traders  are  almost  all  of  Arab  descent ; 
and  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  are  a  mix- 
ture of  Turkish,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Indian 
blood,  in  all  tlieir  different  varieties.  There 
are  some  Jews,  and  Christians  also,  who  pre- 
serve their  distinct  classes;  while  the  strangers 
in  the  town  are  composed  of  Koords,  Persians, 
and  Desert  Arabs,  of  each  of  wliich  there  are 
generally  a  considerable  number. 

The  dress  of  the  Bagdad  Turks  differs  from 
that  of  their  more  northern  countrymen,  in 
being  less  gay  and  splendid ;  nnd  their  horses, 
arms,  and  accoutrements,  are  all  inferior  to 
those  used  in  the  other  great  cities  of  the 
empire.     The  Manilouk  dress  of  Egypt,  so 
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ODBinion  among  Uio  Tiirkinh  cuvnlry.  u  n«i  er 
■en  here:  nor  did  I  obterre  the  large  mUci- 
wnr  of  Coiistaiitinnplc,  hut  in  a  very  few  in- 
ttancet.  I'urlmu  arc  ntri'ly  or  never  worn 
by  the  Oiimanli  Turim  uf  Ba^nd.  thi>  head 
bcinp  cx>vi-M'd  atnon^  thfiii  bv  i}w  cluth  cuj> 
or  Koook.  of  a  hiffhi-r  ami  inun*  narrow  form 
than  (tut  umhI  at  (-'oiutantiiiopli',  and  bwund 
round  in  a  peculiar  way  by  gold-Howered 
mtwlin  at  the  foot.  An^iora  sliolloons  arc 
worn,  fur  the  trowicn,  juhlnv  and  bcniah.  or 
outer  roliiis  during  the  Rumnicr;  and  cloths 
for  the  two  Inst,  in  winter  only ;  hut  llic  drew 
of  the  Bagdad  rfKidrnt«  is,  upon  thi*  whole, 
iintwually  plain,  in  coniiinriiiun  uith  that  of 
other  AwaiicH. 

'Hie  costume  of  tlic  mcrrhaiita  is  purely 
Arali,  though  grnerally  of  a  liettcr  kind  thiin 
tluit  of  the  IKiicrt,  tieing  made  up  almost 
wholly  of  Indian  cultun  nmuufncturut  for  tlie 
caftan,  (im*  HhalloonH  for  the  up|it*r  gunuenta, 
and  worked  nitullns  for  the  waittt  and  head. 
Nowhere  are  plain  white  ttirbans  tto  general 
as  at  Uagdad  ;  the  verj-  lowest  order  of  Mo- 
hammedans wear  them,  as  a  distinction  of 
their  faitli;  and  their  way  of  putting  them 
on  in  at  once  cliaractervitic  and  grnci'ful. 
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The  Jews  and  Christians  dress,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  Turkey,  in  dark  robes,  with  Cash- 
meer  shawls,  or  blue  muslin,  for  turbans.  The 
Persians  retain  the  dress  of  their  own  country, 
by  whieb  they  may  be  instantly  distinguished 
iirom  the  other  classts ;  and  the  Desert  Aralis 
are  knomi  by  their  keiTeali,  or  silk  and  cotton 
head-dress,  their  abba,  or  large  woollen  cloak, 
and  their  curved  yambeah,  or  dagger  of  the 
Yemen  sha]x;. 

The  dress  of  the  females  of  Bagdad  is  as 
mean  as  that  used  in  the  jKiorest  villages  of 
Mesopotamia  ;  women  of  all  claswes  being  en-, 
veloped  in  a  blue  checked  clotli,  similar  to 
that  worn  by  the  lo^vcst  orders  in  Egypt,  and 
having  the  face  covered  by  a  piece  of  stiff 
black  gauze.  The  women  of  the  surrounding 
country,  who  arc  seen  here  in  crowds  in  the 
markets,  whitrh  art;  chiefly  supplied  by  their 
industry,  wear  no  such  veils  ;  over  their  head 
is  often  thro^^■n  a  checkered  cotton  cloth  of 
red  and  yellow,  and  their  faces  are  openly 
exposed  to  view,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mouth  being  sometimes  covered.  As  among 
the  Bedouins  of  the  Desert,  these  women  have 
their  ii|i8  stained  bine,  with  lines  and  other 
marks  on  diflferent  parts  of  their  faces  ;  bea^-y 
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nnti  ankletjs  art'  aim  worn  try  thcra ; 
and  thp  dom*  is  dihcr  adorned  by  a  U^gr 
rin^  nr  u  moIhI,  Hitt.  circular  jiicce  of  pold, 
stuck  in  am-  nontril,  of  xUv  sixc,  shapr,  and 
appeamucf  of  the  tanry  (tilt  buttons  vom  by 
the  Kng)i»h  |M*niianlrb'  on  (heir  SuiKlny  coiit^ 

The  government  of  l(ap;ilml  ia  in  tltc  hands 
of  »  Pnnhn,  nwoHtcd  by  a  council.  'Die  I*a»ha 
binisflf.  thou^li  rrceiving  bin  B|i|ioinltufiil  from 
the  Sultiin  at  ('onstantinopU\  in  generally  de- 
}K'ndenl.  for  Wm  odnuMdon  into  the  dty  and 
luM  retention  of  jK>n'er,  nn  the  public  voice 
not  oMvrtnineil  by  voteii  tut  in  Kurope,  Iwt 
|Mipulnrly  t-vpn-wuil  in  the  t'luniorowi  manner 
in  which  jNirtiett  in  cleN|Kitie  f^incmnientM  pre 
vent  to  their  prefereneeH.  Ilin  council  is  ctnii- 
posed  of  Hcverul  f^n^at  ofHeers  of  state,  and  the 
cfaiei*N  of  the  Beveral  departments  of  govern- 
ment :  thene  meet  on  Kriilays  at  the  public 
divim,  for  the  cnnKidenition  of  im|)ort:mt  (|ueiu 
tion>s  mid  their  opinions  lire  heard  iind  weighed 
in  ull  uffairK  of  coimequeniv,  tbuuf^h  the  com-' 
nion  routine  of  ordinary  business  proceeds 
without  their  check  or  interference. 

The  govi'ninient  of  Bagdad  has  been,  for 
some  C(*nturic}i  poHt,  completely  a  Mainlouk 
pH^    thv  Tustia   being  eboseu    from  among 
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Georgian  Ma»ilouks  here,  aiwl  approved  by 
them,  as  well  as  by  the  lai^st  and  strongest 
party  in  the  city,  before  he  can  be  establishwl 
in  his  place,  even  though  supported  by  the 
firman  of  the  Grand  Signer,  who  is  nominally 
the  head  of  tlie  empire.  The  present  CJo- 
venior,  wliose  name  is  Assad  Pasha,  was  born 
in  Bagdad,  and  thi.s  la  said  to  l>e  the  first  ex- 
ception that  hiis  happened  to  the  general  rule, 
of  their  being  purely  of  Geoi^an  birth  :  the 
father  of  the  present  ruler,  SuUman  Pajsha* 
was,  however,  a  native  of  Georgia,  and  as  he 
was  also  high  in  [wwer  here,  this  was  deemed 
sufficient.  A  regular  boily  of  Georgian  Mam- 
louks  IS  still  kept  up  by  the  present  Pasha, 
by  means  of  fresh  imiMrtations  from  Georgia, 
which  are  said  to  increase  every  year :  this  is. 
likely  to  continue,  as  the  most  lucrative  offices, 
as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  military  com- 
mands, arc  exchisively  reser\'ed  for  this  race; 
The  most  beautiful  women  of  the  Harems  in 
Bagdad  are  also  from  the  same  country.  It  is 
permitted  only  to  the  Faithful,  however,  to 
possess  white  slaves,  black  ones  lieing  dwmud 
a  sufficient  indulgence  fonuihclicvers;  so  that 
the  Georgians  and  Circassians  fall  exclusively 
to  the  enjoyment  of  tiie  orthodox,  while  scej*- 


(icH  and  htfttrtici  miut  content  theniM*lvca  with 
the  rahlc  beauties  of  Nigritia,  Suudun,  and 
M:Hla^naear. 

Tht'  doniinmn  of  AaadPttilM  extencU  rmm 
BusKirah  on  tlK>  M>iith,  to  Manlin  ou  th« 
north,  and  from  the  confines  of  Pcrma  and 
Koordiston  on  the  vn»U  to  the  frontiers  of 
Svrin  nnd  PaU-ntine  on  thcwi-st.  These  are 
the  nominal  tMtindarieaof  hiH  torriton',  though 
hU  nettuU  intluemv  doe«  not  extend  so  far, 
particularly  on  the  cant  and  wcat«  where  inde- 
pcndant  Koord  Chiefs  and  Arab  Shi*ikhn  set 
htf  |mwer  at  defiance. 

BafMJid  is  alw-ays  considered  as  the  fn'eal 
frontier  town  of  the  Turkiith  empire  towarda 
Pentia  :  and,  poorly  as  it  i.s  fortified,  when 
cnm|)arrd  with  Kuro{)ean  citirtt  holdinf;  a  »- 
inilftr  pnatlon,  it  hoj*.  neverthelesa,  hitlu-rto 
opiKKMtl  n  ttuecesBfiil  re»istanei-  to  the  ntteinpta 
of  tlie  Pentiani  agunst  it,  and  i»  <t|ually  se- 
cure agiiinst  the  raoiit  poH'crful  of  tiie  Aral 
the  WahiUtees. 

The  force  of  the  VasUa  for  defence  is  raised] 
entirely  within  the  town ;  and  in  this  as  iai 
every  other  department  of  hiH  goveniment,  ho 
receive**  no  niviMtnnce  from  the  great  capital 
of  (.'onKtantinople.  so  that,  except  in  oamct  he 
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may  be  considered  as  quite  iiidqiendant  of 
the  Sultan.  His  force  consists  of  about  two 
thousand  horsemen,  variously  mounted  and 
equipped  ;  a  small  park  of  field  artillery,  com- 
posed of  ten  pieces;  and  a  Ixxly  of  infantry, 
who  generally  accompany  him  as  personal 
guards,  and  do  not  exceed  a  thousand  men.  » 
The  service  of  a  foot^soldier  is  always  held 
to  be  disreputable  in  Turkey,  and  the  infantry 
of  Bagdad  are  in  every  sense  worthy  of  being 
so  considered.  The  corps  is  made  up  of  the 
refuse  of  every  class  of  society,  and  no  man  is 
of  too  bad  a  character  to  Iw  adnuttctl  into  it. 
The  i>ay  is  only  three  piastres  (less  than  a 
Spanish  dollar)  per  month  for  each  man,  out 
of  which  he  is  expected  to  provide  himself 
nith  most  of  the  necessary  articles  of  life. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  tlieir  dress  is  a 
large  fur  («tp,  of  a  st^miglobular  s1ui]h.-,  the 
head  being  thrust  into  what  might  I>c  called 
the  flattened  i»ole,  and  the  top  of  the  cap  pre- 
senting the  api>earanee  of  a  globe  cut  through 
at  the  equator.  The  diameter  of  some  of 
these  caps  is  fully  three  feet;  the  sides  arc 
covered  with  a  brown  fur,  and  the  top  has  a 
covering  of  red  silk  or  calico.  This  seems  to 
be  the  only  part  of  the  uniform  furnished  by 


the  govrniment.     The   rest  of  the  drvm  is 
aooonliiig  t4>  the  fnnc%-,  or  ihc  mcana,  of  ibr 
weartrs  ami  amung  Uirm,  I  saw  everk-  pos- 
■ible  varictv,  frum  tin*  Iuiik  hruwii  goat's-hair 
shirt  of  tht'   )i<*4lniiin   Arnli.    to  the  cBst-off* 
jacket  of  :in  Indijin  Nt*|M>yi  Kihl  hy  the  {irtvmtes 
nf  Mr.  Itirh'H  IiHliiiii   buclv-giiard,  on    their 
mtfiviiig  the  annual  Mipply  uf  iieu-  elutliing. 
The  am»t  uf  thiK  motley  tro(>|i  Ate  a  sabre  antl 
0  inuftket :  among  thei«e,  no  uiiiromiity  of  sue 
or  tilui|H.'  prevnitu,  though,  for  the  moKt  |)art, 
the  muskets  und  Hnords  are  of  KnghKh  ma- 
ntifiu-tun%  iiml  liail  imilmhly  found  thi*ir  waj 
up  hy  the  Tigris  to  Bagdad,  from  the  ahipa 
toudiing  at  KuHsorali,  in  their  voyages  fWim 
India. 

'llicre  are  some  of  the  great  tribeti  of  Arabs 
in  the  vicinity  of  Itagitad,  who.  by  long-esta- 
blished  u^age,  consider  themxelves  hound,  for 
their  provisions  onlvt  to  do  military  Kcrvioe  on 
any  great  cniergcncies  that  may  require  their 
aid ;  and  other  Arab  troo|K  are  generally  to 
be  procured  for  a  very  small  pay.  The  I^ 
shaa  of  Koonlintan  are,  also,  generally  on  such 
terms  with  the  PaKha  of  Bagdad,  as  to  be 
ready  to  supply  him  nith  five  or  six  thousand 
honx?,  in  ca«e  of  need ;    m>  thitt,  at  a  Kliort 
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notice,  twenty  or  thirty  thouwind  troops  of 
this  mixed  and  undisciplined  kind  can  be  col- 
lected together,  cither  to  march  out  on  the 
offensive,  or  to  defend  the  city. 

The  trade  of  Biigditd  consists  chiefly  in  In- 
dian manufactui-cs  and  produce,  received  by 
way  of  Biissorah  from  Bengal,  and  distributed 
into  the  Nedje<l  country  through  Syria,  and 
over  Koordistan,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor.* 
It  is  said  to  have  increased,  ivithin  the  last  ten 
years,  from  two  annual  vessels  to  six,  under 
the  Englisli  flag,  besides  thoae  under  sailing 
Arab  colours.  This  is  considered  to  be  an 
eflect  of  tlie  great  moderation  of  the  present 
government  in  its  demands.  It  is  thought, 
indeed,  by  those  best  informed  on  the  subject, 
that  there  is  no  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
where  the  people  are  so  little  oppressed  as 
here,  and  wliere  trade  is  conse(juently  under 
fewer  burthens  or  restraints. 

The  communication  between  Bagdad  and 
ISussorah  is  now  chiefly  carried  on  by  iHiats 
on  the  Tigris,  thougli  it  was  formerly  carried 

•  Bagdad,  which  is  called  by  Marco  Polo,  Baldachi,  waa 
highljr  extolled  by  liim  for  its  wcallli,  niadufuctun-s,  ami 
trade  i  which  vfere,  in  his  day  howcvvr,  for  greatt-r  than  ac 
present 


Oh  by  way  of'iltlUh.  on  the  Kuphnleft.  The 
\aUcT  track  bt  iiuw  rendentl  unmft*,  fnnn  tlierr 
baing  m  Inge  trilir  in  posHMion  of  ttoth  lunks 
f>f  the  rircr,  who  p^vc  rpftige  tu  all  the  dc»> 
pt'rnttf  chanu'lcTx  of  tin*  ourraitiidinf;  t-oiin(ry, 
anil  who  tivr  diii-Hr  hy  phiiKJi-r.*     I'hc  hoaU 

*  Tbr  tmlr  bMwvni  BtiMorah  aiul  Bi^{djKl  wu  \rry 
tmManlUc  «htn  HsuwnllT  «mlr«  m  tbr  foUoviny  faimge 
w(B  ilwv ; — "  In  t)>i«  town  them  b  «  Knat  dqiJtiua  of 
iBMilHMliMK,  hy  »*■■»  of  lu  (wnmodioui  >tiu»tiaa,  wfaicb 
•rv  bruufflii  lh)tJi«r  bv  •»  >•  well  w  liy  land  fnim  mvwrai 
part*,  chidljr  frooi  NsliiU*,  8^riji,  ArBM»i>,  C'4jaatanlUMi|)lr, 
Akppo,  DtaBMruB,  br  to  nury  than  ruthvr  Inio  the 
ladin,  I'cn^  Ice  So  il  lui|ipniH)  thai  during;  the  tint  I 
wu  ibcfCi  OR  the  M-mnd  ibv  1/  Dtnrmhrr,  in  IfiJ"^!  thcra 
uriTrd  twisljr-ltvc  »ki|»Mith  tiiisKaiid  uthiT  pnciouadni^ 
bcrr,  which  ranke  cjvrr  ma  frun  the  IncUrm,  bir  thr  way  of 
Ormuti  to  lUtarw,  a  town  licUmgin^  lo  thr  Gtand  Turi, 
niiMi^  .Ml  th4>  froBtunt  the  brthM  that  he  hath  Mwth- 
eakiwandii,  aithin  nt  day»*  jearwjr  bam  hmcc,  when  they 
load  their  ifund*  iiiut  Hnall  tw—Ii,  and  to  Mtifi  iben  to 
Bagdat,  whkh  joumcj',  a*  utrnv  »»}\  takcih  tbcm  up  fortj 
lUy&  Seeii^;  that  tlir  ptMup-,  txfih  bv  vau-r  and  land, 
heloagelh  both  to  \hc  Ktofc  (if  Arabia  atir]  t}»r  SapM  of 
Penda,  which  aiw  harr  thm  towtu  and  fori*  on  their  cnn- 
fiim,  which  might  caxily  be  stopped  up  bv  them,  jrrt  that 
not«ith«laBdiiifE  all  this  thoy  may  keep  good  convspatKU 
tua:  with  uae  uiutlirr,  they  kn-p  pif^Micu chirtly  at  lUlsam> 
which,  fai  caM  cf  ncccuilyt  uiight  be  wnn  Mnl  back  again 
with  lcit<n>  to  Bagtlal.  ^Vhni  loadoi  *bip»  nrri'vc  at  Dagw 
tlat,  the  nicn-hMnif,  chiefly  lhii*c  tltat  bring  rpicr,  to  carry 
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used  for  conveying  mercliaiidize  on  the  river 
are  from  twenty  to  fifty  tons  burthen,  and  are 
fitted  with  masts  and  sails,  for  using  when  the 
wind  serves.  In  favourahle  seasons,  when  the 
northerly  wind  prevails,  the  passage  from  Bag- 
dad down  to  liussorah  is  made  in  seven  or 
eight  da\^ ;  but  in  calms,  the  boats  are  from 
ten  to  fitleeii  days  in  accomplitihiitg  the  Hanie 
distance,  though  they  have  the  current  always 
in  their  favour.  In  coming  up  the  stream, 
however,  they  arc  obliged  to  track  or  tow 
along  the  shore  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
way,  and  then,  tliirty  and  even  forty  days  have 
been  consumed  in  making  the  voyage  from 
Buasornh  to  Bagdad. 

The  smaller  vessels,  used  for  bringing  sup- 
pUes  of  provittions  and  fruit  to  the  city,  are 
circular  Iwats  of  basket-work,  covered  with 
skins,  of  the  same  description  as  those  used  on 

through  ihu  dcaartii  into  Turkt-y,  have  their  peculiar  places 
in  the  opeu  fieldii  without  tlie  town  ('teitiphon,  where  each 
of  them  fixeth  ht»  tenta,  to  put  his  npiceii  utiderneath  in 
socks,  to  keep  thein  there  safe,  untU  Hiey  have  a  miiiU  to 
break  tip  in  whole  caravnns ;  so  that  at  a  dixtance  one  would 
rather  believe  that  Mildierii  were  l(M]ged  in  them,  thnn  mcr. 
chants;  and  rather  look  for  anii^i  than  merchundizes  :  and 
BO  I  thought  myself  before  I  came  so  tiear  that  I  could 
smell  them." — pp.  1+5, 146. 
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iht'St*  rivcnt,  in  the  ilavH  uf  the  most  remote 
antiquity.*      Tlw  city  is  supplied   with   ita 
drinking  water  from  the  Tigris,  being  brou|ffat 
to  the  h(iUM*N  in  goatR'  tkius  which  are  cnn*^ 
reycd  on  the  iNU'kii  of  onimnU  to  ercry  mnn'i 
door,  in  thi*  namv  manner  lu  Cairo  itt  NuppUcd^ 
from  the  Nile  of  l*g>'pt;  the  convenience  of 
w»t(T- works  iwtema,   rcsenoirs  and   pipea, 
being  here  unknown. 

I'hc  Fanha  was,  nt  this  pt>nod,  said  to  be 
SI)  |Kx>ri  that  he  luid  Inxu  obligtHl  to  borrow 
tweiity-Hve  thuuKand  piawtreN  from  the  roer- 
dtont^of  iiagdjid.  in  itmall  {wrtiouH  from  each, 
in  onier  to  give  the  (>eoi^ans  of  his  army 
iheir  stated  allowanct-s,  for  the  festivitiea  of 
the  month  <»f  Kamadrui.  AvaiiceahM,  fir  arbi- 
trary eontributionA,  cxiorti'd  a*  gifts,  which  are 
common  in  all  other  |Mrts  of  Turkey*  are  said, 
however,  to  Ijike  place  but  rarely  here ;  and 
when  they  do,  tlicy  arc  invariably  les-ied  on 
the  officeis  of  government,  and  never  on  the 
Lmdiug  part  of  the  community.  An  iiulancu 
was  related  to  me  of  tlie  recent  incajKicity  of 
the  govcmmout  to  answer  a  demand  on  it  of 

*  Sec  Uh*  (IncripUiMi  of  ihv€  drcuW  bukrl-U«t*,  in 
th*  •cciiuni  gtren  by  Ilvnxlotiu  uf  Babylon,  iui  cam 
and  itupptk*. 
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80  small  a  sum  as  five  thousand  jMastres,  when 
the  money  was  raised  by  loans  from  five  8e[»a- 
rate  merchants,  who  had  each  an  order  given 
to  liim  on  the  revenue  of  the  Customs,  to  the 
amount  supplied.  This  enabled  them  soon  to 
repay  themselves,  by  the  exemption,  which 
such  an  order  afforded  them,  from  the  regular 
duties  on  their  goods,  until  the  amount  of  it 
should  be  jKiid  off.  The  effect  of  this  inodura- 
iion  and  justice,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  every  where  felt,  giving  great  activity 
to  commerce,  and  general  satisfaction  to  all 
those  engaged  in  it,  so  unusual  is  even  this 
ordinary  honesty  in  the  rulers  of  Turkish  cities 
generally. 

At  the  same  time  tlutt  the  trade  in  Indian 
commodities  is  said  to  have  l)een  lately  ex- 
tended at  Bagdad  I)eyond  its  former  l)ound.s 
tlie  trade  from  Persia  is  considered  to  have 
greatly  declined.  Not  many  years  since,  Bag- 
dad was  a  central  flepdt  for  the  productions 
and  manufactures  of  Persia,  int<!nded  for  the 
Syrian,  Armenian,  and  Turkish  markets ;  but 
the  Persians  having  found  the  route  of  Ar- 
zt^roum  and  Toeat  to  l>e  a  safe  and  easy  way 
to  ConsUintinople,  the  goods  formerly  de]x>- 
sitcd  here,  as  in  a  central  mart,  are  now  car- 
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buAloct  SfC  a*  nuiiKTotu  alon)c  the  liaiiLn  oP 
tlic  Tijcm,  tut  iKfV  on*  on  the  bordiTN  of  the 
Cian^'*  or  llu*  Nik*.  Il  nan  at  this  pUoe  that 
1  ttn»t  ftaw  thf  humped  bullock,  iw  common  in 
India,  u>d  found  sbo  in  ■outlH.Tn  Arabia,  along 
the  ooosU  oTYemcn,  but  not  known  in  Kg}*])!, 
or  the  iioKhcm  porta  of  lif i-so|M>tanita. 

One  of  thi*  |Kvuliaritics  of  Ilogdud  U  ita 
race  of  while  aiMes,  which,  aa  at  Caiio,  ore 
ttddlnl  and  bridl«l  for  the  couvcnicuce  of 
paHHi'tigcrx  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  ani^ 
thcr.  wheeled  carriages  of  aay  description 
being  unknown.  Tlieae  arc  equally  ns  bu)^ 
and  spirited  as  the  Egyptian  ass,  and  have  u 
cnny  und  siK-edy  s  p«ce.  Iliey  arc  fntiufiitly 
s]K)ltcd  over  wiili  culours  and  uiherMim;  fun- 
tAstieally  marked  with  red  stuinM  of  the  Hen-; 
noh  plant,  in  a  manner  that  would  fit  them  for 
any  of  those  groteM(ue  |Mintomimes  in  which 
the  English  clown  Oriiualdi  distinguishes  him- 
self, but  which  sjx.'cies  of  ornament  seems  iU- 


puqwM-.  Thf-T  an.'  trained  in  V-gyp*,  futo  drafncd«r)'  carpa, 
for  thv  ftU{i))]jr  vC  lanrrn  bimI  cuuHmi,  aa«l  |>crfunn  wun- 
drrful  jmirnry*,  hath  u  to  spcKl  wid  dJklAaec.  The;  «re 
oBllrd,  by  the  Arab*.  He^ren  :  while  the  emcl  {»  edUcd 
Genti,  (ir  Jrmrl,  accurtlii^  xo  the  Oifttrict  in  whkh  the  hatd 
ur  Mrf't  pniuunciatioo  of  the  ^  prvvaiU. 
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adapted  to  the  general  gravity  of  a  Moslem 
city. 


July  21st — The  whole  of  the  day  was 
passed  by  me  at  home  in  order  to  receive  the 
morning  visits  of  all  the  Oiristians  of  conside- 
ration residing  here,  and  of  such  other  public 
characters  as  paid  their  daily  attendance  at 
Mr.  Rich's  divan. 

The  only  two  European  consulsliips  at  Bag- 
dad, are  those  of  the  Knghsh  and  French. 
The  former  is  an  appointment  of  the  East 
India  Company,  with  vcrj-  handsome  allow- 
ances, and  is  filled  with  great  ability  and  dig- 
nity by  their  resident,  Mr.  Rich.*     The  house 

•  This  e»dmaMe  and  justly -lamented  individual,  a  short 
dine  Hubaec(uent  to  llie  period  here  spolten  of,  fc-U  a  vii;tini 
to  that  scourge  of  the  Hast,  the  cholera  morbus,  which, 
durinj^  one  of  his  jnumpyft  hi  Persia,  put  a  sudden  snd 
premature  (.-ml  to  (he  brilliani  career  which  his  profound 
aaA  varied  acquirements  prnitiii<ed.  Ar  the  incidents  re> 
corded  in  this  volume  were  matteni  of  JodividuiU  experience 
and  uU«er%-atinii,  none  of  thetn  have  been  subsequently  ob- 
literated ;  but,  though  notliing  wili  be  taken  anay  from 
what  has  been  mentioned  in  the  original  maniiKript  rexpcct- 
iag  this  excellent  individual,  I  nhnuld  reproach  myself  with 
injustice,  if  I  did  not  add,  after  this  lapse  of  lime,  my  sin- 
cere though  huuible  t«6tiiiiony  to  the  high  character  oi  all 
his  public  virtues  and  conduct;  to  hi«  unremitting  zcai  for 
VOL.  II.  F 
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ocmpitvl  by  the  rstablUhimmt,  ii  formed  of  « 
number  of  tlwrllinfEs  thrown  into  om%  and,  m 
•  midencc,  ia  certainly  cue  of  the  largfst, 
bvt*  tod  mcwt  comnuMlioiis  In  the  city.  It 
eOMlMs  of  two  larf(v  court*,  one  of  them 
M  a  nding-^rtiund,  harinf;  ntimrroua 
0id  ^Ueffia  arcnind  it,  with  iTOlh^d  U'l 
far  dM^Mnf(  at  night  in  the  open  air ;  and  a 
Mrt  of  Taolted  subterranean  ceUars,  called  ser- 
daiihs,  for  avoiding  the  intense  beat  of  the 
summtT  during  the  dny;  beiidea  ipaciouHand 
good  Htjibltfs  kitchcnA,  and  offit'en  of  crrxy 
dewription. 

Attached  to  Mr.  Rirh't  establishment  wac, 
an  Lnglij^h  surgeon,  an  Italian  aecirtarf,  seve- 
ral (Iru^incn,  or  iiiterprctcnr  and  a  number  of 
of  janiMtarics  groomit,  and  NcnaiitM,  all  filling 
their  proper  office!*  and  perfomiing  separate 
dutioK,  BH  in  India,  and  coinpomd  of  lWk«, 
AnibH,  Ocorginni*,  Persians,  and  Hindoos.  A 
company  of  ttc])oyci  fumishtd  a  body-j 
and  tlieir  druniH  and  boms  sounded  the  re- 

tlw  iuKWto  of  aeitnee  and  gntni  Icnowlwlgr :  and  %a  hfa 
poUihed  urbonilVt  l<it>  ^cnlU'  uid  uiuuwunuiiK  manner*,  hia 
IxMiudlvw  iprtiPTfHily.  and  \he  constant,  y^t  uiutudird  cxhi> 
bllitni  <)f  thuar  qualitin,  vhich  ncvrr  failed  to  rrKkar  him  lo 
■11  wh*i  liad  the  happinvM  (u  brcumv  hia  friend  or  hia  guoL 
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gular  **  reveUlie"  anil  "call"  of  a  camp  or  gar- 
rison. A  troop  of  Europeau  Hussars  were  for- 
raerly  maintained  here  also;  but  their  num- 
bers are  diminished.  A  large  and  commodious 
yacht  was  always  kept  ready  for  excursions  on 
the  river,  under  the  care  of  an  Indian  Serang 
and  crew.  The  stud  of  horses  was  large  and 
choice ;  and  every  thing  belonging  to  the  Re- 
sidency was  calculated  to  impress  ideas  of 
great  respect  on  the  minda  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  witnesses  of  the  manner  ia  which 
it  was  supported  and  conducted.  The  fact 
is,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Rich  was  uuiTcrsally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  powerful  man  in  Bag- 
dad, next  to  the  Pasha ;  and  some  even  ques- 
tioned whether  the  Pasha  himself  would  not 
at  any  time  shape  his  conduct  according  to 
Mr.  Rich's  suggestions  and  advice,  rather  than 
as  his  own  eoimcil  might  wish. 

Our  mode  of  living  here,  was  to  rise  at  the 
first  peep  of  day,  and  take  a  ride  and  a  bath, 
after  which  we  all  met  at  breakfast  alwut  eight 
o'clock.  Mr.  Rich  then  held  a  public  divan 
until  ten,  wliich  was  regularly  attended  by  all 
the  officers  of  his  own  establishment,  and  by 
the  heads  of  the  chief  departments  of  govern- 
ment in  the  city.     In  these  visits  of  cere- 


inonyt  crrry  thinfc  'wa»  comluctwl  with  grrat 
dnvnuii.  uimI  nothing  coukl  be  more  rvidciit 
than  the  hi^h  degree  of  mpert  for  the  Rev- 
dent  with  whieli  thone  iiitervi««-«  intf|>ire4l  the 
▼idKtcys.  On  the  brcaking-up  of  the  divan, 
the  imtnlieni  of  the  eHtahliKhnient  generally 
retired  tn  [nuw  nu'ay  the  heat  of  tlie  day  in 
the  M>rdaulM  tx>luu' ;  the  only  pUeen,  imlvod, 
in  whieh  eTtiiitenre  Mas  toleniMe.  At  nm-aet, 
we  again  met  toftether.  and  dined  on  one  of 
the  temee*  in  the  o|M*n  air ;  when,  after  con- 
tinuing ut  Xah\v  gfnemlly  till  (en  u'clockt  we 
M-jKirated  to  our  Utla,  on  other  eneloM.**!  l<rr- 
noca,  to  sleep ;  the  heat  of  the  weatlter  searec- 
ly  suffering  us  to  hear  the  ligtit  eovering  «if  a 
sheet,  or  eren  the  still  lighter  one  of  a  moi- 
quitoe  inunlin,  though  wl*  lay  on  the  highest 
|urt  of  the  hoiisi^-lu|i,  and  had  nothing  above 
ua  hut  the  starry  canopy  of  heaven. 

TheFrenel)e8tal>lijJiiuent  conMsteduf  Mun- 
tieur  Vigoroux,  the  Consul-general,  a  very  in- 
tdtlgent  and  amiable  man,  and  a  young  Frank 
Drngotnan  from  Aleppo,  with  a  rat-aii  hou»e» 
and  very  few  iier\'ant&  The  Christian  con- 
vent, which  was  under  the  Frendi  protection, 
wtH  otviipiwl  hy  Padre  Vineenxa,  a  Carmolile 
fHar:  U\»  colleague,  Camillo  di  Jvsu,  having 
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left  him  lately  for  Europe.  In  this  church 
were  tiniteil  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
Greek,  Syrian,  ChalUcan,  and  uther  Christian 
sects,  as  they  were  neither  of  them  sufficiently 
numerous  to  atibrd  a  separate  church  of  their 
own;  but  this  attempted  union  produced  only 
discortl  and  misunderstanding. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  an  old  woman  of 
Bagdad,  the  mother  of  one  of  the  servants  in 
the  house,  had  obtained  tlie  [>crmissiou,  which 
she  had  long  solicited,  to  \my  her  jicrsonal 
respects  to  Mrs.  Rich,  (a  daughter  of  the 
distinguished  patriot  and  senator,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.)  On  being  introduced  to  the 
I)resence  of  this  lady,  who  always  retained  the 
English  costume,  an  evident  disappointment 
was  bserve<l  in  tlie  face  of  the  old  lady,  whose 
countenance  seemed  to  say,  "  What .'  is  this 
plain  and  unadorned  creature  the  wife  o^  the 
Balios,  (the  title  given  at  Bagdad  to  amljassa- 
dors  from  foreign  powers,)  whom  I  expected 
to  have  seen  dressed  in  the  most  costly  robes, 
with  diamonds,  pearls,  and  gold?"*  With  a 
view  to  lessen  the  evident  pain  of  this  dis- 
appointment, it  was  answered,  by  one  of  the 
servants,  that  the  lady  whom  she  saw  was  only 
the  sister  of  the  Balios's  sjK)U&e,  she  herself 
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hanag  gsne  to  the  hmth ;  vhen  die  replied, 
*  Ah  f  indMd,  I  wv  mttr  that  I  could  not  hare 
taMB  to  gRMly  dtccirsd.  Tkat  tbe  lady  of 
tlw  Bafioa  Bcfd  flo  poorlr  drreBed  f — Ira|M»> 
!  I  an  ■orrr,  howrrrr,  that  1  iboukl  come 
■n  anlurky  rocmicnt :  for  now  I  nitutt 
coatmt  inyietf  with  hmajFininfr  bpr- splendid 
a{ipeafwwc,  «»  I  am  loo  old  pvpt  to  enjov 
another  opportunity  of  seeing  Iht  for  myBf  If." 
The  wrather,  indeed,  was  m  intenaely  boi, 
that  it  reqiiirFd  the  gi«at«at  exertion  of  a 
penon  Idemtfl  with  ymith  nnd  lit^th  in  full 
perf«*t)on.  to  move  out  in  the  dflv-ttroe  :  and 
we  eoukl,  therefore,  estimate  the  strength  of 
emio^ty  or  di^nre  whirh  could  bring  an  in- 
flrni  and  aged  individunl  nrom  her  own  houses 
walking  a  ronhidtTablc  distance  on  foot,  on 
such  a  day  oa  thiiL 

Tht'  Ktate  of  the  atmoMpheil?  at  this  period, 
as  indicated  by  the  scales  of  two  excellent 
themionicterB,  carefully  examined  and  oom- 
pored,  may  be  judged  from  the  fuUoning  facts. 
The  lowi-st  degree  at  which  the  mercury  stood, 
at  the  flrat  peep  of  dawn,  which  is  generally  the 
poldc«t  |K>rtion  of  the  24.  was  112°  of  Faren- 
heit;  at  noon  it  utood  at  119*:  at  a  little  lic^ 
fore  two  o'clock,  at  122";  by  tnin-set  it  uub- 
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aded.toUTr  and  at  iftidxught  U4°.  TbU 
was  the  case  within  the  last  tW€nt>*ioiir  hoiUW); 
the  air  being  perfecify  caba^.thf  Hu»  abaosb 
blood  reci,  as  seen  thiou^  a  dull  oust,  and 
the  atijicsphere  litenlly  on  fire,  latere  v^i^ 
indeed,  scarcely  aay  percef^ble  diS^noe:  h^ 
tween  the  heat  of  the  da^  on  thsit  of  U>e  night, 
as  long  as  the  individual  kept  in  the  abade.  lit 
exposed  to  the  sun,  its  rays  were  scarcely  tq 
be  borne ;  natives  of  the  country  even  died  m 
great  numbers  firom  the  excessive  heat ;  and 
nothing  but  the  shelter  and  comforts  ajBfbnled 
by  wealth  and  ingenuity,  in  the  house  of  the 
British  representative,  could  have  made  a  re- 
sidence here  at  all  tolerable  to  a  European. 
In  the  winter,  the  climate  is  cold,  (the  lati- 
tude being  about  33°  north,)  and  many  snow- 
dad  mountains  within  a  short  distance,  from 
which  bleak  winds  descend ;  but  the  three 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  are  so  in- 
tensely hot,  as  to  make  persons  stajdng  here, 
even  after  a  long  residence  in  India,  sigh  for 
the  more  temperate  regions  of  Bengal  or  Hin- 
doostan.  Intense  as  the  heat  of  the  climate 
may  appear  to  the  English  reader,  firom  the 
degrees  of  the  thermometer  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding page,  it  may  be  added,  that  there 


were  settKiiu  in  which  the  hml  vna  even  still 
that)  thfft'  mentioned.  In  a  letter  re- 
ociTcd  from  Mr.  lUch,  during  my  subsecfuent 
mkhmce  in  Calcutta,  datjxl  Bagdad,  April  7. 
1820,  iHitrly  four  yean  aflcr  my  juiwiing 
through  the  city  on  my  way  tu  India,  he  nays, 
"So  txlmonlinnrily  Imd  wan  our  lajit  summer, 
■0  fearfully  uxcwding  any  thing  you  expe- 
rienced here,  (though  i/oii  had  a  tolerable  spe- 
cimen of  our  rlimate.)  that  I  hod,  at  one  time, 
intended  to  send  you  on  account  of  it  for  pub- 
lication." 


s. 


f 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

EXCUBSION    TO    AKKERKOOF. 

July  22nd. — Accompanied  by  Mr.  Bellino, 
the  Italian  secretary  of  the  Resident,  uid  one 
of  the  Indian  sepoys  of  the  body-guard  as  a 
guide,  we  set  out  at  day-light  on  fui  recursion 
to  the  ruins  called  Akkerkoof. 

On  going  out  at  the  Bab  el  Jisser,  we  cross- 
ed the  bridge  of  boats,  which  was  two  himdred 
and  seventy-five  horse-paces,  or  little  more 
than  six  himdred  feet  in  length.  It  is  of  the 
most  wretched  construction  ;  and,  considering 
the  crowds  that  go  over  it  constantly,  the 
weakness  of  the  boats,  and  the  strength  of 
the  wind  and  current  at  some  particular  sea- 
sons, it  seems  surprising  that  it  holds  so  well 
together. 

We  passed  from  henqe,  through  a  long  con- 
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tinucd  liiM*  of  Ktnvtji  and  bufiraf  on  the  wot 
of  the*  Tigm.  of  the  nine  kind  «■  those  on  th^ 
e««t,  and  come  to  one  of  the  principal  faosfMUb 
of  the  iVn'iithea.  TIht  architecture  of  the 
front  of  thiM  wlifici*  presenu-d  nothing  re- 
nuu-luihU':  the  intutoory  wam  of  the  best  Liot^' 
of  burnt  lirirk-n-ork,  and,  like  ererr  put  of 
the  old  fdificcs  at  tiaiphid  cxinntructcd  of  thai 
material,  wiw  (|uiie  etpial  to  the  best  works 
of  thtJt  kind  cxerutMl  in  the  prcaent  day, 
of  the  name  iiiuterialH,  in  Europe.  Tlie 
arrh  of  the  front  was  of  tbc  Gothic  form, 
Tcry  lofty;  and  a  broad  liand  ou  eaeli  ttide 
it  rontiuiic<l  a  long  and  tiiu'ly  mt  inAcriptioT 
in  Kutic  L'liarai-lerN  execuU'd  in  Iiigh  relicTt^ 
on  an  omanu-nt^tl  ground. 

From  lience.  we  soon  got  on  the  skirtA  of 
the  Western  Desert,  and  continuing  our  way 
acram  it  in  a  wuiterly  direction,  caiue  in  idgfati 
of  the  distant  ruin,  of  which  we  were  in  sciurh. 
From  the  level  nature  of  the  ground  over 
which  we  went,  thi»  tall  masH  of  building  ap< 
peared,  when  we  finit  olMcrvi-d  it,  to  be  within 
half  an  liour's  ride,  though  it  was  two  long 
hount  lieforc  we  rcaichcd  tlie  spot,  and  aliout, 
three  from  the  time  of  our  leading  the  city-il 
gate.     It  may  be  oonsiderod,  therefore,  aa  at] 
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lea'it  twelve  miles  distant  from  Bagdad;  and  it 
lies  from  tlience,  in  the  bearing,  by  compass,  of 
west  by  nortli  half  north. 

The  ruined  monument  called  Akkerkoof, 
and  more  generally  Kasr  Nimrood*  or  Nim- 
rod's  Palace,  is  a  shapeless  mass  of  brick-work 
rising  from  a  broad  base,  now  so  worn  away,  as 
to  be  a  mere  heap  of  rubbish.  The  height  of 
the  whole  is  estimated,  with  apparent  accu- 
racy, by  Mr.  Rich,  to  be  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  English  feet :  though,  by  Niebuhr, 
it  is  stated  at  seventy  Danish  ones.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  largest  part  is  given,  by  tlie  for- 
mer authority,  as  one  hundred  feet ;  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  lower  part  of  the  brick-work 
still  distinct,  which  is  much  above  the  real 
base,  as  three  hundred  feet ;  and  the  remains 
of  the  tower  still  perfect,  above  what  appears 
as  a  heap  of  rubbish,  though  evidently  part  of 
the  etlifice,  as  containing  one  hundred  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  of  masonry. 

The  part  that  remains  is  composed  oi'  un- 
bumt  bricks,  of  a  large  size,  cemented  together 
by  thin  layers  of  mud,  and  between  every  five 
or  six  rows  of  brick,  or  at  intervals  of  about 
three  feet,  are  layers  of  reeds.  These  last 
were  placed  across  each  other  in  four  separate 
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]aypi%  that  in,  t)w  Hnt  and  tliinl  sticwinf^  their 
ends  outwards,  und  the  iecond  and  fotirth 
their  ndca,  sa  in  the  wending  of  »  itraw  mat 
The  ■ofter  lulMtanoe  of  the  brick  having 
gnkduolly  orumbU-d  a«'ay  by  the  operation  of 
the  flciiiL'nls  tltc«:  lavcnt  now  pnijcct  bi-yoiid 
the  kurfurt',  and  fonn  distinct  ridgc-H.  whit-h 
un>  MM-'ii  Hi  a  cunkidL'ruble  diatunce  in  regular 
lines. 

The  use  of  these  layers  of  reed  at  inter- 
vals was  perliapH,  to  nlMiirb  wliatever  moisture 
might  luive  iMi-n  imbibed  by  the  earthy  mat<v 
rial,  arul  give  it  out  more  freely  along  its  OOD- 
linued  tubes  towards  tlic  suriaue ;  and  it  per- 
haps  underwent  xome  cheniical  pnfMmtion, 
either  to  fit  it  for  that purpoMS  or  to  pre»er\e 
it  against  decay,  for  these  reed*  were  still  ant 
brittle  and  as  fresh  as  if  they  liad  been  placed 
there  within  the  present  year.     From  their 
sixe  and  texturct  they  Mx^>raed  more  like  the 
stems  of  rtisbes  from  the  river,  than  the  stalks 
of  common  straw.    In  some  places,  besides  the 
layers  of  reeds,  were  thick  strata  of  mud  and 
pebbles  mixed,  of  the  depth  of  more  than  a 
foot,  while  the  layers  of  reeds  seldom  exceed- 
ed an  inch  or  two  in  thickness;  but  then;  did 
not  ap])ear  to  be  any  invariable  nUe  observed 
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in  the  succession  of  the  intervals   betw^m 
either. 

The  composition  of  the  bricks,  their  size, 
and  their  manner  of  union — all  indeed,  except 
these  layers  of  reed — resembled  the  work  in 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  Tunis,  the  capital  of 
the  Pharaohs  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  those  of 
Kliethas,  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Upper 
Eg\-pt.  The  whole  mass,  as  it  stood,  resem- 
bled the  remains  of  a  brick  pyramid,  more  tlian 
the  fragment  of  any  other  kind  of  building. 
Its  base  occiipie<l  an  extent  of  nearly  three 
hundred  feet  square.  From  thence,  a  slope 
went  up,  as  on  a  heiip  of  rubbish,  which,  how- 
ever, was  evidently  part  of  the  original  M-ork; 
for  l>cneath  the  surface,  now  worn  into  mud 
by  the  wind  and  weather,  the  layers  of  bricks 
and  reeds  could  be  plainly  traced.  This  slo[>e 
■was  sufficiently  gentle,  in  most  places,  to  be 
ascended  on  foot  without  difficulty,  and,  after 
a  perpendicular  height  of  about  fifty  feet,  it 
led  to  the  more  perfect  mass,  where  the  brick- 
work is  still  firm  and  distinct.  This  rises  in 
a  tall  heap,  nearer  to  a  pyramidal  than  any 
other  form,  though  it  may,  with  the  strictest 
propriety,  lie  called  sliaj>eless,  as  it  is  destitute 
of  regularity    in   every  part    of  its   outline. 
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Some  portions  of  it,  indeed,  rise  perpendicu- 
larly, and  there  are  appearances  of  lioles  and 
channels  on  the  present  outer  surface;  but 
these,  from  being  stili  seen  in  this  worn  and 
decayed  state  of  the  monument,  must  liave 
originally  extended  considerably  beneath  the 
original  surface,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  building. 

On  the  north-east  side,  and  alwiit  half  way 
up  the  height  of  the  more  ]>erfect  portion  tliat 
remains,  is  a  passage  lil^e  an  arched  window, 
still  open,  its  termination  not  being  visible 
from  any  part  of  the  heap  on  which  I  stood. 
By  some,  tliis  is  tliought  to  have  belonged 
originally  to  the  building;  by  others,  to  have 
been  made  since,  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing its  interior.  It  apj>cared  to  me  rather  to 
resemble  a  work  coeval  with  the  edifice,  than 
one  of  subsequent  execution;  and  1  sJiould 
have  been  more  decidedly  of  that  opinion, 
were  it  not  that  there  was  an  appearance  of  a 
constructed  arrJi  at  the  top  of  this  passage ; 
and  that  it  is  still  matter  of  doubt,  whether 
the  constructed  arch  was  known  to  the  Assy- 
rians or  their  contemporaries.  Every  one  who 
has  seen  this  ruin,  and  the  similar  ones  at 
Babylon,  scruples  not  to  fuanounce  tliem  all 
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of  the  Kime  a^  and  construction.  No  arch 
has  yet  been  seen  there,  nor  would  it  be  ex- 
pected to  be  found  in  thie  place,  either  as  an 
original  [lart  of  the  strutture,  or  as  a  portion 
of  the  passage  subtiequently  forced  into  the 
pile  for  pur|x>ses  of  examination  ;  but  whetlier 
the  slight  appearance  which  it  presented,  of 
being  a  constructed  arch,  was  deceptive,  we 
had  no  means  of  judging,  vtithout  an  ascent 
to  the  aperture  itself,  which  was  impracti- 
cable. 

Tliough  the  interior  of  this  solid  mass  of 
building  was  composed  of  unbaked  bricks,  its 
exterior  surface  seems  to  have  been  coated 
with  furnace-burnt  ones,  many  of  which,  both 
wliolc  and  broken,  are  scattered  about  the 
foot  of  tlie  pile,  and  are  said  to  resemble  in 
size  and  shape  tljose  at  Babylon,  tliougli  they 
are  never  written  on  as  at  that  place. 

Around  this  detached  ruin,  in  different 
directions,  but  more  particidarly  on  the  south 
and  west,  are  long  mounds  and  smaller  hea[}S 
evidently  amassed  from  the  wreck  of  former 
buildings,  strewed  over  with  burnt  and  un- 
bumt  bricks,  and  plain  and  glased  pottery. 
Stone  is  nowhere  seen,  as  the  coimtry  pro- 
duces none ;   a  local  feature  which  occaaioned 
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all  thr  etlifioM  erected  vduihI  beic^  from 
those  of  the  anrient  Bab}r1on  to  tho«p  oF  the 
motltTT)  Bagdad,  to  be  oonntructcd  of  bracks. 

Suffiricnt  vmtigr*  of  thoH:  remain,  to  prorc 
that  thin  Towt-T  (if  Ninirod,  on  it  u  cmllctl,  did 
bot  Ktam)  alono,  Imt  had  near  it  either  a  ritVi 
or  m  ooll^idi•nl)>lv  numlivr  of  toiwllcr  buildingi 
of  Mmic  kind  or  other,  llmrr  are  utill  tracci 
of  a  lar^c  canal  to  be  seen,  running  through 
the  prim-ijial  part  of  the  rrnioinH.  irhirb  no 
doubt  supplied  tlie  M^tleraent  with  water 
from  the  Tigriit,  and  contrilmtcd  to  fertilize 
the  MiiTounding  plain.  The  neglect  of  that 
canal  i»  certainly  the  only  "l»tarle  to  the  j)rc- 
sent  cultivBtiun  uf  the  land  here,  aa  the  kut- 
fiux  'a  covered  with  a  good  light  soil,  that 
needs  only  to  l>c  watered  to  iMx-ome  pnxluc- 
tsve;  and  the  whole  of  the  country  ia  under 
the  same  circiimstanmt  us  thoae  part*  of 
Egypt  lo  which  the  iniindationH  of  the  Nile 
do  not  reach,  but  which  are  irrigated  entirely 
by  canala. 

'File  indefinite  nature  of  this  masn  of  brick- 
work in  the  Tower,  has  rendered  it  difficult 
even  to  imaj^ne  what  was  the  precise  kind  of 
edifice  of  which  it  ia  a  i»rt.  Some  of  the 
earljr  travellers  in  this  country  concaved  it  to 
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be  the  remains  of  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  but  as 
Niebuhr  well  ol>ser\es,  that  was,  no  doubt,  in 
the  Deighbourhood  of  the  Euplirates,  whereas 
tills  is  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  • 
That  traveller  himself  seems  disposed  to 
think  it  was  an  elevation  on  which  one  of 
the  early  Khalifs  of  Bagdad,  or  even  one  of 
the  Persian  sovereigns  who  resided  at  El 
Madeien,  might  have  had  a  country-house 
built,  to  enjoy  from  such  a  height  the  luxury 
of  cool  and  fresh  air.f 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  so  improbable 
a  conjecture  as  this,  IVom  a  man  of  so  much 
accuracy  of  observation  as  Niebuhr.  In  the 
first  place,  the  materials  and  style  of  the 
building  have  induced  everyone  else  who  has 
seen  it,  to  pronounce  it  of  the  Babylonian  age, 
and  Niebuhr  himself  describeti  it  as  ha^dng  a 


•  Voyage  en  Arabic,  totue  ii.  p.  249-  4to. 

+  "  PluMtfurs  voyageiiw  out  pris  Agerkuf  pour  la  lour 
de  Babylonp.  Mais  ceUe-«i  etiMt  sans  coiilrwlit  dans  le  voi- 
niiiage  lie  PEnphrate,  et  Agerkiif  n'cM  pa*  loin  du  Tigre. 
Cependant  ou  tie  pcut  pus  bivo  decider  uujourdliui  &  quelle 
demieia  oet  ultJicu  a  liti  HevL  Peuudtre  etoit«o  lo  tcnviii 
sur  Ie<|uel  un  des  premiers  Califcs  dc  Ungdod,  on  mCnic  un 
dcs  Ilois  dc  IVra>  qui  rewdoit  h  El  Madeien,  avoit  une 
nuuHon  dc  campagne,  pour  prendre  uo  air  fraJx  el  froid,  Mir 
la  tiauleur." — Voyage  en  Arabia,  tome  ii.  p.  348. 
VOL.  II.  « 
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grrat  mrmtilanrr  to  the  Balivloninn  ionrrr 
■evn  by  him  at  llillnb.  In  (he  iw%i  pUccvUic 
sitiinuoii  uT  LII  .Muiltficn  ts  acvordinic  to  atl 
ii'|>ort,  ttu  nmcl)  muit'  favorable  tliaii  (hw  for 
InfthiiciM  and  ci)u1ik>mi,  fitnii  itn  virinit;  to  the 
ritirr.  its  wood.  &r.  that  nothing  would  be 
more  iia{>rolialili'  tluiii  a  rrrooral  fWiin  toich  « 
i|k>t  to  thu  at  Akkt'rkuuf.  at  all  times  M*ein- 
ingly  destitute  ol'  tlinie  local  uclvanta|^  IIk* 
miggi'stioii  that  the  HiirruuiHling  ruins  niay  br 
a  (MTt  (if  tliL>  nneient  Ikigtlad,  dtxii  not  seem 
more  liappv.  t«incv,  intlejK'ndcnt  of  the  cUssi- 
ntilahtjt'  of'  tlic  pnrii-ii)al  ruin  to  any  of  the 
earlicMt  worlu  f>l*  the  Khulitk  it  wtudd  givr 
to  Itagdnil  a  lireadth  uf  ten  miles  at  k-ttst  on 
oiu*  tiidf  of  tlic  rivi>r  only,  itu]>|K>tuiig  this  to 
be  at  ILh  I'urlhehi  western  cxtivme.* 

*  In  ihr  mtiinmhuo  «(  t)i#  gmtamioDt  at  NiMh.  art 
»)M3ckiii){  iif  Nitiinni.  il  lauid,  "  Anil  ihr  tMf^niuii|j(  •■fhli 
kin^mn  ^ai  tUlirU  and  I'^irdi,  and  Aixmi,  wkI  QUneb, 
in  ilir  Ijimi  uf  ^liinar.  Out  uf  lh»t  Und  wmi  forth  Anhur. 
will  litiililrJ  \inrvrli  ancl  tHe  citT  Ht4MihiKh.  wid  Calmh, 
oAillti-NA,  brtwrai  Niilrvtili  mtnl  Calivlj  ;  tHi-  uibil'  in  ■  gmA 
Ht_Y  ~ — GtmMh,  chap.  v.  v  10 — 18.  Amont;  itiiMe  cnume- 
rmlcd  in  thp  land  of  Shinnr,  Ibo  oiily  nunv  that  bean  th* 
■li|^lMl  rm^ihlanre  In  Akkrrkiinf.  u  ihat  of  Arrad,  and 
thin  is  tin*  dif^i  to  draw  tny  mh  ccmdunoiis  frtnu  it.  Thtr 
rvnuuiung  jiart  of  the  qiMMMion  •rrMm  tu  pnnr  tbst  the 
timiU   of   Ihe   laMil    ot    Stiinsr    mvn   Motnrw  Ikiv    «dw/4   of 
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The  canal  seen  here  is,  doubtless,  the  re- 
mains of  the  eaiial  of  Isu,  which  is  represented 
by  Major  Rennel  as  connecting  the  Tigris 
with  the  Euphrates,  at  a  part  where  these 
rivers  approach  each  other,  going  from  the 
old  BagtLid  on  the  east,  over  to  Fehigia  on 
the  west,  where  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  was 
fought  l)etween  Cyrus  the  Younger  and  Ar- 
taxerxes  in  the  year  4<H  I>efore  the  Cliristian 
era.  Of  the  wall  of  Media,  leading  off'  from 
the  same  |x>int  on  the  northeast,  and  termi- 
nating at  Macejmicta  and  Nea{>olis,  on  the 
south-west,  no  vestige  now  remains.* 

NJDeveh ;  for,  after  the  cities  of  Shinar  are  cnumcraU-d, 
Asbur  ia  said  tu  haw  goiie  out  of  tluit  Uintl,  to  build  those 
whose  names  follow. 

•  There  is  not  in  historj'  a  moir  intclli^blr  <>r  uniinntt-d 
account  of  a  tiattle  than  timl  given  by  Xcnoplioii,  in  the 
Aualuutit;,  uf  the  one  fuiigtit  Iwtneen  the  royal  brothers  of 
I'ersia,  ii|x>n  this  s[>ot.  Piularrh  most  justly  observes,  that 
the  Attic  his(oriu)  doi-»  uot  to  much  dt-aerlbe,  u»  exhibit, 
it ;  by  the  force  and  precision  of  his  luiguo^,  he  makes  the 
reader  feel  present  nl  every  iiicldenl,  and  parttdie  of  e^ery 
danj^r,  as  if  the  action  wbr  not  post,  hut  actually  passing 
before  liiin.  The  fierw  aversion  of  Ariaxcrves  and  Cyrus, 
no  less  striking  than  the  poetical  hatred  of  E(encle»  and 
Polynices,  and  which  could  not  be  appeased  even  by  blood,' 
i»,  perhaps,  tJie  most  fxtraordinory  drcumslance  coimeetMl 
with  this  celebrated  buttle ;  unlesti,  indeed,  there  be  some- 
thing fttilt  morff  extraorHinnry  in  the  pA«itirtn  of  the  handful 
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From  the  exteia  aiwl  nature  of  the  mounds 
at  Akkcrkciof,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  city  there  was  very  large.  Indeed, 
the  principal  ruin  is  so  unlike  a  plaee  of  resi- 
dence of  any  kind,  that  the  conehision  to 
which  we  came  on  tlir  sj>ot  wji8,  thiil  it  must 
Ik  the  nmimns  of  some  isolated  inunuuientf 
either  of  a  sepulchral  or  religious  nature ; 
few  motives,  excepting  those  of  devotion  and 
res]M;ct  for  the  dead,  being  sufficiently  pow- 


of  Greeks  that  followed  Cyrus,  suddenly  deprived  of  their 
uwiuiiuidcr-in-chicf,  aiid  Ucscrtc-d  by  iheir  allies  iu  tb« 
lu^art  uf  Amu,  MirroiiiKlvd  hv  iiiijia.ua1ile  rivers,  deserts,  said 
inoiinlainH,  and  lit'iiinied-in  bv  more  than  a  million  of  men 
in  aritn.  At  wery  turn  of  fortum>  during  liio  ongngpment, 
l)ic  rt*Ador  u  uii  iIil>  tip-tue  of  expL>ctiitiuii  as  to  what  U  to 
Iteexune  of  these  brave  mtrn  ;  and  when,  in  a  little  while,  he 
sees  llie  Ixirbariaii  ho>t  broken,  diH]>erscU,  uud  impressed 
with  terror  hv  the  valour  of  the)>e  Greeks,  hi<t  heart  ex> 
pandrtwilh  cxtiltitlion,  <i»  if  n  port  of  the  gli>ry  he  witness)'* 
were  refU-eied  upon  himself.  Such  is  the  ])nu-er  nf  genius 
in  giving  eternity  to  the  trHnw'tory  virtues  of  men  I  TIw 
l'".iiglish  reader  may  fully  enjoy  the  whole  of  this  relation 
in  Mr.  ^jiehiiairrc  itioit  fitilhfiil  and  heaiitirul  version  of  the 
Anahasiti,  book  the  6rst.  It  ukay  be  added,  tlijit  in  the 
neighln>iirhi>od  of  the  field  »>f  battle,  the  Greeks  found 
groves  of  juliii-trws,  souif  of  which  they  felled  to  con- 
struct luidges  for  cros-sing  the  caiiab  and  dtrep  ditcheH. 
Wine  ami  \ini-^ttr,  fnmi  the  fniil  of  the  same  tree,  *crc 
likewtM^  found  in  clti.*  villafj^ea. — Id.  book  il. 
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erful  to  indiux!  the  erection  of  such  inassfs, 
when  purely  of  a  monumental  kind,  as  this 
seemed  to  be.  Its  ])rcseTit  shaiiclcss  fonn, 
having  w»  lfirg<'  a  hose,  and  Iwing  projKirtion- 
ately  so  smnll  at  the  top,  seemed  nearer  to 
that  of  a  much  worn  pyramid  than  any  other. 
We  walked  up  on  the  slope  of  the  base,  and. 
coneludec!  that,  if  it  had  been  a  square  tower, 
the  fallen  fragments  oi'  the  to])  would  have 
been  more  visible  about  this  base  than  they 
really  are. 

In  Egv-pt  we  know  of  a  lai^  pyramid  of 
the  same  material  Iwing  erected,  as  Herodo- 
tus mentions  the  pompous  inscription  which 
it  Iwre,  on  (Mntrasting  itself  with  those  of 
stone  :*  and  remains  of  such  a  luouument — 
probably,  indtwd,  the  identical  one  descrilied 
by  him — arc  still  found  near  the  western  bank 
of  the  Nile,  at  Saeciira,  of  the  tunnc  material, 
in  a  similar  statu  of  decay,  and  presenting  us 
shapeless  a  ntass  as  the  existing  ruin  at  Ak- 
kerkoof. 

*  "  Do  not  (liapara^'  my  witrlh  by  wmijMring  me  to 
Ihuw  pyrjiuiidx  composed  of  stones ;  I  am  as  much  Hupc 
riar  to  them,  ha  Jove  !»  to  tliv  rest  of  ihu  deities:  I  luii 
fomietl  of  bricks,  which  were  made  of  rauJ  adhering  to 
jxtles.  clrmwn  frvitt  the  bwttoni  of  the  hike." — Herodotus, 
EiUerpe,  137- 
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1*hv  appewaaoe  o(  a  (leiwiigv  aboui  roidwaj 
uji  on  the  north-cMt  ade,  moy  be  iNoiifcht  b} 
KMDo  to  be  anolher  Tisture  of  rcwmtjUuK 
to  the  ICf^|iti.-iii  p^rantidii,  worthy  of  being 
DOliccd,  m  well  a»  it»  l>cing  eamxl  on  the  out- 
ndewith  biinit  tiriekK  in  the  iimniHT  tlwt  the 
pyrnratds  wert>  <l(ine  witli  harder  nnd  finer 
Ht'MK-  It  MfniK  proluhhs  therefure.  that,  like 
tilt  M,  it  iiiif{hi  \mvv  iKt-n  iiti  ancient  royal 
tomb,  and  (hal  the  scattered  trreek  of  nniiUr 
moterialH  around  it  might  Im*  thtnte  oT  infrrii 
iepulchreH,  xurli  wt  thoiie  whieh  Nurrountl  tbi 
pyruntids  of  l'<}£y|it ;  while  the  tragnieuts  of 
pottery  wouhl  hv  cithc^r  of  ve§M;l.<«  broken  in 
tlw  funeral  Kicrificra  and  honours  jNud  to 
dead,  or  of  thoiie  Hiinply  UMcd  for  doniestii 
pn^|MHie^. 

'ITie  canal  wr^i-d  the  pur|Mi4te.  no  doubt,  of 
uniting  the  two  eelcbmted  rivem,  the  Eu-. 
phrates  and  the  Tigri* ;  and  nothing  euuld 
more  appropriate  than  the  »pot  ehoMrii  for  ita 
pasBa^  aeroMi  from  stream  to  nlream,  while 
the  country  through  which  it  Hotred  would  be 
improved  by  ita  waters.*    ^Ve  found  near  this 

*  "  Tu«*nl»  Babylon  uiii  Iwlruda,  wlicrr  tbr  rivrn  Ti- 
gris »mI  Ku)ihriitr«  iwdl  mrr  ibetr  iMok*  and  inUcr 
nMintrv,    tlir    *amr  kind  of  liuktwiulry   i-  fmctued  a*  ta~ 
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canal  the  fragment  of  an  uulmrnl  brick,  the 
surface  of  which  was  covered  i^nth  a  hardsub- 
Btance,  of  a  dull  light-green  colour,  like  a  vi- 
trification by  tire ;  but  none  were  observed 
with  the  arrow-headed  or  Babylonian  inscrij)- 
tions  on  them. 

It  was  alwut  ten  o'clock  when  we  quitted 
the  ruin  at  Akkerkoof,  and,  coming  back  by 
the  same  route,  we  drank  of  some  brackish 
water  at  a  well,  lately  dug  about  midway  be- 
tween the  ruin  and  the  river.  This  well  was 
not  nior«'  than  t^venty  feet  deej*,  yet  it  yielded 
a  water  q\iite  drinkable  by  camels  and  cattle ; 
antl  no  doubt,  the  whole  of  the  Desert  would 
yield  the  same  supplit^  at  this  depth.  It^i 
taste  was  slightly  bitter,  as  well  iia  brackish, 
jNu-taking  of  this  flavoiu-  from  the  tjuaUty  of 
the  soil. 

As  the  stui  was  now  high,  we  saw,  to  the 
nortli-wcst  of  «}>,  tlu*  strong  apjwaraiice  of 
the  Mirage,  which,  from  the  nattirc  of  the 
ground  here,  iti  conformable  to  the  opinion 
tliat  salt  soils  are  favourable  to  this  optical 
deception.     A  little  l>evond  this,  we  tunie<I 

I  Kftypt,  but  to  better  cffi-ct  and  gn-atcr  ]irofit.  Thf  peoi»Ie 
here  let  ill  the  walt-r  by  sliik'cs  am\  fluotl-gatcK  as  they. 
rc«|uirc  it." — Ptin.  Nat.  Jiiv/.  bocik  xviii.  t-.  18. 
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up  on   uur  U>f\,  to  vmt  the  moitquc  of 
Iiiiiliu  Muofa  c\  Kadvm,  whii*c  gildt-d  cIoiim 
ami  gay  niiiuin'tM  attmctcd  oiir  iiotire  at 
grunt  duuiuv  oH\     Wc  Pound  ihw  wutod  ii 
tbo  centre  of  a  largi*  vilb^  bonU-rcd  nil  roi 
with  (latu  fcrnviis  aiid  railed  VA  Kiidcin.  fr 
tilt-  iiflK  to  Moou.  or  Mount.  i§iguit')iug  ** 

|Kltil'UC" 

llic  ino«i|iic  itself  u  a  lar|^  budding. 
cu|i)'inK  llu'  ci'ntre  of  a  itparious  courU  n» 
rouiidi<d  by  a  liigh  and  wfU-built  wulL  Its 
moNt  striking  ffatures,  are  the  two  domes 
which  crown  it,  ami  which  arc  roveri'd  over 
with  one  coinplele  suHace  of  gold,*  uninter- 
rupted, as  fur  aK  we  could  perceive  from  with-j 
out,  either  hy  fancy  di'vi<-eH  or  inscriptions. 
Around  tluwe  ro«c  four  lofty  minaret*,  only 
one  of  which  had  it.^  tower  and  (-u)M)ln  above 
tlie  gallery,  the  other  three  terminating  at  the 
gallery  itaelf,  but  all  highly  ornamented  by 
coloured  tile»  inlaid  on  Ihcir  surfaces,  and 
forming  altt^-ther  a  group  of  imixwing 
splendour. 


*  Rt-MTiliItriK.  in  lltU  jvrtioilar,  (he  xpli-ndict  iIinhui  ai 
MmIimI.  ■  ccli'l>ratcd  tilyt  and  pljMx-  nf  pilj{rinia^for  Prr- 
■la*  in  Klutra«*an,  wtiti-h,  fnwt  ihrir  glillrriii^  niid  gt1(ii!«( 
MrftoBi>  arv  visible  lu  the  u«i  cUcr  at  •  cuiiMda-nbk-  ilutAuci^ 
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As  Mr.  Bellino  was  of  our  party,  and  wore 
the  Frank  dress,  we  made  no  attempt  to  go  on 
the  inside,  a.s  it  might  have  been  dangcrotts. 
This  being  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  early  mar- 
tyrs of  the  Schiahs,  (the  Persian  sect  of  M(>< 
liammedans,)  who  was  executed  in  the  year 
185  of  the  Hejira,  by  the  reigning  KhaUf  of 
Bagdad,  for  entertaining  in  his  house  the 
persecuted  partisuns  of  Ali,  it  is  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  among  the  Persians,  and  iiiierior  in 
note  only  to  tlie  tombs  of  their  great  leaders 
themselves  at  Mesjcd  Hossein,*  and  Mcsjed 
Ali,  in  the  Desert  south-west  of  HiUa}t  and 
the  ancient  Babylon. 

We  found  here  a  number  of  Persian  de- 
votees, going  in  and  out  of  the  courts  of  the 
temple ;  and  beibre  the  outer  gate  was  a  sort 
of  fair,  exactly  like  that  held  in  the  square 
before  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and 
furnishtxl  with  nearly  the  same  kind  of  com- 
modities, among  which  chaplets,  beads,  and 
trinkets,  formed  a  prominent  part.  As  we 
continued  our  way  down  through  the  Irazar 
of  tliis  village,  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
people  we  saw  were  Persians,  the  remaining 

*  Mesjed,  as  well  as  Jimali,  in  the  cimimDn  Arabic  name 
for  a  tnusquc. 
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rotirth  iR-iiig  Hxiil  midents  ami  iitnuigf.TB  ot' 

On  quitting  thr  vfllBfp%  which  «nu  at  least 
hnlf  a  milo  long,  wc  went  in  a  HOUth-PSKtrrly 
diMoboii  along  the  Hvit'h  hank,  und  |mhhccI 
am  what  Itas  iHt'ii  nimadprvd  the  tulc  of  the 
aaciiMit  Itiigdad.  iht*  nty  huilt  by  the  kluUif 
Mannoor.  It  itt  true  that  there  are  Hiigbt 
IVwtiges  of  tuniiLT  buiUlings  to  be  seen  here 
in  scattertfl  luiipii  near  the  road,  but  theTie 
are  too  iiiconKideralilc  to  be  taken  for  the 
WTCeJc  of  HO  ooinpoTativeU  modem  a  city. 

In  our  way,  wc  halted  at  one  of  tlic  little 
cotfiMvhouftes,  of  which  tlume  arc  nuny  here, 
(brmwl  in  vaidts  or  fpoltoes  under  ground, 

where  a  nurpi-el^  cold  walert  a  eup  uf  coHer, 
sltade.  and  rei>o»e,  are  Hw-np  and  welcome  n^ 
freithiuentjt  ofTen-d  to  the  passenger  during 
the  heat  of  the  dav. 

The  Tigris,  on  tlte  ver}*  edge  of  which  we 
now  were,  was  much  narrower  ilian  the  nar- 
rowebt  part  c^  the  Nile  that  1  rememltered, 
C9Eoepling,  jx-rtiajis  that  narrow  ami  of  it,  (for 
it-con  hi",  liardly  called  the  niaiii  stream,)  which 
Hows  between  Kostat.  or  Old  Cairo,  and  the 
Ink?  uf  Ithoda  on  the  cast.  The  rate  of  the 
current  ap|ieared   to  be  a)x)ut    twu  niilo  per 
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hour:  the  banks  were  steep,  and  the  water 
dark  and  turbid. 

It  was  about  noon  when  wc  i-eachcd  the 
Tomb  of  Zobeida,  to  which  we  had  directed 
our  cour^,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
her  H]H>u»e  and  her ;  the  names  of  the  Khalif 
Haroun  el  Itaschid  and  his  eonwrt  Zobeida, 
recalling  many  dcbghtful  associations  when 
they  reminded  us  of  the  pleasure  with  which 
we  had  each  devoured  tlie  Talcs  of  the  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights,  in  our  earlier  years. 

Thi>i  tomb,  which  lies  in  the  midst  of  an  ex- 
tensive cemetery,  consists  of  au  octagonal  Inisc, 
with  a  jjorch  before  it,  the  whole  beinjj  about 
thirty  feet  in  diameter ;  on  this  base  is  elevated 
a  high  and  (wintcd  dome,  of  very  siitgulnr 
construction,  rising  to  a  height  of  sixty  or 
seventy  i'eet.  The  entrance  from  the  outer 
]>orch  into  the  tomb  itself,  or  the  octagonal 
space,  is  through  a  flattened  arched  door-wav, 
and  over  this  w  seen  a  modern  inscription, 
dated  IKil  of  the  Hejira.  It  was  copied  by 
Niebuhr,  and  is  given  by  him  as  recording  that, 
in  the  year  namcnl,  Hussan  Pasha  had  bui-ied 
there,  by  the  side  of  the  cclebiated  Zobeida, 
his  deceased  Hife  Ayeslia,  the  daughter  of  one 
MustJipha   Pjisha;  and  that  he  had,  on  this 
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ooonion,  repninrd  the  (ililict*.  nml  Iniilt  near  it 
■ome  Mcommoclaliona  for  dt-mtihfA  or  poor 
rtlBVi*Oera  oT  thn  tnii*  fnilh.  'Iltbi  wan,  ihent- 
IffafCit  many  ymrn  nuhtn^^wnt  to  the  dc*posit  of 
thi*  otigiiul  corpw,  for  which  this  H'piitchrc 
ui  Mid  to  have  hern  raiiHtrurtcd;  lu  /ciltcidii 
in  ronMdiTfd  to  Imvi*  dieil  in  the  year  uf  the 
Hejiratil^nr  the  %'ear  H81  of  our  era. 

On  entering  within  this  huihling,  there  ore 
ween  thn-c  distinct  toiniM  envteil  bv  the  side 
of  eneh  other,  and  eonHt  nirtitl  sim|>ly  of  brick- 
work, inan  ohloiig  oncUtfturc  nUive  thcgrcHind; 
but  whoM--  renioinA  arc  eiKaued  in  the  third 
of  lh«*M*  in  not  generally  known.  Tliciie  MrpuU 
dircs  oerttpy  nenrly  the  ^vhnle  of  the  interior 
i|iACC,  an<l  are  now  in  a  state  of  drcay.  'llie 
wnllfl  of  l)»e  ortaf^nal  lMl.M^  which  exteml  to 
about  half  the  lieif^ht  of  the  whole  building, 
are  pUin.  and  were  once  coated  with  Htucco. 
<.>p|Mntitc  to  the  door  of  entrance  iti  the  fVi^ 
mcnt  of  an  old  Arabic  inncHption,  executed 
in  a  roarrie  enamel  on  tihvuork,  though  now 
vcrj*  imperfect,  many  of  the  tiles  having  dis- 
apiieared. 

On  looking  upward  from  within,  the  specta- 
tor Mces  n  sharp-pointed  dome,  of  the  sugar- 
loaf  mIui|>c,  the  inner  hurioce  of  which  is  cover- 
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«!  by  the  pointed-arched  and  slightly-concave 
niches,  which  form  the  Arahic  frieze,  and  are 
HO  common  in  the  corners  of  their  duorb  and 
buildings.  A  considerable  number  of  lioles 
arc  also  seen  at  apparently  regular  intervals, 
witli  two  small  windows  facing  each  other  near 
the  commencement  of  the  dome.  Tlicse  win- 
dows, as  well  as  a  false  door-way  under  the 
enamelled  inscription  in  the  tomb,  are  con- 
structed with  jxjinted  arches ;  though  the  en- 
trance from  the  porch  itselt^  wliich  may,  it  is 
true,  be  a  modern  repair,  has  a  flattened  arch 
above  it. 

We  a.scended  from  the  porch  by  a  narrow 
and  winding  staircase  of  about  twenty-five 
8te{)s,  of  very  steep  acclivity,  till  we  came  on 
the  top  of  the  octagonal  Iwse,  which  we  jxidged 
to  be  at  least  thirty  feet  high.  There  was  here 
a  broad  walk,  all  around  the  pointed  dome, 
which  rose  from  the  centrcof  this  lofty  pedes- 
tal to  a  height  of  tliirty  or  Ibrty  feet  more. 
The  exterior  of  tliis  presented  a  number  of 
slightly  convex  divisions,  corresponding  to  the 
concave  niches  within,  and  had  a  very  singular 
t]iough  characteristic  ap]>carance.  We  enjoy- 
ed from  hence  a  fresli  air  and  extensive  view, 
and  it  wax  fnnn  this  elevation  that  we  noted 
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Uie  Iwarings  at  ihf  princi|iol  objecto  wfaicit  wr 
liail  contc out  to  visit.* 

On  recrowinp  t)tc  bridge  ct  boatn.  aud  re- 
turning to  the  gate  of  Bofidnd,  wf  now  ob- 
served the  MhoUr  front  of  thi*  cvU*bna«l  ara- 
deinic  buikling.  csUmI  Mixlmitteo  el  McwtAn- 
arriH',  frcqufiitly  mentioned  by  the  Arslnan 
authom  on  *  nort  of  rallegr.  and  pLuce  of  re- 
treat for  iIh*  k*amiiL  it  in  at  prviienl  in  a 
state  of  firvnt  decay,  tlioiigh  |rart  uf  it  is  still 
Ufled  ma  a  khan  or  caiavansemi.  On  it«  ironti 
lowwdH  the  rivt-r.  in  seen  a  brond  liond,  f^ing 
thr  whole  U'ngth  of  tht?  building,  |KTltapA  two 
hiimlrnl  fef't,  and  containing  a  long  inficrip. 
tion  in  Ciifiv  cliarBrtcrs,  wx-ll  WToiight  In  high 
relief,  on  an  omninentL-d  ground,  and  all  in 
luirk-work.  Some  parts  of  the  wall,  aloi^ 
wlm-h  this  inscription  ran,  having  l>een  in- 
jured, the  mbttequent  repoin  have  been  made 
without  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the  de^ 
facc4l  letters,  so  that  |iatcheR  of  dead  masonry 
interrupt  the  line  in  M'veral  pliices.  This  is 
still  the  greatest  thoroughfare  in  Bagdad,  be- 

*  Kbv  Nimmofl,  or  ttte  Ruin  at  Akkerkoirf,  W.  b^  N. 
i  S.  10  mnct..— fiildfl)  Dnmrs  of  IraAm  Moow,  N.  N.  W. 
4  mileA. — Jftmah  el  \'u)er,  ihe  Gr««t  MoMjue  ntmr 
hndgf  of  BogtUd.  E.  N.  E.  1  milr. 
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ing  close  to  the  bridge,  on  the  right  hand  in 
crossing  it  from  the  west,  and  immediatiely  on 
the  river's  brink.  Niebuhr,  during  his  stay 
here,  caused  the  inscription  to  be  copied  by  a 
Moollah,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  edifice 
was  built  by  the  Khalif  Mostanser,  in  the 
year  of  the  Hejira  630,  or  of  the  Christian 
era  1232. 

It  was  about  an  hour  past  noon,  when  we 
retiuiied  from  our  excursion,  just  as  the  heat 
of  the  day  began  to  be  most  oppressive.  In 
our  inquiries  during  the  afternoon,  we  learnt, 
from  a  MooUah  who  vi^ted  the  house,  that 
the  word  Akkerkoof  might  be  traced  to  Arabic 
etymology,  and  would  signify  ^  The  place  of 
him  who  rebelled  against  Grod."  This,  as  ap- 
pUed  to  the  popular  tradition  of  Nimrod's 
being  a  rebellious  being,  and  of  the  ruin  at 
Akkerkoof  being  his.  ** place"  after  death, 
would  sufficiently  accord  with  the  notion  of 
its  being  a  royal  sepulchre ;  but  the  subject, 
from  its  mere  antiquity  alone,  is  necessarily 
involved  in  great  ob8ciu*ity. 
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Jpi-Y  24lh. — We  had  fixetl  on  lo-day  for 
an  eirimion  to  the  ruimt  of  llahvlon.  and 
were  ortni|)iixI  during  the  whole  of  the  mann- 
ing in  the  ncceswirip"  preparntions  for  our  jour- 
ney. Mr.  Ik-llino.  tliesccretan'  to  the  R«»- 
dency,  had  expwaud  a  deairc  to  aecompaay 
me,  although  the  ncaaon,  fnim  its  execwivc 
heat,  wa!f  unfuvoumhle  for  kucIi  d  journey: 
Init  oiiportuniti(>?4  of  going  in  the  romtiany 
of  individualK  j»rei»ared  lor  researchen  are 
rare,  and  this  was  thought  l>y  him  to  be  a 
favounihle  uno.  We  were  to  be  attended  by 
Mr  RichV  chief  groom,  a  Koord  horseman, 
who  had  been  Ik-fore  at  the  spot,  with  the 
ntldition  of  n  negro  Her^'nnt,  and  a  mule  for 
our  pnivisioiiN  and  )»aggagi'.     We  wen:  fur- 
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nislied  with  a  letter  fn)ni  Mr.  Ricli,  for  the 
governor  of  Hillah.  and  one  from  the  Pasha 
of  Bagdad,  for  the  military  eomraandcr  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  place,  of  whose  assist- 
aiwre  and  protection  we  were  assured.  My 
companion  retained  his  European  dress,  hut 
I  adopted  the  Kedouin  habit,  and  Iwing  now 
well  acquainted  with  the  people  as  well  as  the 
language  o{  Arabia,  it  was  thought  likely  to 
iniike  our  journi^y  more  agreeable  if  we  went 
without  any  further  escort,  or  suite ;  being 
myself  quite  competent  to  pass  as  the  guide 
of  Mr.  Bellino,  wlio  was  considered  as  an  Eu- 
ropean traveller,  and  therefore  the  principal 
person  of  the  party. 

Wc  quitted  Bagdad  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  crossing  the  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  Tigris  went  through  the  crowded 
streets  of  the  western  town.  The  number  of 
people  collected  here  on  the  benches  o^  the 
coffee-houses  facing  the  river,  to  enjoy  the 
moving  scenery  of  the  stream,  and  breathe 
the  cool  air  of  the  evening,  was  surprisingly 
great ;  while  the  variety  of  persons  and  dresses 
in  such  a  mixed  multitude,  formed  an  interest- 
ing picture  of  costume  and  manners. 

On  leaving  the  gate  of  the  western  wall, 
vol,.  Tf.  B 
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we  hul  iK^ore  iw  Ou*  ]>nM[itTt  of  a  tiarr  Ae- 
MTt.  TV'  t«ntb  <>f  /olM*i(la  wu  fnr  on  rrnr 
right,  or  to  tlu'  noKh  of  its  nml  »*■»  tlu.*  only  j 
|iroiiiim*nt  olyt-it  in  th-w.  Tlu-  first  half-hour 
or  our  conrHf  from  thf  pntr  nf  IS.-ifCttiil  wra 
itemrlv  Houth-wwt,  whirh  l)roupht  iw,  nt  jmn- 
•rt,  to  the  cUmu  of  the  'Hgri^  flowing  rnpidly 
.'^ion^.  ihruii^h  srid  Ixiiiks  inlh  Brvrnil  dry 
|iui(-hf!i  of  Hand  in  the  ct-ntn*  of  its  Htrcam. 

From  lifitrf,  our  rood  wtnit  soutlierly  :  and 
riding  over  a  hurt-  nnd  hani  soil,  ire  psned 
almut  eight  o'clock  u  lorgi^  building,  colled 
kialiVH  Kluin,  into  which  we  did  not  enter. 
The  Mnu'  courae  of  tilmut  tmutli-south-west, 
and  over  ii  Niiuilurly  iKirrcn  track,  hrought  its 
at  ten  to  Awuid  Khun,  nith  tt  Minnll  rillflgt*  of 
AralM  nttachiil  lo  it.  A^  wu  fotind  a  number 
of  people  in  tnotioti  licre,  wc  alighted  to 
make  a  short  Italt,  and  on  entering  the  khan, 
found  it  fio  croKth'd  with  animal;*  and  their 
riders,  thai  we  eonld  srarrely  prew  our  way 
through,  notwitlHttanding  tlut  it  iiocmcd  a 
large  and  well-built  edifice,  caimhle  of  nccom- 
mixlnting  at  lca.st  live  hundrc«l  i>erson»>  within 
itH  walls.  W'v  nyafn-d,  iherffore,  on  the  out- 
side, and  were  served  with  some  of  the 
ooKh.*  that  I  ever  remember  to  have 
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any  where  on  tlie  road.  We  had  heard  that 
this  khan  was  famous  for  the  excellent  ooflfce 
prepared  in  it,  and,  as  far  as  our  experience 
went,  it  fiilly  deserved  its  reputation.  We 
were  struck  also  with  the  extreme  civility  of 
the  attendants,  and  were  pleased  with  every 
thing  belonging  to  the  establishment 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night  when 
we  remounted,  and  going  southerly,  with  now 
and  then  a  point  oi'  westing,  we  crossed  over 
a  canal,  by  a  ruined  bridge  of  a  single  arch, 
which  was  so  narrow  as  just  to  afford  a  pas- 
sage to  one  individual  at  a  time.  This  canal 
is  said  to  have  been  but  very  recently  in  use, 
and  the  country  on  its  banks  was  then  ferti- 
lized by  its  waters ;  but  it  is  at  present  neg- 
lected, the  industry  of  those  whose  labours 
alone  kept  it  in  use  being  too  severely  taxed 
by  the  government.  It  was  here  too  that  a 
large  lion  from  the  Euphrates  was  seen  to 
come  regularly  every  evening,  most  probably 
in  search  of  prey,  until  he  was  shot  by  one 
of  the  Arabs  of  Zol>eide,  the  tiilw  that  occu- 
pies all  the  district  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris. 

Jei.Y  25th. — Soi>n  after  midnight  we  passed 
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over  the  dry  bnl  af  a  ilpep  and  wide  cuuU, 
corrcKf Minding  in  iiitunlion  Hitli  the  Nahr 
Malka.*  lltr  ftupposwl  work  of  the  Babylonian 
munun-liH,  which  conlinmtl  ihe  couriiC  of  the 
Eui>hrnie>t  from  Mareprm'ta.  nt  the  south- 
«rcsU*ni  t'xtrvmity  of  tlie  Mtiliiui  wnW,  to  the 
■pot  on  which  the  citie«  of  Ctcaipbon  and 
Selcucia  were  bofft  on  the  Tif^rU.  This  too 
wan  UMil  m  \a\e  as  the  age  of  the  Caliphx,  not 
only  f«ir  the  purpotv  of  irrigating  the  land 
in  it»  iieifdit>otirhood,  but  as  a  navigable  pas- 
■^[e  for  Untji  from  one  river  to  another.f 

•  Thr  Ku[>hntn  U  tuJkcl  A'oiUr,  or  .VoAr,  fran  the 
IM»i-w,  (Mr  lb*  nrifflnal  in  Ci  i-ntiii,  cbap-  iv.  v.  18  ;  mnd 
Jfmliua,  chmft.  i.  X.  4.)  In  Svha,  tlw  tann  A'nAr  itill  mfiii 
*  ritvr,  but  in  lUhvlunia  il  U  afifiliMl  cHIcNt  tu  id^affy  • 
rrrek  ivattial. 

f  Thnr  ran  \v  nn  tlmitit  but  that  lhi«  i*  iImt  pbcr 
tbraagh  wbk-h  lUiiwoIlT  poMrd  im  hi*  vay  fnxn  Balivluo 
to  Bagdwl.  and  which  be  thi-n  lYranoouktjr  tbouf{hl  to  b« 
the  ulc]  Babvloniati  wsll.  "  Aftt-r  vne  hatl  traircUnl  for 
twdvr  btMin  thmujtli  tlMulatc  plKV*.  very  liATtl,  lo  that 
nuf  ouiwU  anii  aaan  fa»gan  to  be  tired  under  th«ir  hesv; 
burdvtu,  wr  imlnl  and  lodgvd  ourarlrm  near  to  an  Juomt. 
wr  anJ  I'ur  brwt^  to  rTfrc^hounclvat  and  <o  to  ntajr  than 
■ill  uighl,  aiK]  lo  )>r«ak  ugi  a^n  la  the  middle  ihcfTO^,  iImI 
«*  Rii^t  come  tu  ttof^dat  brfurt-  Hio-rlKing.  Tltc  mean 
vhiU-,  whra  we  lod^I  then-,  ]  co(Mdcn.<(l  aiid  viewed  this 
Mcent.  and  fciund  that  therp  wnv  i»i>  Iwhind  one  anntlwY, 
diiitin([Ui*hed  by  a  dilch,  and  ntrnding  (hemwlvta  Ukr 
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About  two  o'clotrk  we  passed  a  third  khan, 
called  by  the  Turks  Orta  Khan,  and  by  the 
Arabs,  Khun  Bir  Yunus.  Its  first  name  is 
given  it  from  the  computation  of  its  being 
half-way  between  Hillah  and  Bagdad ;  its  last, 
from  a  well,  at  whit-h  the  Prophet  Jonah  is 
said  to  have  drank,  during  hi»  journeys  to  and 
from  Nineveh.  '" 

We  passed  this  place  without  entering  it ; 
and  about  an  hour  beyon<l  it,  we  saw  a  path 
branching  off  more  to  the  westwaril,  while 
the  straight  road  still  continued.  Our  negro 
attendant,  wlio  acted  as  pilot,  took  us  by  the 
Hrst,  so  that  at  day-break  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  Klian  of  Mizrakjee  Oghlou,  on  the  road 
to  Mesjed  Hussein,  and  within  sight  of  Mus- 
seib,  where  there  is  a  bridge  across  the  Eu- 
phrates. We  turned  off  from  tliiskhan,  there- 
unto tvru  parallel  waJls  a  great  way  about,  and  th^t  tliey 
were  upen  in  some  places,  where  one  might  go  through 
like  gates;  wherefore  I  belit-vc  Ihut  they  vren  tin:  wiJU  of 
th*  old  town,  whereof  Pliny  says  that  tht-y  were  two  huiu 
(Ireti  feet  high,  atid  tiliy  broad,  thut  woiil  ubuiil  thi-iv,  aiid 
tlial  till-  places  where  they  were  open,  have  been  anciently 
the  gatcH  of  that  town,  whereof  iheru  wcrif  a  hundred  iron 
ones  i  and  tiiU  tUv  rather,  because  I  tiaw  in  aonie  placen 
undiT  the  Hand,  wherewith  the  two  ascents  were  almost 
t^overcd,  tlie  old  wall  plainly  appear." — p.  140. 
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(ore,  trtlhout  entering  it,  though  it  aeenied  a 
ipKioUM  and  wvU-buUt  edifice ;  and  looking  to 
the  Hutw-aid,  we  saw,  in  that  dinrction.  tlic 
Khan  of  Scandriin*  diitaiit  about  thrive  inilei. 

We  alighlod  here  aoon  aiivr  sun-mc%  and 
finding  extvUent  accommodation  forouriKKes 
and  hnnut,  we  pro|Mwed  tu  remain  here  for 
the  iluy  tu  avoid  the  lieal,  wliieh  had  now  lie- 
oome  iutense.  ThiM  khan  vras  erected  witliin 
iIk'  laitt  centun',  at  the  eJtpeoNe  of  Mobam- 
UHxl  Htuiiein  Khan.  Kniir  el  I)owUi  to  the 
King  of  Pereio,  with  a  view,  no  ilnuht.  to  the 
oeeciminotlation  uf  the  IVniiin  |)ilgriiu]i  to 
Mnjid  Ali  and  Mcvjiil  IluMU'in.  Tlieae  are 
two  of  their  ino^t  celebrated  ptace^  of  pilgrim- 
age, ojid  at  tlH'se  then?  were  two  of  the 
riclieitt  teniplut  j>erhi]|)8  in  the  world,  td)  they 
were  recently  stripped  of  their  tieotfurca  by 
the  reforming  WahfilieeR.* 

The  phin  of  thiH  khun  diflbrs  ei^sentially 
from  thoNc  found  on  the  roiul  from  MounuI 
to  Bagdad,  and  corre»ixiudii  more  ncvurately 
than  the>e  with  the  idea  wtiich  we  have  iu 
Euro|K'  of  an  tswtt'rn    caravanserai.     'I'heie 

*  Sec  the  dncripium  of  ihin  ipaliatinn.  in  ihe  aMounl 
given  of  the  iocuraiina  (4  tiit  Wtiaixta,  vol.  i  p.  Ml. 
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last  consiiited  of  many  vaulted  rooms,  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  and  aj>art  from  each  other^  fitted 
with  recesses  in  the  Turkish  styla  This,  oo 
tlie  contrary,  as  well  as  all  the  others  between 
it  and  Bagdad,  vt'us  con)]KK>ed  of  a  large 
square  pile  enclosing  an  oi»en  court.  On  tlie 
inside  of  tliis  square  wiis  a  covered  ^vay,  run- 
ning round  each  of  the  four  sides,  and  con~ 
Ijiiiiin^  excellent  stalls  for  cattle,  with  ruibcd 
benches  in  deei>  arched  recesses,  like  so  many 
separate  chambers  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers  in  the  winter  or  raiuy  8ca»on.  On 
the  outeitle  of  thi:^  covered  passage,  and  front- 
ing the  interior  court,  were  similar  recesses 
or  chambers,  oj)cn  to  the  air,  yet  sufficiently 
sheltered  from  the  sun,  in  all  his  points  of 
bearing  at  different  hours  of  the  day.  The 
centre  of  the  t»urt  itself  was  occupied  by 
two  oblong  raiswi  platforms,  of  sudi  length 
and  breadth  jis  bo  leave  convenient  |>a»sages 
around  and  between  them.  At  the  foot  of 
these,  extending  all  along  tlie  outside,  were 
niches  and  bars  for  fastening  horses,  when 
re<|iur«xl  to  be  kept  in  the  o]>cn  air ;  and  the 
platfunns  were  for  travellers  to  sleep  on, 
during  tlie  warm  and  dcwless  nights  of  sum- 
mer.    Attached   to  these  were  other  conve- 


JUlUNir  rftOM  RAaUAD 

and  n  nit'lu*  far  praver  roHe  in  its 
pniiNT  plorf  rrtini  th«*  »tdc  of  the  aouthcni 
ek-vation.  Bt-sidi-^  ihcsf,  thnre  were  excellent 
.placTK  for  txwking  ;  iind  an  almniljint  Mipply 
of  wnUT,  though  not  of  the  \wsX  i|ualitv, 
<x>ukl  jdMruyn  be  liad  front  a  well  attJicltfi)  to 
the  kttaii.  !t  appcantl  (-u|mbU*,  nn  tin*  whole. 
oi  containing  ii  thuuHand  ihtmhu  at  once, 
and  aoeomiuodating  thtmi  all  cunveuiently. 

The  fitriking  ditferfni-t>  in  the  style  of  tiie 
khanti  here,  and  thoM'  itccn  on  the  niad  from 
MoUHul  to  Itnplnd.  eontinned  me  in  the  opi- 
nion which  I  liad  ori^nally  enterlainod  of 
thcHf  last  being  Turkish  works,  erecleil  by  tlie 
government  ah  htatiuiut  for  TartorH  and  niditiiry 
couriL'ni,  l)etucen  the  capital  of  the  empire  and 
itfl  great  frontier  town  towards  Aruhta,  Penta, 
and  India  ;*  while  the  ftanie  reaKons  led  mc  to 
consider  thoee  between  ISngttid  and  Hillah,  an 
either  of  Arabic*  origin,  or  still  more  recently 
conHtrueto<l  by  Pentian  monarchit.  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  pilgrims  of  tlieir  eountiy 
paasing  lhi»  way  to  the  pliu'ett  of  llieir  jKvuliar 
devotion.     The  people  in  the  Nmall   villagi*s 


*  Sec  th<-  mioru  olreuly  uuifptcd  for  Uti*  apuiefo,  «t 
p.  138  nf  lbc[ircii«)l  volume. 
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collected  aljout  these  khans,  being  all  of  Arab 
descent,  speak  Arabic  only,  except  some  one  or 
two  among  the  servants,  who  speak  siifficient 
of  Turkish  and  Persian  to  make  themselves 
understood. 

The  Khan  of  Scandereeah  is  almost  wholly 
constructed  of  ancient  bricks  dug  up  from 
ruins  on  the  spot.  All  around  this  edifice,  in- 
deed, are  scattered  vestiges,  sufficient  to  in- 
duce a  belief  of  there  having  been  once  some 
ancient  settlement  here.  Tlicsc  remains  con- 
sist of  large  fjfigmentsof  fiu-nacc-ljaked  bricks, 
fine  red  pottery,  Iwth  ribbed  and  plain,  and 
some  glazed  in  colours,  with  heaps  of  rubbish 
like  those  which  are  invariably  found  collected 
on  the  sites  of  ancient  places.  I  could  not 
learn,  however,  any  name  that  tradition  gave 
to  such  remains,  nor  could  we  find  that  any 
opinion  prcvailcil  why  its  present  one  was 
affixed  to  it.  'I'he  name  of  Scandereeah,  fre- 
qiu'ntly  as  it  is  given  by  the  Turks  to  places 
within  their  dominion,  is  never  applied  with- 
out a  reference  to  some  event  of  Alexander's 
life;  and  it  is  more  than  prolmble,  that  this 
also  has  a  similar  relation  to  something  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  that  hero,  the 
raemorv  of   which  may  now  be  lost :   more 
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■afe^?  I  Dancd  a  ivrtuiii  ttum:   and  it  wat 
thfii   told  iiir  tlmt    Own:  Mnji    a    (iiic  young 
coll,  ui*  a  lii|sli  bred  Zotwide  race,  to  be  eald 
in   tbc*  vilUftt'i    mid   that    if  I  wax    dispoaed 
to  buy  it.  1  iiti^ht  iimkt>  n  proHtalilc  iMirgain; 
the  |kartic»  nddin);,  that  it*  I   hiid  not  imm& 
diati'ly  thi*  ntjuiiiile  nini  in  luy  uwn  pureet 
my  prutegi*  wuiild  no  duubt  advance  me  sufll- 
rient  munfv  on  account.     A  lonp  converaation 
follun-fil.  relating  to  thin  pn>]Mwal,  at  which, 
when  it  nwt  trantiliiti'd  to  him,  Mr  Bcllino 
wan  iw  much  amiiwd  as  myself;  but  it  wom  not 
without  (xMiKtcicrahlc*  difficultv  tliat  I  was  able 
to  cMen|)e  tbulr  pn-winf;  ini|>ortunitiL'8  to  pur- 
chase tlie  young  i-i>It,  for  which  tliey  tliought 
my    EuruiKnin   ehar^fc   could  tu)  readily  {lay. 
These   peojUc    behaved,    however,    witl»    the 
greatest  pomible  Te8|iect  to  us  both,  after  it 
WM  made  known  to  tlu'm  that  the  Rtrangcr 
wan  one  of  the  houM-hold  ot*  the  Balios  Bek, 
(this  l>eingthe  titU*  by  which  the  Enffhsh  lie- 
■idetit  is  knoMii  at  IJof^ad,)  and  to  this  they 
addtxl  thep^luitouM  NupiHisition  that  1  was  of 
some  noble  liunily  or.ShereelH  in  Nedjed,  and 
had  been  eh<Ken  tor  Iiis  guide  on  uivouiit  of 
my  high  d(Sicent. 
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Jvi.Y  2fith. — We  departed  from  Mobuwil 
with  the  rising  of  the  sun,  having,  though 
thus  early,  been  furnished  before  we  mounted 
with  a  good  breakfast  of  bread  and  Icbbcn. 
Soon  afler  quitting  this  khan,  we  passe<l  over 
a  canal,  filled  with  water  from  tlie  Euphrates, 
and  liaving  a  small  bridge  thrown  across  its 
stream.  We  now  began  to  i»erceive  some 
small  mounds,  [mrticularly  one  on"  the  right, 
and  another  on  the  left  of  the  road,  of  a  size 
and  form  resembling  the  smallest  of  those  seen 
at  Nineveh,  and  like  these  preserving  but  few 
definite  marks,  by  which  to  characterize  the 
ruins  of  which  thev  were  the  wrcx^k. 

That  these  were  heaps  formed  by  the  de- 
cay of  buildings,  was  evident  from  the  pre- 
sence of  brick  and  broken  pottery  scattered 
near  them  ;  but  we  saw  neither  writing,  reeds, 
nor  bitumen,  the  great  characteristics  of  the 
Babylonian  buildings.  Our  examination  was, 
however,  too  cursorily  made  for  us  to  decide 
that  such  characteristics  did  not  exist,  or  that 
the  heaps  we  now  saw  were  not  of  equal  ati- 
ti<iuity  with  those  which  are  tlecidcilly  kno^vTi 
to  have  formed  [lart  of  Babylon  itself.  The 
distance  of  them  from  Ilillah,  about  eight 
miles,  woxdil  not  exclude  them  from  the  site  of 
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that  n'k'bralcd  city,  emen  ansmlmpto  the  re- 
diicvcl  c«)in|nitatioii  ofibi  urea;  and  we  thcre- 
Ibre  oonccircd«  that  they  might  hr  the  rnnaina 
of  fionip  imrtinn  of  thr  fiunous  niUb,  townnls 
thf*  northfrn  cxtrvinity  of  their  limit.* 

*  **  Babylon  vaa  »  very  gnmt  ami  ■  rvry  mdent  dtj.  m 
I M  S'iite^rh.  It  U  (mlenl  grmrtMy  ntkcmaA  UwihM 
fur.  arr»nUiif[  !•  Sirtin,  H  mm  mir  thns  Wm> 
divd  and  cif^tHy-five  furtmip  in  conpsM,  or  Uinat  hoa^iri 
•ltd  d%ty  acvtinliiig  tu  f  Ihudnru*  ilifului.  ic  Untv  buadnd 
and  idNl/-«ight  aocxmling  lt>  ^uinlu>  Cuniiui  IhH*  Bafn- 
doliM,  who  «raa  Ml  okW  auikur  thm  anv  t^  thra,  nrpmmti 

it  -*'f- rr  Ihnnirf-ii   -  Wd«v<I^  ttui  i*  ffitir  hundml 

•Dd  dgb^  ftiriffc  or  ahntp  <Ktr  milci  ia  ■ofWH;  but 
Uh  dUbnmoe  wm,  that  Nim-trh  «m»  MMMtmHwl  in  tbr 
focn  of  m  fmnUrlaf;nm,  ud  Uabykn  wu  an  naci  aquair, 
aadi  aklt--  brinjc  oTK  hiindm)  ami  twvnlv  furlnngvin  Icnf^tb. 
So  tlul,  aecufilinf{  tn  tbit  accoimi,  Ilab\'1nn  Mntxined  raatr 
gratmd  in  it  tKaa  Niiwveh  Adt  f>M-.  luulliplyinit  the  «ida 
llwambT  tha  other,  it  willbebiuwt  ihatNinevritemitatiiid 
wiihiiiiti  walU  aaly  ihirlvvD  tltauunil  fi«f  litiD<tml  furUx^B, 
and  thai  Ikli^lMi  oNitaimtl  fourlcvii  tliuiuHUwl  four  buodraL 

t  mtf^*lt4n  nqcw  rf  v«h>i  mS>m-  rfiinwr  If^pvpi*.  CCCIrX 
MadtMiim  nnir«uAnB  circant<l«d't.  Uiul.  Sk.  Lb.  ii.p.  AS.  ILiA-Strfk. 
pk  M.  BdiL  lUwd.  TaUai  ofara  amlMiii  CCCUtVIII 
Mw.  QaiM.  L'lUt.  Idk  >.  cap.  I. 

•MTV    rffcaii,    wigy   T»^p>An   ■■     WT9    rralim  ««    »y>iii    *v    wJUBi 

!—»>■»  »— — >f«t  nl«ai^«  «»  *M*MMML  oppUan  «HaB  M  te  ftuitit 
imgmi,  fanaft  ydimli,  nafattiwliiw  ^omiao  (tnui  nr»nfit>l»  viaarta 
•laMonuB,  fat  loanM  i|iiadttii|t**t*on>ia  n  ociepaia,  ia  cncaiM  ^wHiiii 
I  ufen.     ilcrnd.  tib.  b  cap.  irt. )».  n.  UM.  CWa. 
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Our  way  from  thence  presented  us  with 
nothing  worthy  of  peculiar  notice,  excepting 
here  and  there  scattered  fragments  of  pottery 

It  was,  too,  as  ancient,  or  more  ancient,  than  Nineveh,  for 
in  the  words  of  Moses,  speaking  of  Nimrod,  (Gien.  x.  10.) 
it  was  *  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom,'  that  is  the  first  dty, 
or  the  capital  city  in  his  dominions.     Several  heathen  au- 
thors say,  that  Semiramis,  but  most  (as  -f*  Quintus  Curtius 
asserts)  that  Belus  bmlt  it :  and  Belus  was  very  probably 
the  same  as  Nimrod.     But  whoever  was  the  first  founder  of 
this  city,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  it  received  very 
great  improvements  afterwards,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  parti- 
cularly repaired  and  enlarged  and  beautified  it  to  such  a 
d^ree,  that  be  may  in  a  manner  be  said  to  have  built  it :  as 
he  boasted  himself,  (Dan.  iv.  30.)  '  Is  not  this  great  Babylon 
that  I  have  built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might 
of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty  y    Nor  is 
this  asserted  only  in  Scripture,  but  is  likewise  attested  by 
heathen   authors,    Megasthenes,   Berosus,  and  Abydenus, 
whose  words  are  quoted  by  %  Josephus  and  Eusebius.     By 
one  means  or  other,  Babylon  became  so  great  and  famous  a 
city  as  to  give  name  to  a  very  large  empire ;  and  it  is  called  in 
Scripture  (Dan.  iv.  30.)  *  great  Babylon  :'   (Isa.  xlii.  19-) 
'  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excel- 
lency ;'  (Isa.  xiv.  4.)  *  the  golden  city ;'  (Isa.  xlvii.  5.)  '  the 
ludy  of  kingdoms;*  (Jer.  li.  13.)  ' abundant  in  treasures ;' 
(Jer.  ti.  41.)  '  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth ;'  and  its  beauty, 
strength,   and  grandeur;    its  walls,  temples,  palaces,  and 

f  Semiramis  earn  condiderat:  rel,  ut  plerique  credidere.  Belus. 
Qaint.  Curt.  ibid. 

X  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  x.  cap.  1 1,  sect.  1,  p.  459.  Edit.  Hudson.  Euseb. 
Pnrpar.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  cap.  41,  p.  457.  Edit.  Vigeri. 


joraxrr  rutm  tthuwkU 

ami  tiricks,  with  nuiiiy  cumU,  •omc  •pparmll^ 
ancknit,  am\  uthi'm  innttcm.  which  crtiKHttl  oar 
way  Bt  intt*naU,  all  ut'  ihctu  U^iitg  from  the 
Ku[>hrati'N   in    aii  ouUtIv  direction   towa«d» 

haopnit  ffm^ttm^  the  b«nk»  tt  the  rirtr,  and  the  mrtiAati 
cmmI*  and  lake*  rnadr  fur  thr  draittitig  of  that  rivrr,  kt  the 
ttammm  td  tt«  nrvrflfHrtn^^  an-  drvntwd  vidi  cuch  piBip 
■od  mannWixtiw  bv  ihr  hmlben  uilbiv^  ibat  it  ndgbt  d»- 
■crvnllr  br  rvpulsd  cinr  at  ibr  wandcTi  of  tho  warid.  Tht 
fullr^  and  t>rM  arciniDl  of  tbrvr  tllimv  in  Em|b*h  i»  to  br 
fotuid  to  tJw  •n-uud  luA  iif  that  rvrr  «^ualil«  and  nirr 
iMsfu]  work.  Dr.  I*ridr«ux'*  Connvctina.  Tlniu^h  Bidijrlan 
wm  asteil  to  ft  low  waltr;  pLdn,  t<4  In  ScriplunCJcr.li  96.) 
tl  k  oiUhI  *  •  mountain,'  an  arcuntit  at  (far  graal  hi^l^  at 
fta  tndlc«nd  tuwtrs  itapidMT*uidirai|ilea:  ■ad't'IlMuam 
vptmfcoiiK  of  warn  ot  lu  bialdtt^n,  with  that  the;  apfiBaral 
noai  likp  mauntatrvL  lu  *  gala  of  braaa,*  ami  it*  *  broad 
walls,'  are  psrtimlaHy  mmtimrcl  in  ScHplurv:  (Ii*.  xl*.3. 
J«r.  U-  3K.)  and  th«  cily  *  had  an  huiidml  gat^  Iwcstjr- 
tnm  OB  Mch  ifafe,  all  madv  nf  MiUd  btsM :  and  lu  walU  ac- 
cofdioft  (o  Jl  flrradottts,  wrrv  thre*  htindm)  aod  finv  fivt 
fat  height,  and  riglil_v«cvcO  ta  lUckBC9«,  and  wlx  chanau 
could  itii  abmut  u{Min  than,  ma  J  Diodortm  aAmu  after 
CUM»m.'—Kmii4am  tm  Ike  Prvphtriem,  (ip.  lAB— 1G0. 

t  ^W  f^  •**■!  i^MrBTp  rw  ifigi         qmbua  tpadm  d«4il  bmmi- 
libot  p*riii>il«n,  JoMplu  Amii|-  Arad- 

1  Hood.  lOi.  I.  c^.  irs,  p.  74.  Kdit.  Oalt. 
I  llmd.  iUl  np  17t.     I'lnlrMX,  tfaid. 

Uiitado  MX  )uiui  ciimfaaf  MbtMlu  mCmiM.     Diod.  Sx.  lib.  iL  p.  i 
X4K.  9«fl(*.  p.  M.    U\\-  RlMd. 
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the  Tigris,  and  no  doubt  originally  connecting 
the  waters  of  both  these  great  rivers. 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  when  we  came 
abreast  of  the  high  mound,  called  by  the 
natives,  « El  Mujellibe,"  ftom  the  Arabic, 
MukaUib^  or  Makloube,  as  Europeans  have 
more  frequently  written  it,  signifying  "  over- 
turned." *  This  is  nearly  visible  all  the  way 
from  Mohawil,  and  lies  to  the  right  or  west  of 
the  direct  road  from  Bagdad,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  We  turned  out 
of  our  path  to  examine  this,  as  the  first  object 
of  interest  presenting  itself  on  coming  from 
the  north.  On  approaching  it,  we  passed  first 
over  a  deep  outer  ditch,  which  we  should  have 
taken  for  a  canal,  but  that  it  was  evidently  of 

•  "  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of 
the  Chaldees^  excellency,  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah:  it  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither 
Bhall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation  ;  neither 
shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there,  ndther  shall  the  shepherds 
make  their  fold  there:  but  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie 
there,  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures,  and 
owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there :  and  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  island  shall  cry  io  their  desolate  housea, 
and  dragons  in  their  pleasant  palaces :  and  her  time  is  near 
to  come,  and  her  days  shall  not  be  prolonged." — Itaiah, 
chap.  xiii.  v.  19. 
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■  rircnibir  fonn.  and  diroiupawed  the  %\\o\e 
|mIo;  nnd  nt'xt,  momv  vnnb  fVirtbtfr  on,  we 
pMinl  {lown  into  ihc  bttl  of*  an  inner  ditch, 
which  MM  hrtKulrr.  lower,  and  fiuirp  iliMtinctW 
markwl  thiin  i\\v  oiiUTono.  'niemnuiKl  then  h 
riwn  ill  n  »1wp  um%*nt,  <ivt'r  which  ih*'  iKuun-n-  ™ 
firr  iiiii  only  pi  up  bv  the  uiiuling  paths 
wuni  In*  rnt|iifnt  vinitM  to  ihv  ruinL<d  trdifice. 

Till'  gt'nt-nd  form  of  this  ruin  ih  brtwetm  an 
oblong  and  a  M)unn%  all  its  siden  being  ren- 
derfd  irrrgutur  l>v  dtx-ay.  'Hie  four  oirdiml  ■ 
vievm  given  of  it,  by  Mr.  Rich,  in  hi«  -  Alemoar 
of  lljihvloii,"  npptnir  to  Im*  itdniinihly  corrfct, 
and  his  tni>nnun>]ncnta  wen*  oU  conHmiLtl  bv 
UK  on  the  K|Mit.  Tlit*se  give  to  the  wluiti*  cir- 
cuit, nt  the  foot  ui'  the  mound,  tvo  thouaotui 
one  hundred  niid  ten  feel ;  and  to  thc^CTR- 
tion  of  the  highettt  niiglcN  at  the  tMiutb<«ast. 
a  lu'ight  of  one  huiidntl  and  forty-one  feet, 

Un  gainiii}{  the  ftunirait  of  tliin  large  ntoM, 
we  had  the  Hn^t  Hight  of  the  Euphnitcs  flow- 
ing raaje^tti rally  along  through  verdant  lianks, 
and  it8  (terpentine  courec  ap[mrenlly  lotting 
itself  in  the  palin-gruves  of  llillah,  whose 
mimqueA  and  minarets  we  rould  jiiht  perceive, 
about  Hve  miles  to  the  wuthwanl  of  us.  \Vc 
Iiad  from  bence,  too^  n  very  commanding  view 
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of  the  ruins  around  us,  which  seemed  to  corre- 
spond so  perfectly  with  the  Plan  accompany- 
ing Mr.  Rich's  Memoir  as  to  leave  nothing  to 
be  added  to  that  interesting  document.* 

*  Mr.  Rich,  who  had  devoted  his  atteotiiHt  to  this  Bubject 
very  soon  after  his  taking  up  his  abode  at  Bagdad,  and  had 
made  several  visits  to  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  under  circum- 
stances which  gave  him  every  facility  of  accurate  observa- 
tion, embodied  his  researches  in  a  Memoir,  whidi  he  address- 
ed to  the  Baron  von  Hatmner,  the  learned  editor  of  a  folio 
periodical,  published  at  Vienna,  in  which  the  Memoir  in 
question  was  originally  inserted.  It  was  this  copy  that  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  read,  with  the  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing its  accomplished  author,  at  Bag<]ad :  and  to  this  aloae, 
the  references  here  made  refer.  The  Memoir  was  afterwards 
printed  in  a  separate  form,  by  some  of  Mr.  Rich's  friends 
in  England :  but  this  soon  became  bo  scarce,  as  not  to  be 
attainable  by  purchase;  and  after  considerable  pains  to 
procure  a  copy  in  England,  I  have  not  yet  been  successful. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  authw 
himself,  in  a  "  Second  Memoir  on  Babylon,"  written  about  a 
year  after  my  leaving  Bagdad,  in  answer  to  some  remarks 
ot  Major  Reooel  on  the  "  First  Memoir,"  originally  com- 
municated to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  afterwards 
published  in  the  Archaeologia,  states,  that  he  himself,  up  to 
the  date  of  his  writing  the  **  Second  Memoir,"  which  was  in 
July,  181 7,  had  not  yet  seen  an  English  copy  of  the  "  First," 
though  it  must  then  have  been  printed  a  considerable  time. — 
The  extreme  scarcity  of  the  Memoir,  in  either  foim,  added 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  Plan  and  Views  whic^  accompany  it, 
induce  me  to  b^eve  that  I  shall  perform  an  acceptable  ser- 
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AfttTcXBiniiiiiig  thuiiuoundinalliUileUilfl, 
we  wrre  c(>nHnntil  tn  the-  u|unioii  that  it  had 
been  cnrloaetl  with  walU  anU  ditches  enoatO' 
paaun^  it  all  aruuitd.  I'hc  marks  of  theie 
were  visihlc  on  tlu>  t*n»tt(.'ni  and  wutheni  aidtiai 
wlurrt-  wf  fiitorttl  cm  nnd  drjiartod  rrom  tht* 
pile;  nitd  Mr  Rich  huppiic-a  itit  cunliiiuatiorL 
when  hf  wiv»,  fp.  145,)  *•  At  the  fool  of  tht» 
Mujc'llibt^,  aUmt  »eVL*iit)-  ynnU  from  it,  ou  the 
DortlH-ni  aiu)  western  sidcK,  an*  traces  of  a  very 
low  mound  of  earth,  whirli  may  hartf  formed 
an  enclwure  round  the  whole."  It  wax  alao 
evident  that  it  wwt  n  pile,  comiKMted  of  monr 
diflcrent  editimi,  of  varioiui  lomiM,  appro- 
prlnled  to  varioun  u^eK,  and  constructed  of 
diffiTcnl  materials:  not  in  any  n'siK-ct  corre- 
sponding, therefort^  with  the  ancient  descrip- 
tiouA  of  the  Tower  of  IteUits  for  the  remains  of 
which  it  hiut  l»een  generally  tJikcn.  On  thin 
nibjcct,  ^Ir.  Hich  haa  well  obM'r\'ed.  (p.  153,) — 
"All  travcllens  since  the  lime  of  Ik'njamin  of 
TudeLt,  who  Rrst  revived  the  remembrance  of  I 
these  ruins,  whene'er  they  faiieied  themselTes 
near   the  site  of   Babylon,  universally  fixed 

*kK  to  the  rvwirr,  wtd  do  wrvicc  lo  (he  re|iutjttkia  of  iu 
-hnMitrd  ■tiihor.  I>t  thr  odtlititw  af  both  to  ibc  IIlHstnaiim 
of  tbe  pment  ralumr. 
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upon  the  moat  conspicuous  eminence  to  re- 
present the  Tower  of  Belus."  This  was  na- 
tural enough,  even  when  he  and  his  early 
followers  thought  they  had  recognised  it 
among  the  ruins  of  Felugiah,  higher  up  the 
Euphrates ;  and  was  still  more  excusable, 
when  Pietro  della  Valle  selected  this  mound, 
certainly  the  most  probable  one  of  all  those  on 
the  east  aide  of  the  river,  as  the  remains  of 
that  tower  "  whose  top  was  to  reach  unto 
heaven."* 

On  the  exterior  surface  of  this  mound  of 
the  MujelUb^  are  sufficient  remains  of  walls 
and  buildings  to  prove  that  its  base  is  still  a 
solid  building,  and  «;arcely  at  all  enlarged  by 
rubbish.  This  is  also  the  case  on  its  summit, 
where  walls  and  portions  of  buildings  are  still 
open  in  many  places ;  and  even  where  loose 
rubbish  is  found  to  cover  the  surface,  it  is  in 
very  small  quantities,  formed  by  the  gradual 
decomposition  of  the  outer  parts  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  elements,  and  strewed  over 
with  fragments  of  brick  and  pottery .f 

*  Genesis,  chap.  xi.  :v.  4. 

•f  The  most  minute  and  laboured  description  of  the  an- 
fdent  Babylon  is,  perhaps,  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  who, 
however,  writing  not  more  than  half  a  century  before  the 
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Thnv  w  every  nsuaa  1»  helicvr,  from  i 
^ifMuaocr  of  iU  •umiiiit,  ami  (hi'  abtenoe  of 
any  gmt  quantity  <>f  rubhuh  their  and  around 

binh  of  Oiriat,  apmkt  of  ■  ritv  which  had  bem  bU  b 
ndM  toQg  bwfcw  hk  ^T,  MrI  «»  r*«n  ihm  Ml  ntgtct  ttf 
■adquarfaa  iv<«ai«li  and  umwrtsimr-  Ab  tut  iliari|«ii» 
fwaaia*  ■  niaiwun  li>  cxrh  u(  the  arvcnd  4u«rt«t>  and  ««&• 
Sen.  «h»^  vill  hr  nwDtionfd  in  lb>  aarrKding  V^P*  "^ 
th*  t*xt,  i(  may  tw  a|{m«blr  tu  Midi  nvdm  n  bnj  Ii»  da- 
rfrow  at  mbiutrly  iDTMlt|tatiB)t  ihr  Ml9Mt«  to  haw  tWi 
tmehptiam  btfon  tbtm ;  uiidrr  ihta  Impmriaa  H  U  hat 

"  SauiranU  waa  naturallv  iif  an  hi|th  and  a»ji>niij{  ^ani, 
aBbitiaMM  to  rsrrl  all  Iti-r  (tmWt->Mir*  in  f(turii>u»  acticaM, 
ifiH  thcwfnrr  i«iplnjrr(l  all  hi^  ihriuglit*  abitut  ibr  boikli^ 
oi  a  dtT  Ib  (h»  pnivincv  «)f  Bnbylon  :  and  to  thi*  md.  hariof; 
proridad  archiirrti.  ani*i>.  ami  all  tnhft  nettafrin  fnr  the 
vofki  ibr  K*>(  lofrrihrr  I « ■>  uull»<>n<>  of  tnea  ool  uf  aU  part* 
of  thr  aaipjrr,  to  lie  miiploycd  Jn  buililinf(  1/  dtr  ntjr.  It 
WAV  •)>  built,  ■•  (hat  the  rin-r  Fiiphmt*'*  rma  llintujili  thr 
miildlr  ttf  il.  aiul  «)k'  cMnpaaMil  il  roiiivl  <ailh  a  wall  vt 
ihna  hundrad  and  «tt>-  furiim)t»  in  nivuit,  and  adomid 
»jth  many  ^tatt'ly  lunvts  and  nich  mu  iHp  ittair  and  gna- 
dciir  i>r  tlH*  aiirk,  llial  the  wall*  were  nf  that  hrradlh,  m 
that  ax  chariot*  al>rta»i  nughl  be  driven  lof^etber  upon 
them-  TUe  hdght  va*  math,  a*  p-nvi^nt  ail  mm\  belief 
that  hranl  nf  it,  (a»  Ctnia«  I  he  Cnirtion  rdatn.)  But  CB- 
lairhit*.  aiiil  thaw  «hi*  afterward*  wvnt  onT  with  Ale\an> 
der  into  Asia,  KavL>  written  ibal  the  walla  were  three  hun- 
dred and  lixttT'flre  furlonff*.  the  qiHwn  Biahing  thna  of 
ihal  mnipa«M,  tn  the  end  ihni  the  furinn]^  AlKnild  be  ■« 
mativ  hi   tiumbrr  a*   the   H«v*  of  ih<-  tear.     Thrv  wctr  of 
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its  base,  that  it  was  never  built  on  to  a  much 
greater  height  than  that  at  which  ite  highest 
part  now  stands,  or  one  hundred  and  forty 

brick,  cemented  with  farimstoQe — in  height,  as  Cteuos  Bays 
fifty  orgyas,  (each  six  feet,)  but  as  aome  of  the  later  writers 
repeat,  but  fifty  cubits  only,  and  that  the  breadth  was  but 
a  little  more  than  what  would  allow  two  chariots  to  be  driven 
in  front.  There  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  turrets,  in 
height  and  thickness,  proportionable  to  the  largeness  c^  the 
waU.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  t^at  there  were  so  few 
towers  upon  a  wall  of  so  great  a  circuit,  being  that,  in  many 
places  round  the  city,  there  were  deep  morasses,  so  that  it 
was  judged  to  no  purpose  to  raise  turrets  there,  where  they 
were  so  naturally  fortified.  Between  the  wall  and  the 
houses,  there  was  a  apace  left  round  the  city  oi  two  hun- 
dred feet 

"  That  the  work  might  be  the  more  speedily  despatched, 
to  each  of  her  friends  was  allotted  a  furlong,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  all  expences  necessary  for  their  several  parts,  and 
commanded  all  should  be  finished  in  a  year's  time,  which 
being  diligently  perfected  with  the  queen's  approbation,  she 
then  made  a  bridge  over  the  narrowest  part  of  the  river, 
five  furlong  in  length.  On  either  side  of  the  river,  she 
raised  a  bank  as  broad  as  the  wall,  ^^^  ^th  great  cost  drew 
it  out  in  length  an  hundred  furlongs.  She  built  likewise 
two  palaces  at  each  end  of  the  bridge  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  where  die  might  have  a  prospect  over  the  whole  city. 
and  make  her  passage,  as  by  keys,  to  the  most  convenient 
l^aces  in  it,  as  she  had  occasion.  And  whereas  £u}Arates 
runs  through  the  midst  of  Babylon,  making  its  course  to 
the  south,  the  palaces  lie  the  one  on  .the  east  and  the  other 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  both  built  at  exceeding  costK 
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ftet  frotii  the  Wvrt  uf  the  mil :  whemu  the 
Tower  of  Bdus,  according  to  tlie  lowest  com- 
potstion,  ill  KtAtcd  at  five  hundred  fcrt  in  pcr- 

mk)  npMur.  Fir  ihal  vn  itw  nrt  kad  a  ki|t))  and  •tataly 
wall,  mad*  of  «vU4*urBt  brtckb,  4«tji  furicnfa  in  eOMfMH, 
(^im  nriW*  ml  a  half  t)  within  ihii  «at  dtvra  aaeifar 
af  a  rhbmI  cirrumrpTmcr.  upun  « liich  wvn  portnTid  on  llw 
brirkk,  befurr  thrr  verc  burnt,  all  tartt  of  Utji^  crvatuna, 
••  if  it  WIT*  tu  the  Ufr.  laid  with  itral  an  is  ctirinua 
cvtuun.  Thi«  oall  wa>  in  drcuil  fuviv  fuHmfk,  thna 
haadrad  brick*  thick,  and  in  hri|tkt,  (aa  Ctaoaa  say*,)  tflj 
wgyaa,  nr  (WW  hundnil  tuiK,  U|wn  «litrh  «««  lumU 
aav  hundred  mmI  furt;  janls  \agh.  Tbr  third  and  miaa  in. 
ward  vail  liiiwiJIaHly  ■ummadcd  thr  palace,  thin;  fur- 
iMp  b  cianpaa*.  and  far  BurBOuatad  the  Mkldle  wall  both 
ia  b<i(bt  anil  iliicLncM,  ami  im  llii*  wall  anJ  tiiscra  were 
ta|aaMatrd  thr  Juipr*  a(  all  mirtt  iif  liiinf  cmUurw,  arti- 
fieiaUjr  rrptvunlcd  in  muM  UtvI^  ooloum  E^fMcialiv  vaa 
rpprawntad  a  fprnrral  hunt  i>r  all  ■oru  uf  wild  lm*ta,  radi 
(oar  cubiu  liif^h,  and  upwanli ;  amunipt  thcae  «••  loba 
•em  Somiramia  cm  borKbark.  atriking  a  ImfMtd  thmqth 
with  a  dart ;  md  orxt  to  Imt,  hrr  hiuband  Ninun  in  doae 
figlil  Willi  a  litair  jMvmi^  Kim  with  hi*  lunrv.  To  ibu 
palace,  likcwiap,  ihi:  built  ihnv  ff»te^  under  which  wcK 
a|iarto>cnt>  of  braM  for  cnlcrt^nnMfita,  intn  which  paM*^ 
WBe  DpOMd  by  a  certain  L-nfttoc.  I'M*  palace  far  neriled 
that  on  thr  oihrr  tide  of  thv  rivvr.  both  in  greaUie«i  aad 
adaratncntn.  Fur  thr  (nitmosi  wall  uf  that.  (aam«ly  on 
tha  w«at,)  Riadr  of  well-bunil  brick,  waa  but  tliirty  fur- 
lutif^  to  rompaM.  When  the  river  was  tunuri  mtaAc  into  a 
',  and  a  vault  built  arrow  its  tJil  Ix-d,  the  wtnmm  waa 
to  Adv  onr  the  wnrk  in  iu  old  chuadj  ao  thai 
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pendicular  height,  and  was  formed  of  eight 
stages,  retiring  one  within  another  in  a  py- 
ramidal form.      The  pile  now  remaining  is 

Semiramis  could  go  from  one  palace  to  the  otho*  by  this, 
vault,  without  passing  over  the  river.  She  made  likewise 
two  brazen  gates,  at  either  end  of  the  vaults,  which  con- 
tinued to  the  time  of  the  Peraan  Empire. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  city,  she  built  a  Temjde  to  Ju- 
piter, whom  the  Babylonians  call  Belus,  of  which,  since 
writers  differ  among  themselves,  and  the  work  is  now 
wholly  decayed  through  Iraigth  of  time,  there  is  nothing 
that  can  with  certainty  be  related  concerning  it,  yet  it  is 
apparent,  that  it  was  of  exceeding  greiU  height,  and  that 
by  the  advantage  of  it,  the  Chaldean  astrologers  exactly 
observed  the  setting  and  rising  of  the  stars.  The  whob 
was  built  of  brick,  cemented  with  brimstone,  with  great  art 
and  cost.  Upon  the  top  were  placed  three  status  of  beaten 
gold,  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Rhea,  with  other  splendid  ves- 
sels, tables,  and  omaments  of  gold  and  precious  stones, 
weighing  altogether  about  six  thousand  Babylonish  talents ; 
but  all  these  the  Persian  kings  sacrilegiously  carried  away, 
and  length  of  time  has  either  altogether  consumed  or  much 
defaced  the  palaces,  and  the  other  structures,  so  that  at 
this  day,  but  a  Bmall  part  of  this  Babylon  is  inhabited,  and 
the  greatest  part  which  lay  within  the  walls  is  turned  into 
pasture  and  tillage. 

"There  was  also  a  hanging  garden,  (as  if  is  called,) 
near  the  citadel,  not  built  by  Semiramis,  but  bya'latec 
prince,  called  Cyrus,  for  the  sake  of  a  courtezan,  who, 
being  a  Persian  (as  they  say)  by  birth,  and  coveting  mea- 
dows aa  mountain  tops,  desired  the  king,  by  an  artificial 
plantation,  to  imitate  the  land  in  Persia.     This  garden  was 


iMftriy  vqiuil  in  hrifiht  to  twu  uf  »uch 

vet  iK>  «|>|)earuicc  oT&nydivuion  is  any  wtwfe 

to  Ih.*  hcvd  in  the  outiT  uiifocc  of  the 


§aur  humlml  fwt  MiiiArp.  ami  thv  MMnt  up  u  it  Ma*  ■•  M 

■       thrlnfiaf  a  aMMntaiti.   mkI  ImiI   (hmMm^  ami 
oui  of  oM  iittu  aaxfhrf,  likr  a  thtatiVk    Uader  tlw 
to  the  aanpnl,  «nv  built  uchM  on*  ahawt  v 
((rally  br  drfnvM,  vhidi  Mif^iDrtH)  the  wbolc  plantatMb 
Thr  hifchnd  nrrh  upin  whirb  thr  pblftinii  of  Uir  jtmnl^ 
VM  laid,  •■■*  lifiv  mlNta  htg\\,  mmI  Um  |pr4fa  it^f  was 
■■mmndcil    vitk   butioaMOts  aoil    bulwaHu.      Thm  vilb 
wrr   nutAf  vwn  Pdmciff,   liuilt   at  tm  uaaU  dMrp^  and   ex- 
|HiM!,  bvinif  two  and  lumty  fwt  UuHuSBit  evtrr  rniiy  yntt 
tttt  fcM  wldr.     Onr  ihn  ottvi^  atorioa  al  thii  rabrir  «eR 
lakt  hnuru,  an)  HJiamrrtiir  huft*  maaar  ttoim,  facfa  MmifiD 
fcM  bniBi  mai  Soar  bmod.    Thr  rmf  uitt  all  ihcvr  waa  Am 
iPWwJ  wttb  rM^ls  (iauiNd  vtth  abundaocr  of  bramtOM^ 
(or  UtuttMni)  ihm.  u|xia  ih«wi,  wa*  laii)  dniiblc  tilea.  par- 
ffttti  lafietiHt  with  a  hard  and  durablr  murtai'.  and  ovar 
ihMI  all,  «■•  A  cuTcHof,  with  dHwta  nf   l«ad.  thai    ihr 
wvt  wMdi  drmcfiNl  thmuiih  tha  Mrtli  Binfci  tun  mi  the 
founflatiniL     ITpnn  all  tbnr,   was  lakl  aartfa  nt  m  cnova- 
nicat  rfcptht  Hjfllnnit  fur  the  (truwth  of  iba  ftimu*  Iran. 
Wh«n  ilie  mmI  wa»  Uiil  t-^vn  amt  »u)oo<h,  it  Ksa  planbal 
with  nil  MfttH  iif  tmr«,  wliich  hiiih  fur  hmtity  and  f^iiMliwui 
odf^hl   d(4i}tht   thr  iiienalun.      The  archaa  (whkji  atood 
one  abcnrv  anrtlhi-r,  ami  by  that  nw-aiw  darted   Irghl  buA- 
cieol  une  inin  anuthtr.)  had  in  ihvm  many  ktaifly  rouins  uf 
all  kinda.  ami  fur  all  purpcnaa.      But  tiirrr  w«a  unr   that 

I  had  in  Jl  ctrtatn  rnf^nn,  witrrrhy  it  drew  plcniy  nf  water 
iwl  <if  thf  river,  thixwijfli  nrtain  ronduil*  and  citnwy- 
nnnr*  from  t\tc  jtlaiforni  nf  ikc  |tard<-n,  and  nttlMidT  with- 
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though,  as  before  remarked,  walk  and  ma- 
sonry of  brick-work  are  visible  there  in  many 
parts,  and  these  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
there  has  been  no  great  accumulation  of  rub- 
bish in  those  directions. 

The  six  uppermost  stages  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  whole  height,  (suppwdng  this  to 
have  been  the  Tower  of  Belus,  as  has  been 
inaccurately  assumed,)  could  not  have  dis- 
appeared without  leaving  an  immense  mass  of 
rubbish,  occasioned  by  their  fall  or  removal ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  said,  both  by  3trabo  and  Ax- 
rian,  that  when  Alexander  was  desirous  of  re- 
pairing the  sepulchre  of  Belus,  it  was  found 
to  be  too  great  a  labour,  for  it  was  thought 
that  ten  thousand  men  would  not  be  able  to 
remove  the  rubbish  in  two  months.  This 
is  a  feature  which  does,  not  at  all  apply  to  the 
present  state  of  the  Mujellib^,  where  but 
little  loose  rubbish  is  found  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  building  itself. 

The  area  of  this  pile  already  exceeds,  by 
about  two  hundred  feet,  a  square  stadium, 
which  is  the  extent  given  to  the  base  of  the 

out  was  the  wiser,  or  knew  what  was  done.  The  garden  (as 
we  said  before)  was  built  in  later  agCH.'' — Diodorua  Si- 
nilua,  book  ii.  c.  1. 


Tuvu  of  IMtui:  »  th&t  if  any  irorks  remain 

pcriect  on   tbt*  outer  niHarc  of  the  prcncnt 

hm|K   lh<*>'  tniut,   to   prnxTTc   the  measure 

within   itK  prewMtt   Itiiiita,   be   conaidoed  aa 

thi-<^   nripiml  oiituorkH   of  the  pile.      Sinbo 

MVN  thill  the  (tide*  of  the  tower  w<Te  \nu\i  vX 

ttttnit  hrirkit ;  and  hiotlonui  Ntatm,  t)ut  it  trai 

of  an  exitnilini*  fprvixt  height,  huill  of  hridi 

and  <-t'i)H>ntt>fl  wtlh  hitunien.*     The  exterior 

parts  of  the  building  here  present  only  kh- 

biirnt  lirickK,  cemrntcil  by  u  thick  mortar  of 

eJajf  t  and  lx*twoen  cverj'  course  is  a  layer  of 

rced«,  or  Urge  niwhcft,  laid  cruiv-waytf,  like  the 

weaving)*  of  a  niat^  us  at  Akkerkoof. 

Tlie  interior  ojienM  to  vieiv  tlie  remains  of 
small  buildings,  some  of  burnt  brtek  cemented 
T*-ith  lime,  others  of  unbunit  brick  cemented 
by  clay,  and  these  evidently  of  variomt  forms 
and  ^izett,  and  apparently  eonstrufted  at  dif* 

*  8er  xImi  rt«>iw«i,  rhnp.  i.  v.  i.  *•  Am)  ihrr  Ium)  brkk 
for  rtiiDd  aod  aUuk-  tiAil  thcv  ftir  uuirtmr.**  Kauwalff'Riai' 
tioiM  ibrbHunwn  ur  |ntc)i,  f<ir  »hic1i  Babvlonia  hu  alwayi 
hevn  r>-1rliniied ,  ■*  r\i»tinf[  in  sbundaiiCF  in  hi«  dmy.  **  Nckr 
tlw  t>n(lf;i-  ure  wvcral  hrmp*  of  Ualivlcmian  pitch,  to  piuh 
■hip*  K-il lull,  whicli  i»  in  tome  |tlAt--M gru« n  Mt  liard,  that 
you  maj'  walk  ovrr  it,  liut  in  olbcti^  that  which  hath  been 
laidv  bniught  thither  i*  mi  nnft,  thai  you  may  aee  every 
sl(?p  you  makr  to  h."— p.  VM. 
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ferent  periods,  though  all  doubtless  of  the 
Babylonian  age. 

If  this  had  been  the  'I  owor  of  Belus,  and 
its  six  upper  stages  had  fallen  to  ruin,  the 
summit  would  necessarily  have  been  covered 
with  its  vestiges ;  for  it  ciuinot  be  sup|X}scd, 
that  the  Arabs  would  lia^o  taken  away,  in 
any  length  of  time,  what  the  labourers  of 
Alexander  thought  it  too  great  a  work  to 
undertake.  Yet  no  such  extensive  vestiges 
arc  found,  and  the  buildings  which  compose 
this  pile  arc  still  so  open,  as  to  admit  of  being 
dug  into  with  very  little  trouble  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  who  search  there  for  burnt 
bricks,  or  by  travellers  and  visitors  who  ex- 
cavate for  discovery.  Major  Kennel,  whose 
authority  is  deservedly  so  high  with  regard  to 
ancient  geography  and  local  positions,  has  fol- 
lowed Delia  Valle  in  considering  this  as  the 
remains  of  the  Tower  of  Belus ;  but,  as  Mr. 
Rich  very  accurately  observes,  "  that  great 
geographer  docs  not  establish  its  position  from 
that  of  the  other  ruins,  but  assumes  it  as  a 
datum  to  ascertain  the  situation  and  extent 
of  the  rest  of  Babylon,"*  so  that  Major 
RenneVs  authority  is    in    tliis    instance    no 

•  Memoir,  in  "  Le*  Mine«  de  I'Oriont,"  p.  154. 


^ 


ulhiT  tlun  (hat  of  Dfllii  VaHe's,  wluch  he 
tblluwttl  aft  (he  bf«t  tW-n  kiHiirn  (t>  htm.* 


'n>e 


which  Majur  UciuicJ  ha» 


tof^thc 


in  favour  of  the  suppogitioa 
of  ttu'  'I'imcr  ol'  Itrhw  hring  cm  lltp  mut  nde 
of  liw  rivrr.  urc  ih>  fiiUv  aimMercti  by  Mr. 
Rich,  (u  to  leave  it  Hlill  a  iiiatler  of  a>  prat 
uiicrrtatntv  u  liefori'.  wlitrtbcr  it  ww  on  the 
MKt  or  on  the  west.  All  that  ikvuu  to  he 
perfiNrtly  rlcar  with  rt^rd  to  their  relative 
pomtionA,  io,  that  thr 'IVniple  of  Jupiter  Ikv 
liu  wm  on  one  side  of  the  river,  or  occupied 
nearly  tlio  centre  of  one  of  the  diviMonft  of 
the  city,  while  the  royal  |Ndacf  occupied  the 
otiier.'t  It  ii^  thix  luUce  which  I  CYiiireive 
the  MujellilM^  to  have  Iteen,  :is  curresjiondiDg 
ei|Uii)ty  in  Hiluulion,  uml  ntiieh  iiinn.*  in  the 
ap])earanec  of  its  remainm  with  the  building 
alluded  to.  tlian  with  the  Tower  of  itelufi,  as 
fiir  0*1  that  has  Iteen  dcscrilicd.  I'hcre  appnr 
to  Imivc  U-eii  two  |Mdacc«  iu  Babylon,  one  of 

*    tlltutrati'NU  of  thp  Gcof^pby  of  Herodotut,  hy  Ma- 
jor Umnrt,  in  4Id. 

■f  "  In  Ihe  rmire  (if  codi  ittviiba  <rf  the  city  then  b  • 
lireuUr  »)j«cip,   *umjuiKl«l  by  k  wait     In  am>  of  thia. 
ad*  the  rnral  paUoc,  which  lillii  ■  Urgv  hm)  ■tmngljr 
»lr<l  >)Mci-.     Ttir  tnitpic  of  Jujiit«r  Bdm  urcupirs  Uk 

'—tlrrt^alNs.  CUa.  I8l. 
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which  is  said,  by  Diodonis,  to  he  seated  on 
tlie  eiijtf,  the  other  on  the  west  of  the  Eu- 
plirates  ;  and  these,  with  the  Temple  of  Belus, 
were  always  regarded  as  the  most  wonderful 
of  the  public  structures.  Herodotus,  an  we 
have  seen,  places  the  temple  and  the  palace 
each  in  its  respective  chvision  of  the  city,  as 
occupying  a  circidar  space  there,  surrounded 
by  a  ^vall ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  latter  was 
strongly  defended.  **  The  cnclosnro  of  one 
of  the  jjalacfs,"  says  Kennel,  "  which  appears 
to  be  what  is  called  by  others  the  citarJeL  was 
a  square  of  fifteen  stadia,  or  near  a  mile  and 
a  half.'*  Again,  '^  Diodorus  is  }>ointe<l  with 
respect  to  the  ]xilacc  being  Jiear  to  the  bridge, 
and  consequently  to  the  river's  bank ;  and  he 
is  borne  out  by  the  <!cseriptions  of  Straho  and 
Curtius,  Iwth  of  whom  represent  the  hanging 
gardens  to  be  very  near  the  river,  and  all 
agree  tliat  they  were  within  or  adjacent  to 
the  square  of  the  fortified  palace." 

The  pile  of  the  Miijollibe  presents  four 
sides,  each  of  steep  ascent,  and  in  this  respect, 
it  resembles  in  general  form  the  artificial 
mounds  on  which  the  anci(>nt  castles  of 
Hhoms,  El  Hhearim,  and  Aleppo,  in  Syria, 
and  that  of  Arbela,  or  Arweel,  on  the  east  of 


^ 


jorBKcr  rR'Ju  iiAaiuo 
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the  Tigriai  nrf  ervcUtX.  "  'Vhe  western  face 
of  thu  mound,"  my»  Mr.  Rich.  ■*  which  u  the 
IcMt  cltMi'aU'd,  ta  the  most  interesting  on  mo~ 
count  of  the  nppenranre  of  buikluif^  n'hirh 
it  prracntK.  Nc-ur  thv  siimniit  of  it  a|i|)ettn  a 
low  waJl,  with  ititc-rriiptiutvs  huilt  uf  uubtrmt 
brickft,  inixinl  up  uith  diofiped  atrnw  or  rccd^ 
snd  crincnieti  nith  c/ttv  mortar  of  great  tliirk- 
nttw,  Itaving  belwii-n  every  cuurw  a  la^'cr  of 
nv*i» ;  otttl  on  xhe  north  side  tac  alio  some 
TeitJfCfH  of  a  mniilar  coiutrucliun.  llie  south- 
west angle  is  (Towned  by  soniethiii>[  bke  a 
tumt  or  binthoni ;  the  otlicr  an^ca  arc  in  a 
kwi  iM-rfeet  Ntute,  but  muy  originally  have 
been  oniamrntttl  in  ii  similar  manner* 

Thesif  featunfi,  additl  to  the  dreumiitanoe 
of  itH  bcnng  et'idcntly  surrounded  by  ditches, 
and  |>crh(ipfl  walltt,  with  its  ntuation  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  river,  are  strong  ar- 
gument!* in  fn«'our  of  its  being  nHi.sidere«l  the 
eastc'llated  |iala<'e  deMrrilMHl.  Tlic  only  argu- 
ment yet  HUggetfted  againitt  tliis,  is  the  inte- 
rior appearance  and  iwlidity  of  the  niin.  No- 
thing is  more  evident,  however,  than  that 
the  interior  was  composed  of  manv  diflerent 
-buildings,  of  varioun  forms,  magnitudes,  and 
•  Mffiifitr,  m  "  Im  Mint  d*  rOriwit.'" 
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materials ;  which  may  be  Ixst  seen,  it  is  true, 
from  an  inspection  of  the  pile  itself,  but  wliich 
ma^  also  !>e  gatlieretl  from  the  written  reports 
of  those  who  liave  recorded  their  observations 
on  the  spot. 

Delia  Valle  calls  it  a  vast  heap  of  ruins,  of 
so  heterogeneous  a  kind,  thai  he  could  find 
nothing  whereon  to  fix  his  judgment,  as  to 
wliat  it  might  have  l)een  in  its  original  condi- 
tion. On  the  top  he  saw  what  might  be  taken 
for  caverns  or  celU^  but  they  were  in  so  ruin- 
ous a  state,  that  he  could  not  judge  whetlier 
they  made  a  part  of  the  original  design,  or 
were  excavated ;  since,  in  fact,  it  only  ap- 
peared a  mass  of  confusion,  none  of  its  mem- 
bers l)eing  distinguishable.  He  observed,  also, 
the  different  materialK  of  which  tlie  whole 
vraB  composed,  there  being,  in  some  places, 
furnace-baked  bricks,  willi  hmc  and  bitumen 
as  cement ;  in  others,  unburnt  bricks,  wth  a 
mortar  of  clay  and  broken  reeds.  The  foun- 
dations going  around  tlie  great  mass  were  also 
noted  by  him,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty 
paces  from  its  foot.  Mr.  Rich's  description, 
which  is  still  more  full  and  detailed,  proves 
also  the  existence  of  chambei-s,  passages,  and 

VOL..  II.  T 


ccUan.  of  dilKTmt  mum  and  rurmi,  and  Ivuitt 
of  clitft>rf>nt  nutcriabi. 

Tbe  appuvnt  nolitlity  of  thiK  ruin,  as  ar^ged 
■Kunst  itH  Wing  a  caatk>,  in  caumxi.  th«rivforr, 
by  thi'  »|Nict*A  Itetween  thcHr  srpaniie  fdiffces 
being  now  Hllcd  up  by  the  rutilHsli  of  itikch 
put  uf  t^H-*  btiildiiifjpt  as  an  fulWn  into  mint. 
BcndcM,  it  u  knuwii  that  ttinplra  arc  in  gjB- 
nvrel  very  opun  liuiklin^  in  all  parta  of  Utt 
world  ;  while  j  oimI  castlca,  and  parti- 

cularly those  ot'  the  Kast,  arc  mere  fortifted 
endosiirva,  crowdtil  trith  tbe  habitations  of 
all  thoHo  who  otTUpy  (hem  in  the  wmee  of 
th<'ir  chicfii.  ICvi-ii  in  thiii  juirtiLailor,  iUmi,  the 
jiilc  in  qiMtttion  nould  thfriTorc  itet>m  to  be 
rather  the  Flerati-d  mouiHl,  on  whicli  a  Ibiti- 
fied  palace,  with  all  its  offices,  stood,  tlian  a 
tower  or  tcniplc,  riiiing  to  a  height  of  &Yt_ 
hundred  feet. 

llie  circumstance  of  some  natires  having 
found  in  this  pile  a  cotHn  of  niulbony  wood. 
containiniB;  a  huinou  body  cncloocxl  in  a  light 
wrapper,  and  pariialK  wneretl  with  bitumen. 
an  well  ait  of  iMr.  JCich  liavinp  mule  a  similar 
discovery  of  a  coffin  eonlaiDLii^  a  ^kelctoii  in 
high  preservation,  Hitti  it^  appropriate  amu- 


I 
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lets  of  Babylonian  days,  and,  indexed,  all  tlie 
interesting  results  of  his  excavations  there,  are 
Wich  as  might,  with  the  strictest  propriety, 
belong  to  a  castle  or  a  palace,  but  could  not 
well  liave  been  found  in  a  temple,  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  which  the  dead  were 
never  interred. 

After  examining  the  ruined  heap  of  the 
Mujellibc,  and  bringing  away  with  us  some 
fragments  of  hartl,  though  apparently  not  fur- 
nace-burnt, bricks,  with  iniicriptions  on  them, 
in  the  arrow-headed  or  Babylonian  character, 
we  left  the  pile,  to  extend  our  observations, 
and  soon  came  to  the  river's  bank.  We 
thought  the  strt^ani  of  the  Kuphrates  to  be 
much  wi<lcr  here  than  any  part  of  the  Tigris 
that  we  had  seen ;  and  its  general  resemblance 
to  the  Nile,  above  Cairo,  struck  me  very  for- 
cibly. Its  banks  were  lined  with  date-groves, 
on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  Its  current 
flowed  tnuwjuiUy  along,  at  a  rate  of  less  than 
two  miles  per  hour ;  and  in  the  centre  were 
seen  some  of  those  rounded  sand-banks,  co- 
vered with  rushes,  so  common  in  the  river  of 
Egj-pt. 
L  THic  gardens  on  this,  the  eastern  side,  arc 
I    watered  artificially  from  the  river,  after  the 


fnllduiiig  iiunnrr.  A  camtt  of  luirruw  dimen- 
Huiw,  in  let  in  from  the  main  Btieom,  to  a  dis- 
tance uf  twenty  nr  thirty  (wt;  a  fram^worit 
U  then  ft*ivftcd  orrr  it,  made  nf  the  trunk*  of 
dalc*-tnH>«,  two  •pnioiiH  of  a  trunk  Iwinft  uwd 
an  {KMiUi  one  aa  a  truiiMveniC  iKir,  oiid  two 
uthcra  slopcng  inwanK  reeling  uyjon  this  bar- 
In  the  md»  of  the»e  hut  are  pullevn.  ovrr 
whieh  travviwH  a  mrd.  To  the  ont'  end  (rf* 
the  cord  is  affixed  a  large  leather  bucket, 
whieh  desrendx  to  the  riviT  by  itM  own  weight, 
and  Hllri.  The  other  end  is  fujitenwl  to  a  bul- 
loek,  which  \»  made  to  descend  over  a  itteep 
artificial  Hl<(|ie,  at  ini  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grtH*»,  iind  thus,  uniting  iIa  weight  with  ita 
strvngtlt,  it  eiwily  nmes  tiie  water  This  is 
then  ditteliarged  from  the  leather  bucket  by  a 
long  j>if>e  of  the  same  mnterialt  into  a  channel 
aomewhat  above  tlu'  level  of  the  garden  itiM'lfi 
M>  that  it  readily  finds  it«  way  into  the  general 
reservoir  there.  Knch  of  ihetie  InillockK  has  a 
driver  to  attend  it ;  but,  notwitlwtanding  this, 
the  method  In  uh  cheap  and  eflcctive  oa  any 
that  could  be  contrived  tu  be  executed  by 
mere  animal  labour. 

The  distance  lietween    the    Mujellibe  and 
the  next  great  mound  to  the  southward  of  it. 
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8ometim€si  calletl  by  the  same  name,  at  others 
exclusively  «  Babel,"  and  still  more  generally 
"El  Kassr,"  or  the  Palace,  certainly  exceeds 
a  mile.  The  low  intermediate  space  is  co- 
vered with  grass  and  verdure,  and  lias  a  small 
enclosed  garden  with  date-trees  near  its 
centre. 

We  crossed  this  valley,  and  ascended  the 
monnd  of  the  Kassr,  or  Palace,  which  is  more 
irregular  in  its  form,  and  seemingly  more 
extensive  in  size,  than  the  one  we  had  just 
quitted.  We  tniversed  this  in  every  direction, 
as  wc  had  done  the  other,  before  any  conclu- 
sions were  ventured  on  ;  and  then  the  iirst 
which  presented  itself,  was  that  this  was  also 
the  site  of  an  extensive  palace,  witli  i>erha[)s 
the  hanging  gardens  attached  to  it.  AV'ere  it 
not  that  the  palaces  are  said  Ui  have  been 
seated  on  opjwsite  sides  of  the  river,  1  sliould 
have  said,  when  looking;  towards  the  Mu- 
jellib(5,  "  There  was  certainly  the  old  palace, 
and  here  is  the  site  of  the  new;"  but  this 
would  be  at  variance  with  the  accounts  of 
their  relative  position,  and  more  particidarly 
with  the  tunnel  under  the  Eujjhnites,  by 
which  Semiramis  is  said  to  have  gone  from 
one  palace  to  the  otiier,  withonl  crossing  over 


tiie  rivor  uhovc.  It  w  trae,  that  the  nvrr, 
whirh  here  hmds  easterly,  roifdit  harp  oner 
mtuli*  a  t^hurpcr  turn  in  that  direction,  no  w  to 
fill  thf  loHiitMl  tVrlilc  groiiiul.  now  ac«*n  Ukr 
thr  ImiI  of  a  slivani  brtin?t*n  ikwve  palace*, 
and  thtu  thcat*  biiililingH  luijtlit  then  havr 
!>Io(mI  on  npjxisiti'  •liili's  of  ihi*  tirmm,  with 
regiirtl  In  »u-lt  othiT,  but  on  tbe  8anie  *dde  or 
quarttT  o('  thf  city,  with  ri'jtnnl  to  the  gr- 
nenU  dircrlion  of  tlw  stntini  itacir.  which  wn 
nearly  north  iiml  vtuth.  Thix,  hmrcrer,  iaorr- 
tain,  tluit  if  eittuT  of  the  thrti'  grt'at  nsoMC* 
hnr  W  ukcn  for  the  palace,  the  pirdcn,  or 
the  tower  uf  UehiH,  the  prinriiml  Htnirtum  M 
of  ancient  Bjihylon.  tlicrc  Ik  n<rthing  on  the 
other  tfitle  retnaininn  to  eorrt-spond  with  th*; 
wliHti*?*.  uliirh  were  alwiivH  HUpjMKfctl  lu  lx*im- 
niiMliately  oppoHitc  tothcAc  on  the  other  hunt 
of  th<'  riTcr.  Tlie  gnnind  thew^  a»  innrked 
in  Mr.  Uieh's  plan,  \»  low  and  inunthy,*  and 
prcitcnta  no  tnteh  apiicRnince  of  iiioundM,  or 


*  "  1  wiU  riw  up  aguiM  tbvm,  MJtti  thv  Lrnil  of  hocb, 
and  cut  ufT  frum  Babjlon  ll»e  name  and  rcnmuii,  and  wn 
aod  tuTphcw,  Baith  the  XmcA  :  I  will  alM*  ntskc  it  a  pos- 
tgatitm  fur  the  Intlvrn,  and  potds  of  walvr :  at>d  I  will  •wcrp 
ll  with  the  Imwim  of  drtriructl'm." — tmuah,  cha[k  xir. 
V.  44.  Si 
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the  slightest  vestige  of  former  Imildings,  of 
any  descriptiou  ^^iiatever. 

'  It  is  possible,  indcctl,  tliat  from  it»  being 
subject  to  inundation,  the  same  operations  of 
the  water,  whit-li  liave  swept  away  every  ap- 
pearance of  the  embankment  along  its  edge,* 
imay,  in  a  successiou  of  so  iriaiiy  ages,  have 
carried  away  the  remains  of  a  jialace,  standing 
on  the  western  side,  and  completely  filled  up 
the  tunnel  of  communication  to  it  from  the 
east.j-     I  should  even  then,  ht>wcvcr,  consider 

•  I*tin_v  snys,  thwt  the  Kiiphrntc<i  passed  through  the 
centre  nf  Unbvlon,  between  two  moles  or  embank  nientit, 
wliicli  were  fm-wi  with  brick,  cemented  by  bitumen.  To 
POfin«;t  the  two  divisions  of  the  city,  there  wa»i»  fine  »lon« 
bridge,  iu  the  coiiatructiun  of  which  urchcH  are  spoken  of, 
and  it  wiM  reckoned  one  of  ihe  wonders  of  tlie  l::ust-- — 
A'«/.  Niat.  b.  V.  c  1. 

f  Raiiwolfl',  whrt  <«me  down  the  Eiiphmtes  all  the  wny 
from  Hoot,  and  jn)pn)aehed  the  ruitm  of  Kubylon  hy  wnter, 
describes  tlie  reinainft'  of  the  arches  in  his  day,  near  tlie 
stream,  which  might  either  have  been  the  vestiges  of  an 
ancient  bridge,  as  he  suppoecs,  or  (lie  remiunti  of  the  place  of 
(iitraiK't?  into  iht-  tiiii:i(.-l  here  adverted  to.  Thisi  Iravelltr 
laya  :—*■  This  country  is  so  dry  and  banvn,  that  it  cannot 
be  tille<l,  «nd  so  hare,  that  I  should  have  doublwl  very 
much,  whether  this  ixiteiU  aiid  powerful  city  (which  once 
was  ttie  DiuKt  stately  and  famous  one  of  the  world,  silu- 
ati-d  in  the  pleasant  and  fruitfn)  country  of  Sinar)  did 
stiuid  there,  if  I  Khoiild  not  have  known  it  by  il»  situation, 


the  muumi  ol'  the  Miijt>llitK',  u  lluit  of  the 
new  iHiki-o.  iiii|>)»0(ung  thr  old  one  to  hmn 
been  itnmLiliatclv  o|>|>OBJte  on  tliv  other  isidc; 
while  the  temple  of  iV'liUi  wnulil  Im*  Mtill  to 
diMtiver  un  tli(>  luuiic  mde.  or  u~e»-t  of  llie  Ku- 
|ilinilei^  in  •t>inr  |iart  mil  yet  defined. 

The  eitadel  ur  imIkxv  (Tor  it  mtitmI  botli 
tbeae  iHUfKMe*.  and  wan  the  only  one  nitluD 
the  wallii.)  wtu  ttummnded  l>)-  an  exterior  wall 
of  sixty  fttjutia  in  eircuniferrnev ;  inside  this 
vroB  another  ol'  Ibrty  Htadia,  the  inlcrrior  tare 
of  which  was  oniameiited  with  inintinfE,  ns  U 
the  riutont  of  the  PenuatM  of  tlte  pn-wnt 
day;  and  of^in  n-ithin  this  la»t  waa  a  third. 
with  dndgm  uf  hunting.  f)n  the  oi)|KMiti' 
aide  of  the  river,  and  on  llie  same  side  uiib 


and  met*]  uicirat  mkI  dcliaile  •ntiiiuitir*  thai  buU  sn 
UnniWn  himahiiiitii  in  gnat  daoUtiuii.  Fintt,  hr  ihr  dd 
MdgB,  vWA  WB»  Initl  over  the  Euphratn,  («liirh  «l«p  b 
called  Sud  bj  thv  prufihct  Bartieh  in  hU  Sr«i  chapter,) 
wrlti-tnif  llirrcaw  aoRte  |ii«(v»  afwt  afdim  titfll  mnaitung, 
and  to  he  •em  at  thi«  very  day  » litllr  above  wbm  we  laad- 
h1.  Thnr  airhcn  arc  tiuilt  tif  burnt  brick,  and  hi  ihiMg, 
that  it  b  adinifabk- ;  and  that  an  tiiuch  thr  man,  bttmaie 
all  tiaon  the  river  m»  wr  camr  tmm  Bir,  wbrre  ihr  mer  it 
a  great  deal  uualk-r,  we  >«w  never  a  briilp',  wlierefofv  ! 
«ay  it  u  admirable  whidt  way  l)iey  could  huild  a  btid^ 
btrr,  where  (he  river  in  at  least  half  a  Ivafpir  broad,  aiul 
T»ry  deep  bwide*-"— p]»-  137.  138. 
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the  temple  of  Behis,  was  situated  the  old 
palace,  the  outer  wall  of  «hich  was  no  larger 
than  the  inner  wall  of  the  new.  Above  the 
new  palace  or  citadel,  were  the  hanging  gar- 
dens, which,  an'ordin^  to  Strain,  formed  a 
s(|u:ire  of  four  plethora  for  each  face,  and  were 
fifty  cuhits  ill  height.* 

Diodorus,  as  we  have  seen,  expressly  says, 
that  the  palace  was  near  to  the  river;  and 
Strabo  and  Curtius  represent  the  hanging  gar- 
dens to  be  on  its  lianks,  all  agreeing  that  they 
were  within,  or  adjacent  to,  the  square  of  the 
fortified  palace.  Strabo  says,  "  the  Euphrates 
flows  tlirough  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  the 
hanging  gardens  are  adjacent  to  the  river, 
from  whence  they  are  wateretl ;"  and  it  appears 
natural  enough,  says  Renncl,  that  the  princess 
should  avail  herself  of  the  prospect  of  a  noble 
river,  a  stadium  in  breadth,  flcjwing  near  the 
palace.  There  is  little  doubt,  says  the  same 
writer,  but  that  the  hanging  gardens  contained 
at  least  three  and  half  acres.  Diodorus  says, 
they  formeil  a  stinare  of  four  hundred  feet 
Curtius,  that  they  were  supported  by  twenty 
walls,  eleven  feet  distant  from  each  other, 
which  spaces,  together  with  the  thickness  of 

•  Mr,  Rich's  Memoir,  p.  157- 


■I  jmulXICV  fkuu  ftMibAb 

tim  waUi^  will  make  up  at  least  four  huuilred 
fcet.  'Jlwy  )i«l  a  view  orcr  the  catv  wmlli, 
and  were  said  to  U.*  upwards  of  a  hundred 
tcct  in  height  * 

I'lie  f{unlfiis'thcn  liod  c%*icU>nUy  buiklinfii 
in  tlHtn,  koiidtv  thi>  miuwinn'  of  the  l<>A.v 
muundn  on  whi(*h  thr)  ntuod.  ami  an  thet 
were  in  tlKiUMilves  the  niont  wonderful  of 
the  public  utruotures  of  Uabvlon,  wlicther  tat 
rnnnnity  of  lolxiur  or  loqwnse  bestowed  OS 
thcni,  nothinf^  in  more  prubnblu.  than  that 
they  i^liould  Itave  been  cuibeUixhed  with  a|>- 
pn>])niite  cdiHccs.  ituch  b»  suitiiurr-hou*i«, 
bowerft.  aleuv-eit.  &c.  iu  all  Uie  luxury  of  the 
KttbL      Diodunu  exprewly  wyit,   that    there 

*  PHdt  hjs  that  ihr  rwtle  hid  twmty  ituHa  rimnt, 
■nil  Ihr  lower*  of  t(  thirty  Tret  in  (hr  Mrtti.  xthI  rigbtv  a 
b«'tghl.  Tlir  liangiiijt  gmnUrai  wore  bm  cuiMtructnl  oa 
cdwnUMs  archn,  and  w»U»,  and  ounuined  lemon  of  earth. 
wNinril  br  nutrJiiiu-*  fmm  the  river,  pniducinft  fomt»  ot 
Ur^  trwviL  Its  bvijfht  wa^c^ual  to  t)ui  i>f  i1m>  ra«tltf  walla, 
ami  fnxn  (ht-  fine  air  t^nji)\iKl  thi-rt-,  fniftn  nf  all  khidft  vm 
prudumi,  and  (hp  4uulc  and  ivTreMhinfr  niulnna  of  thr  |ilaor 
wern  dfiUdotu  io  nurh  a  clinutv.  It  w»a  wkl  thiti  a  Ving  ot 
Sjnia,  who rrigited  io  Uab^km*  cuiislrucUd  tluw-  t^ardoM  to 
IpBltfy  a  wifi-  whom  he  vK4vnU,r  iovni,  aitd  who,  having  a 
paaiioa  for  wnid*  and  Titrv^*,  thu*  ni}<tr«tt  In  the  nidat  «/ 
a  jcrmt  ntrtnipUi*,  llu-  tylmn  |iIvmuit«  nfa  country  life.— 
\ul.  HUt.  1.   ..»-.  1. 
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■were  drawn,  in  coIouts,  on  the  bricks  used  in 
building  the  wall  of  the  great  palace,  Tarious 
animals,  as  well  as  a  representation  of  a  ge- 
neral hunting  of  vHUl  beasts.  The  gardens, 
as  forming  a  part  of  the  i)alace,  from  their 
comiMrative  proximity  to  it,  and  certainly 
witliin  the  same  grand  cnelosuie  of  sixty  stadia 
and  forty  stadia  wWch  surrounded  the  whole, 
would  admit  of  as  high  embelUshments  in  its 
more  interior  retreats,  as  those  whicli  were 
used  in  the  inner  court  or  palace  wall. 
'  It  may  be  interesting  to  examine  how  far 
the  features  of  this  second  mound  correspond 
with  those  ascrilwd  to  the  palace  aiul  gardens 
by  the  authorities  already  quoted.  Its  local 
situation  near  the  river's  brink,  so  as  to  have 
l>een  watered  by  machines  from  the  stream, 
and  its  distance  of  aljout  a  mile  from  the  suj>- 
IK>sed  jralacc,  with  no  other  similar  numnd 
nearer  to  it,  gives  it  a  strong  claim  to  simi- 
larity of  ]>osition.  The  size  of  this  mound,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Rich,  is  seven  hundred  yards  in 
length  and  breadth,  its  form  being  nearly  a 
square;  but  then  its  south-west  angle  is  con- 
nected with  tlie  north-west  angle  of  a  larger 
mass  of  the  same  description,  called  Aniran, 
by  a  ridge  of  considerable  heiglit,  and  nearly 


INKY  rmuM  MAUDAD 


one  hundriHt  yards  in  bireodth.  The  larger 
ifiiiM  iir  iiuhiihI  of  Anirnn  presents  the  fif^rr 
of  a  i|uiulraiit,  ami  is  rUnrrn  hundml  yanb  in 
U'ngth.  and  i-ifzht  hundml  in  hmulth.  The 
height  of  lK>(h  ihcM'  ni<nindii  m  irregiihir,  hut 
tliot  nf  thr  Hrtt  iiuiv  Ix*  from  Kixty  to  ncnTDtT, 
and  thnt  nf  the  l:u«t  from  fiAy  to  idxty  finrt 
atiovf  the  h-vel  of  the  pbin.  There  are  here, 
then,  t«»>  hiTft^'  cU'vatitl  iiiawtes  eonncctcd  hy 
a  rauM'nay  of  projiortinnntc  lici^fht.  and  one 
hundn-d  ynnU  in  bmulth,  j^oing  ocroM  a  valley 
of  five  hundrtil  mid  tiny  yardx  in  Icn^li :  and 
thcAC  miiivwf*  ifich  nearly  of  tht*  Nome  bniidth. 
the  »\mcv  oniipitHl  hy  the  whole  In-ing  two 
thoimand  three  hnndretl  and  fifty  yards  in 
Icn^h,  ei^ht  hundred  in  hresulth,  and  hIkmiI 
twenty  in  heif^ht. 

Between  theHe  mniuids  ami  the  river  in  an- 
ollier  running  along  itM  very  i^lgis  and  called, 
by  Mr.  Rich,  its  '*enilKmkineut,"  of  which  he 
^Tca  this  (Uwription.  **  The  river's  Iwuik  is 
Bkined  by  a  ntin.  (K)  which  I  (thall,  for  per- 
spicuity's sake,  call  ibt  emhankincni.  It  c(»m- 
inencps  on  a  line  with  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  soulhemniost  pmnd  mound,  (^or  Amron.) 
and  i»  there  nearly  lliree  hiimlroil  ynnt*  hniad 
at  ttji  IvMv,  from    the   cubt  angle  of  which  a 
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mound  proceeds,  taking  a  sweep  to  the  south- 
east, so  as  to  be  nearly  parallel  with,  and  forty 
yards  more  to  the  south,  than  that  boundary ; 
and  losing  itself  in  the  plain,  being,  in  fact,  the 
most  southerly  of  all  the  ruins.  The  embank- 
ment is  continued  in  a  right  line  to  the  north) 
and  diminishes  in  breadth,  but  increases  in  ele- 
vation, till  at  the  distance  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  its  commencement,  where 
it  is  forty  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  is 
interrupted  by  a  break  (C)  of  nearly  the  same 
breadth  with  the  river.  To  this  suoieeds  a 
piece  of  flat  ground,  apparently  gained  from 
the  river  by  a  sUght  change  in  its  course,  it 
being  one  himdred  and  ten  yards  in  length, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  greatest  breadth ; 
and  along  its  base  are  traces  of  a  continuation 
of  the  embankment,  which  is  there  a  narrow 
line  that  soon  loses  itself." 

In  another  place,  when  speaking  of  the 
Mujellibe,  or  Pietro  della  Valle's  ruin,  which 
is  here  a^iumed  as  the  castellated  palace,  this 
same  writer  says,  "  The  northern  termination 
of  the  plan  is  Pietro  della  Valle's  ruin,  from 
the  south-east  angle  of  which,  (to  which  it 
evidently  once  joined,  being  only  obliterated 
there  by  two  canals,)  proceeds  a  narrow  ridge 


JlirKNRY   ntuM  HAUIMU 


or  iiiouikI  ot'  i-urtli,  wcahiiy  tlt^'  B|)fKm 
of  having  iMtii  n  boundary  walL  (A>  Thii 
h(l^>  luniDt  a  kind  ol'  circular  iiirkMun*,  and 
juinK  tlu'  Huiith-fUht  |Mjiiit  of  the  oumA  nouUkt- 
1>  ol'  l))c  two  limitii  iituKNrm,**  Again:  "  The 
whok'  ol'  Oie  area  enclaoed  bj'  tht-  boundiiy 
on  the  i-nut  and  iwutli,  ami  the  rivrr  on  the 
westf  i»  two  milus  and  nix  himdn-d  yards  in 
brvadtU  I'rum  L'ust  to  west;  and  I'ruui  Pieuo 
delUi  \'uUu'«  niin  to  the  uiont  aouthtTlv  mound 
ol'  all.  which  bos  been  already  miittioDed  at 
bruichiiig  nfrrn>tii  the  viubunkinciil,  two  niile* 
and  one  ihouMtnd  yarda  in  length  iVom  north 

U)  M>Uth." 

I  lukvc  euUccted  logetlu-r  the^e  iiuthunticts 
rather  than  kkI  dowtx  any  original  dL-M-riplioiu 
of  my  ua'n;  fimt,  Itccaiue  more  wcigftt  is  gL'iw- 
ndly  altu'hcd  to  reaHoniugs  uu  facta  reatin^  on 
the  testimony  of  others ;  and  next,  becnuiie 
liaving  gone  over  nil  the  ground  with  Mr. 
Rich'H  plan  and  otiKer^*ationA  in  my  lianiU  and 
eoliiinned  the  ncvuniev  of  these  bv  oeubr  iih- 
gjHvtion,  the  lejuting  IWtjii  l»ec:iii»c  Tny  own  by 
aduptiuiu  uud  I'unned  tlie  bcttt  foimdalion  for 
Wl)a4.*quent  reaMiningK  and  iiifereuees.  From 
all  these  eimnieraled  details,  we  collect  then, 
that  near  tliv  tiupixwed  (kiIhcc,  and  eloeie  upon 
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the  river's  brink,  are  two  grand  masses,  of  the 
elevation  of  sixty  feet,  connected  :togeiherby^ 
a  broad  and  lolty  causeway,  and  faced  by,  aa 
embankment  on  the  edge  of  the  .stream  Mtfaft 
whole  occupying,  in  its  present  states  a  space 
of  two  thousand  three  hundred- ~.£md  i&Sty 
yards  in  length,  by  eleven  hundred  yards  in 
breadth. 

The  hanging  gardens  are  described  to  be 
precisely  in  this  atuation,  near  the  palace^ 
dose  to  the  river,  and  watered' by  engines  &om 
its  stream.  They  are  said,  by  one  authority,- 
to  have  been  fifty  cubit%  and  by  another  to 
have  exceeded  a  hundred  feet, 'in  height,  and 
to  have  occupied  three  and  half\acres  in  ex-> 
tent.  The  height  is  as  near  the  truth  aa  could 
be  expected  at  this  distant  period ;  and  it  re^ 
mains  to  be  seen  how  nearly  the  extent  of 
the  ground  it  now  occupies  agrees  with  that 
assigned  to  it  when  perfect. 

The  palace  and  the  gardens  were  said  to 
be  surrounded  by  an  outer  wall  of  sixty  stadia, 
an  inner  one  of  forty,  and  a  third,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  are  not  given.  The  southern 
extreme  of  this  outer  wall  is  to  be  found  in 
the  ridge  which  goes  off  south-^ast  from  the 
eastern  angle  of  the  embankment  (B)  near  the 


river,  which  u  the  •uuthfrniucwt  ruin  of  all, 
ami  four  hundml  vanU  lo  tito  south  of  the 

* 

more  |>cH*ccl  lioundarv  wall  (A.)  The  nortbeni 
cKtrcme  of  thu  hido  outer  enrUwun*  niay  be 
tneetl  in  tlu-  n|ippnrBnit'M  ufn  boumlan.'  which 
Wflre  olwtrrvi^l  by  Mr.  H'xcK  to  tho  north 
iveitwiid  of  thi'  MujfUilx*.  nt  tlu*  diKtancc  of 
■evenly  jTirdn,  niMl  wtre  notitxtl  alitu  by  my- 
aelC  llu>  inner  lM)uiiciur\-  uf  forty  Ktodia  is 
vtill  more  clistinetly  to  be  traced  in  the  circu- 
lar ntound  inarktxl  (A)  in  Mr.  Uich\s  pUn; 
whiclu  as  be  Hayn,  evidently  onee  joined  to 
the  MujelHbe,  or  pidaec,  from  uhieh  it  is  now 
only  M*|mmte<l  by  two  caiiuK  and  which  xtill 
lircM-nt-s  its  eonnexion  wilh  the  nouth-eant 
angle  of  tlte  gnnii  Miuihern  mound  of  Aniran, 
BUpiHwied  to  be  that  of  the  lionging  garden. 
The  third  wall  may  be  found  In  the  long 
stniight  moumlN  (E.F.)  the  fine  niateriab)  of 
which  it  was  formed  having,  no  doubt,  facili- 
tatinl  itii  dfKtruetion. 

\Vc  may  now  compare  more  minutely  the 
detailed  deNcription  of  iIk-sc  ruined  heaps,  in 
their  pn-sent  eundition,  with  the  ancient  testi- 
monicji  regarding  them.  W'v  have  seen  that 
IHodnnifi  detscrilies  the  inner  M'all  of  the  palace, 
which  muKt  have  |Nu»ed  cUmc  by  this,  rk  being 
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highly  ornamented  with  painted  tiles,  bearing 
devices  of  animals,  hunting  scenes,  &c. ;  and 
it  has  been  su^^ted  that  the  building  in 
these  gardens  would  be  likely  to  be  of  the 
most  ornamented  and  highly-finished  kind 
of  those  known  in  that  age.  The  traveller, 
Beauchamp,  when  speaking  of  this  second  heap 
from  the  northward,  after  having  seen  the 
Mujellib^,  which  he  calls  the  **  Mount  of  Ba- 
bel," says,  **  Above  this  mount,  on  the  side 
of  the  river,  are  those  immense  ruins  which 
have  served  and  still  serve  for  the  building 
of  Hillah,  an  Arabian  city,  contiuning  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  souls.  Here  are  found  those 
large  and  thick  bricks,  imprinted  with  un- 
known characters,  specimens  of  which  I  have 
presented  to  the  Abb^  Barthelemy.  This 
place,  and  the  Mount  of  Babel,  are  commonly 
called,  by  the  Arabs,  '  Makloube,'  that  is  to 
say,  turned  topsyturvy.  I  was  informed  by 
the  master  mason  employed  to  dig  for  bricks, 
that  the  places  from  which  he  procured  them 
were  large  thick  walls,  and  sometimes  cham^ 
bers.  He  has  frequently  found  earthen  vessels, 
engraved  marbles,  and,  about  eight  years  ago, 
a  statue  as  large  as  life,  which  he  threw  among 
the  rubbish.     On  one  wall  of  a  chmnber,  he 
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found  th«  figum  of  ■  cow.  ami  of  the  nui 
mA  moon,  fonncd  of  \'«rnii«lHtl  bricks.  Some- 
tiiiici^  idols  of  rUy  are  IbiiniL  irpresrntinjt 
human  tigiuM.  I  found  one  hrirk,  on  whidi 
«-aM  a  lion,  ntw!  on  othen  a  half  moon  in 
rvliof."  AAlt  ilfM-ribiug  tbc  fiudinK  a  large 
iculptutitl  block  of  blork  Mtonc  and  a  piece 
of  tionutil'ul  white  and  red  gnuiiu.*,  on  these 
«aatem  ruins,  he  «a\'s,  **  On  the  same  aide  of 
the  dty,  as  I  was  told  In'  the  master  mason. 
there  were  wrIIm  of  vamishcHl  bricks,  which 
he  KiipiMiscd  to  liave  been  a  temple."* 

Mr.  Rich,  in  K|ieaking  of  this  same  mound, 
which  he  calls  the  nccund  grand  heap  of  ruins, 
(in  i-oming  from  the  southward.)  savN  "  Thb 
is  the  place  wbert'  Iteaiicluunp  made  his  ofa»er- 
vntiotus  and  it  in  certainly  tliv  intwt  interesting 
pert  of  the  ruins  of  Uabylon ;  erery  vestige 
discoverable  in  it  declares  it  to  have  been  com- 
yosed  of  huildings  far  superior  to  nil  the  rent 
of  wliich  any  traees  ure  leJl  uh  the  OHstem 
quarter ;  the  bricks  an;  of  tiie  Hnest  duscrtp- 
tion,  and,  notwiilKMUindiog  this  In  the  grand 
siorehouM!  of  tbem,  and  llmt  llui  greatest  Hup- 

*  Svr  BraiirFbtmp'B  aulhiiHtj,  at  (juoin)  hv  Major  Urn- 
mit  in  hU  Ckoplcr  on  nabrtnti,  in  Ihc  IllostniliotM  of  tlw 
Osogmphy  of  Kotxlaiiit. 
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plicfi  have  \teen  and  are  now  constantly  drawn 
from  it,  tliey  apjiear  still  to  Iw  abundant.  In 
addition  to  the  substances  generally  strewed 
on  the  surfaces  of  all  these  mounds,  we  here 
find  fra^ruients  of  alabaster,  vessels  of  fine 
earthenware,  marble,  and  great  quantities  of 
varnished  tiles,  the  glazing  and  colouring  of 
which  are  surprisingly  fresh."*  AiW  a  detail 
of  walls  and  aubtcrrnnean  passages,  follows 
the  discovery  of  a  lion  of  colossal  dimensions, 
standing  on  a  pedestal,  rudely  sculptured  in 
coarse  grey  granite,  and  having  a  circular  aper- 
ture in  its  mouth,  supposed  to  l>e  the  same 
block  wliich  Beaucliamp  but  iinperfecrtly  saw 
and  described. 

On  this  mound,  is  the  building  called  by  the 
natives,  **  El  Kasr,"  or  the  palace,  the  remains 
of  which  are  so  perfectly  like  the  Inst  brick- 
work of  Europe,  in  colour,  form,  and  construc- 
tion, that  if  found  in  any  other  situation  tlian 
its  present  one,  it  would  be  thouglit  to  be  a 
work  of  the  centurj'  in  xvhich  we  live.  Mr. 
Rich  has  given  a  drawing  of  tliis,  to  accom- 
pany his  Memoir,  which  has  the  same  claim 
to  fidelity  that  all  his  other  sketches  possess. 
His  description  of  it  is  so  accurate,  that  & 

•  Memoir,  in  "  Irfs  Mines  dc  VOrirnt,"  p.  141. 
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I  tmtiscriptioii  of  it  will  be  better  tlian  any 
I  thing  I  could  say,  since  the  substance  must 
■  be  the  same,  however  varied  the  fonn  of 
I  words  ill  whicli  it  may  be  expressed. 

I  "  The  Kasr  is  a  very  remarkable  ruin,  which, 

I  being  uncovered^  and  in  part  detached  from 

^^-  the  rubbisl),  Is  visible  from  a  considerable  dis- 
^P  tance,  but  so  surprisingly  fresh  in  its  appear- 
I  ance,  tliai  it  wns  only  ailter  a  niiinitc  inspection 
P  of  it,  that  I  was  satisfied  of  its  being  a  Baby- 

lonian remain.  It  consists  of  several  walls  and 
piers,  (which  face  the  cardinal  points,)  eight 
feet   in   thickness,  in  sonic  places  ornamented 

I  with    niches,  and  in  others  strengthcnetl  by 

pilasters  and  buttresses,   built  of  fine  burnt 
briek,  (still  perfectly  clean  and  sharp,)  biid  in 
lime-cement  of   such   extraordinary   tenacity, 
I         that  thoiie  whose  businesi^  it  is  to  extract  these 
P  bricks  for   building  have  given   up  working 

here,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  extract- 
ing tliem  whole.  The  tops  of  these  walls  are 
broken,  and  may  have  been  much  Iiigher.  On 
the  outside,  they  liavc  in  some  jilaces  I»een 
cleared  nearly  to  the  foundations,  but  the  in- 
ternal S|>ace3  formed  by  them  are  filled  with 
rubbish  in  some  parts  ahuost  to  their  suimnit."* 
*  Memoir,  in  **  Lex  M  ineK  de  rOrient,"  |>.  143. 
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The  hanging  gardens,  (as  they  ai-e  called,) 
vhicli  had  an  area  of  about  three  and  hali' 
acres,  had  trees  of  a  considerable  size  growing 
in  them;  "and  it  is  not  improbable,"  says 
Major  Rennel,  "  that  they  were  of  a  species 
difl'ereiit  from  those  of  the  natural  grow-th  of 
the  alluvial  soil  of  Babylonia.  Curtius  says, 
that  some  of  them  were  eight  cubits  in  the 
girth,  and  Strabo,  that  there  was  a  contrivance 
to  prevent  the  large  roots  from  destroying  the 
superstructure,  by  building  vast  hollow  piers,  , 
which  were  Bllcxl  with  earth  to  receive  them. 
These  trees,  continues  the  same  wTiter.  may 
have  been  peq)etuatcd  in  the  samesjiot  where 
they  grew,  notwithstanding  that  the  tttrraecs 
may  liave  subsided,  by  the  crumbling  of  the 
piers  and  walls  that  supporte*!  them." 

Such  ap]>ears  to  be  tlie  fact,  for,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  paces  only  to  the  north-north- 
cast  of  this  mass  of  walls  and  piers,  the  in- 
tenial  spaces  of  which  are  still  filled  with 
earth  and  rubbish,  is  the  famous  single  tree, 
which  the  natives  call  "  Athelo,"  and  maintain 
to  have  been  flourishing  in  ancient  Babylon, 
from  the  destruction  of  whicli  God  preserved 
it,  that  it  might  afford  Ali  a  convenient  place 
to  tie  up  his  horse,  afler  the  battle  of  llillah. 


jurmxiEV  riu>M  kaoda^ 

ni  tree  ia  of  a  kind  ppriVt-tlv  unknowTi  to 
thrat*  parU,  th^mgh  Mr.  Rich  wan  told,  that 
thcrv  mu"*  one  of  the  umc  kind  at  Btusorah  : 
it  ia  admittrd.  hnwcviT,  on  all  huida,  to  br  a 
very  rare  vpccir*.     It  i«  certainly  of  a  vpry 
gn'Ht  ngr,  aa  ita  trunk,  which  a[)pcant  to  har« 
been  of  cnmack'nihle  girtli.  nn«r  preamb)  oaXj 
a  hurt'  ami  diTavotl  half  or  longitudinal  aee- 
tioci,  which,  if  foun<l  on  the  gnnind.  would  be 
thought  to  b(*  mttrn  and  unfit  for  any  use; 
yet  till*  few  hruiu'hea  which  still  fprout  out 
from  itii  vemTublf   lop  an?  perfectly  green; 
and,  aa  had  been  olmdy  remarked  by  othen^ 
aa  wdl  at  conArmcd  liy  our  own  olM>r%iition. 
give  to  the  {nwiagv  of  tlie  wind  a  alirill  and 
melancholy  aouiid^  like  the-  whifttlinf;  of  a  tem- 
pest througli  n  tthip'a  riftgingat  sea.     Though 
thus    thick    in    the   trunk,    it   in  not    more 
than  Hiteen  feet  high,  and  ita  limn(4)cs  are 
ver>*  fi"W.     It  ia  an  evergrwn,  ami  ia  thought 
to  rfwnihlr  the  lignum  vitjc.  its  leave*  being 
formed  of  long  atenia,  with  Mnmlter  brandling 
leaves,  like  those  of  the  pine  and  cedar,  but  of 
a  lighter  green,  and  its  bouglis  almost  as  flex- 
ible ni*  the  willow. 

The  fact  of  these  tree*  perjietuating  them- 
selves on  tlic  spot,  a«  described    by  tliu  an- 
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cients,  seems  to  be  thought  possible ;  and  it 
is  certain*  that  this  single  tree,  standing  as 
it  does  on  the  very  summit  of  the  mound 
taken  for  the  hanging  garden,  and  certainly 
not  likely  to  have  been  planted,  by  any  sub- 
sequent hand,  on  a  mere  heap  of  ruins,  very 
strongly  favours  such  a  supposition,  as  there  is 
no  other  rational  way  of  accounting  for  the 
presence  of  so  t!tnusual  a  tree  as  this,  in  so 
unusual  a  situation.  It  may  not  be  irrelevant 
to  remark,  that  it  was  in  the  heap  assumed 
to  be  the  site  of  the  hanging  gapAeaa,  that 
Mr.  Rich  found  the  brick  with  a  devioe  on 
it,  resembling  the  garden  tipade  used  by  the 
Arabs  of  the  present  day,  and  that  he  thought 
it  singular  and  curious  enough  to  deserve  a 
drawing  of  it,  which  accompanied  his  **  Me- 
moir," as  no  similar  brick  has  been  found  in 
any  other  part  of  the  extensive  ruins  of  this 
citv. 


CHAPTER  X. 


ftKAHCII    Al-Tm    TIIK    WALLA    OF    BABYLOK. 


It  wm  a  qiiartrr  before  nine  o'clock,  when 
wr  tlcpartttl  fmm  hence,  to  extend  our  e&- 
cunuon  niorc*  caKtcrlvt  to  uhicli  we  liod  hem 
tcmptcil  by  the  night  of  thi-  high  mounds  in 
ihjit  dirt'i'lion.  an  well  as  hy  the  n'port  of  t}>cn 
being  oiu*  of  |Kirticular  interest  there,  cnlled  Al 
Hheimar,  and  by  the  iicrstuuDon  that  vess- 
tigeit  of  ruinfl  niiut  exist  heyonil  the  boun- 
dary line,  {A)  which  vrc  conceived  to  mark 
only  the  enclosure  of  Hixty  stadia,  tliat  en- 
compa§sed  the  castclkited  |>alac('  and  its  gir- 
dena. 

We  pursued  our  way  to  the  eaHtwnrd,  over 
a  grounfl  of  excellent  soil,  sometimes  covcnxl 
with  \M)o]s  of  water  in  its  hoUuws,  and  at 
otherx  with  the  driHing  sand  of  the  Desert. 
As  we  pruceedcfU  wc  obeened  i>atches  of  soil 
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strewed  over  with  fragments  of  bricks  and 
broken  potter^-,  as  if  originally  covered  with 
detached  masses  of  buildings,  leaving  only 
these  vestiges  to  mark  their  site;  while  in 
the  space  aroinid  tlieni,  for  some  distance,  no 
such  fragments  were  seen,  the  ground  in  these 
intervals  having  been  apparently  used  for  no 
other  purpose  than  eidtivation* 

We  |)assed,  occasionally,  long  mounds,  run- 
ning from  north  to  south,  and  saw  others 
crossing  them  at  right  angles  from  east  to 
west.  Our  first  impression  was,  that  these 
were  the  beds  of  canals,  by  which  the  ground 
had  been  irrigated  subsequent  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon,  but  whicli  had  since  fallen 
into  neglect.  This  opinion  was,  however, 
soon  sliaken  by  our  observing  the  number 
and  cross  direction  of  these  mounds  to  Ihj 
such  as  could  never  have  been  the  case,  had 
they  l)een  canals.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true, 
might  have  been  remains  of  clianncls  by  which 

•  The  houses  of  tho  city  did  not  touch  the  walls,  but 
were  at  some  distance  from  it.  All  the  space  Mthin  the  dty 
was  not  built,  nor  more  than  ninety  Ntadia  of  it :  and  even 
the  houscit  did  not  join  cacli  other.  The  remainder  of  the 
ground  sen'ed  a.<»  fidd»  and  gardens,  niifficicnt  In  furnish 
provisions  to  the  city  in  the  event  of  a  »icgc. — Quint.  Curt, 
h.  V.  c-  ]. 


■i     snuuv  Arrui  tuk  waux  ur  UAmYUMt. 

thtt  parts  of  the  dty  most  rrmoU'  Irotn  ttt< 
Euphratca  were  watered  d  uriiig  iu  iptctKloar, 
and  llu-ac  might  hnvo  been  nincv  uaed  u  ot- 
lulii ;  but  the  fcrvutrr  part  of  thr  mouiidi 
wvtv  crrtoihlv  tho  rrmaiiiN  of  **flMmy  ofi- 
frinitlly  diK^MMitl  in  lanvta,  and  noMiiig  oadi 
other  ut  ri^lit  nnpln>,  with  imjoenae  i|MOCS  of 
opi*n  and  li*vcl  ground  on  null  ade  of  Uiok. 
The  more  dbdiiid  and  jminiincnt  t^  Uicae 
limwntL'd  iiianv  proofii  of  thinr  having  Itttm 
auch :  Uvniwe  thr  hcapi^  wliich  werv  always 
douhlr.  or  in  |>nrallel  linen,  wcit*  much  higher 
and  wider  on  each  adc  tlioii  tliev  ruuld  hare 
Ujm  if  formed  only  by  the  earth  thrown  up 
from  the  exi'avated  hollow,  each  iK'inp  nider 
tlian  the  intervening^  hjmicc  iK-twc-cn  them, 
which  varied  from  til\ccn  to  thirty  (ret,  and 
each  excveding  twenty  feet  in  height,  while 
the  level  of  the  eentral  ivpnee  (which  would 
have  iKH-n  the-  htsl  of  the  cimid,  lind  this  beca 
a  channel  for  water;  wbm  itself  higher  than 
tlial  uf  the  Kurnmnding  soil,  and  tlK?  uiuumls 
were  inteniected  by  cross  passagess  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  place  beyond  a  doubt  tin*  tact 
of  their  iN'ing  rows  of  hoiLses  or  streets  fallen 
to  decjij. 

There  were  ubio,  in  Home  ploceiir  two  hoi- 
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low  channels,  and  three  mounds,  ntnnin^  pa- 
rallel to  each  other  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, the  central  mound  t)eing,  in  such  ceases, 
a  broader  and  flatter  mass  than  the  other  two, 
as  if  there  had  been  two  streets  going  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  the  central  range  of 
houses  which  divided  them  being  twice  the 
size  of  the  others,  from  their  being  double 
residences,  witli  a  front  and  door  of  entrance 
to  face  each  avenue.  The  same  peculiarities 
of  level,  size,  and  direction,  were  observed 
here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  ruins  nearer  the 
river ;  and  all  these  could  be  easily  reconciled 
to  the  sup]H>sition  of  being  remains  of  streets 
and  houses,  but  coukl  not  have  belonged  to 
canals ;  independently  of  their  number  and 
direction  rendering  it  highly  improbable  that 
they  were  ever  used  as  such. 

The  fact  of  these  mounds  being  so  much 
lower  than  the  enormous  heajw  \et\  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  paluee  and  the  hanging  gardens, 
might  occasion  them  to  be  regarttcd  iis  com- 
paratively insignificant,  in  relation  to  other 
Babylonian  ruins ;  but  though,  for  very  evi- 
dent reasons,  the  castle  stood  on  an  elevated 
site,  and  the  gardens  of  Semiramis  were  exhi- 
bited aloft,  **  a  monument,"  ns  Rcnnel  ex- 
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it,  ^'oF  tht*  htD'tiaiid'n  follv,  to  all 
Mimninding  country,"  iht-n*  wniiUl  be  no  re«- 
■on  to  ex]icct  that  any  of  !he  other  cdificn, 
bikI  tttort*  ftfiHH'iuUy  the  prifutr  dwellinjtii  of 
tlw  |im|>1i*.  Khoiilil  Itave  thfir  fmiiHlttlionit  at 
all  almve  tb<*  corniiKin  level  of  the  noil. 

'V\it%  IK,  iiiilettl.  pnt'iHcly  the  caM* :  the 
inoumhi  left,  l>y  their  eninihled  ruiriM  bcififr.  in 
many  plants  at*  high  as  thow.*  of  Nincrch.  and 
in  athcre  ct|ual  to  thoM-  of  Meiiiphus  Huhas-  % 
tin,  TaniH,  and  Saih  in  l*Ig\pt.  all  of  them  Hties 
of  nearly  ef|iml  antiquity,  iumI  nearly  conteni- 
iwntry  in  the  daten  of  their  dt*titniclion.  If 
an  oxi-avation  could  be  made,  m  u  to  cut 
throufflt  and  obtain  a  fresh  neetion  of  some  of 
the  primri|ial  of  thi-He  moUhdK,  it  would  at 
unee  decide  tlie  question  saluifartorily :  tmt 
we  hjid  not  the  means  of  doinjc  this  or  even 
of  penetrating  t>ufticiently  deep  beneath  the 
iridiittinct  mafw,  to  ahcertuin  tlie  nature  of  its 
interior,  the  Mirfare  lieinf^,  by  the  action  of 
wind  and  rain  throu<th  a  louf;  hvt'ws  of  ages, 
Hueli  as  to  afford  no  elue  to  the  judf];ment  in 
this  jMirlicular.* 

*  **  Bcemw  nt  the  wrath  of  the  IavtA,  it  Oittll  not  he 
mhabiKd,  but  it  kIuII  U-  «1h>1U  dndatr:  nvn  onr  that 
gwlh  lir  Dahvlcn  iJinll  lie  a^tvoi^ffl,  udhlM  tX  «U  bcr 
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As  long  as  we  continued  to  find  such  re- 
mains of  extensive  mounds,  detached  squares, 
and  circular  patches  covered  with  burnt- brick 
and  pottery,  we  continued  to  proceed  onward, 
and  about  half-past  ten  reached  a  walled  en- 
closure, within  which  were  a  number  of  date- 
trees.  We  turned  in  here,  under  the  expec- 
tation of  finding  the  place  inhabited;  but, 
from  the  state  of  ruin  in  wliich  we  found  it, 
it  must  have  been  long  since  deserted,  and  its 
brick- lined  well,  fi»m  which  the  garden  had 
no  doubt  originally  been  watered,  was  now 
perfectly  dry. 

The  heat  of  the  day  had  already  become 
intense;  only  one  of  our  water-bottles  had 
any  water  remaining  in  it,  and  of  this  there 
was  but  a  very  small  portion ;  for,  on  setting 
out,  we  had  not  calculated  on  coming  half  this 

plagues.  How  is  the  hammer  of  the  vhole  earth  cut  asun- 
der and  broken  P  How  is  Babylon  become  a  desolation 
among  the  nations  P  Therefore  the  wild  beasts  of  the  de- 
sert, with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands,  shall  dwell  thtfe, 
and  the  owls  shall  dwell  therein ;  add  it  shall  be  no  more 
inhabited  for  ever;  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  ftttm  gene- 
ration to  generation :  As  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, and  the  neighbour  cities  thereof,  saith  the  Lord ; 
so  no  man  shall  abide  there,  neither  shall  any  son  of  man 
dwell  therein."— TeremiflA,  chap.  SO,  v.  13.  23.  39,  40. 


ISA  mil  A1 


TRi  VAUJ  or  tLxmruM. 


^atMimx  to  the  mtward  froir  the  rirrr.  I^(y 
flonpanion,  too.  began  to  coiitpUiti  of  uif- 
ftfrinfi  cKtrt'inclv  from  hc-at  and  thirvt :  but. 
■Itlumffh  I  fi*lt  for  liu  condition,  and  would 
willinfflv  hnvc  rrlit-vcd  it,  yet  1  could  not  give 
up  the  idea  of  Iblloninfr  the  traces  of  the 
miiu  in  thin  untroTenM'd  qiurter,  aa  long  u 
any  vmtigrs  of  fomiL-r  bui](liii|pi  appoared< 
partiriiUrl)  oh  tht>  crxtent  of  Uabyion,  iu  this 
dirvctiun,  hrnl  iKvn  no  long  n  matter  of  dis- 
pute; ami  we  now  iMwsewed  an  (>p]>ortunity 
ol'  acquiring  infomiatimi  on  thi«  point,  which 
might  never  oceur  agiiiii. 

1  aeeordingly  |Htx*ee<li<d.  going  still  cast- 
wanl,  iKuwing  niany  dt'tAelM-<l  KpotH  corercd 
vith  burnt  briekH  and  pottery,  and  Heeing  aoiiie 
few  inounda  on  either  side  of  our  way,,  tiU 
about  elevcm  o'clock,  wc  reacht-d  a  smaU 
sheikh's  tomb,  with  a  few  datc^trecit  near  it. 
standing  in  the  middle  of  a  dry  and  Iniming 
waste. 

Then?  were  large  moundB  and  n  hig^  p^ 
ramidal  hill  in  sight  beyond  thi^  which  atiH 
tempted  me  to  go  on.  My  conipanioti,  how- 
ever, tteing  now  quite  exhausted  with  the 
heat,  detemkined  to  alight  here  and  go  no 
further;    more  particularly  as  we  had  origi- 
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nalty  come  out  on  thiH  excursion  in  »eaxch  of 
a  mound,  called  Al  Illicimar,  which  is  said  to 
be  only  Hve  miles  to  the  east  of  Hi  Hah,  and 
which,  though  we  were  now  more  than  ten 
miles  from  that  to\«'n,  in  the  direction  named, 
we  had  not  yet  discovered.  I  accordingly  lett 
Mr.  Bellino  and  the  Koord  horseman  at  tho 
tomb,  to  repose  in  the  shade,  mid  pushed  on 
alone,  being  soon  after  followed,  however,  by 
the  horseman  whom  Mr.  Rich  had  sent  with 
us,  and  who  was  unwilling,  probably,  to  have 
it  thought  that  he  could  not  brave  the  heat 
and  thirst  of  the  way  as  well  as  a  stmngcr. 

We  still  went  eastward,  passing  in  llie  way, 
as  before,  several  detached  heaps  covered  with 
burnt  brick  and  fine  |K)ttery,  and  crossing 
two  or  three  large  and  wide  ranges  of  double 
moxmds,  going  north  and  south,  which,  from 
their  appearance,  might  either  have  been  ca- 
nals or  streets;  but,  from  the  line  of  their 
direction,  most  proliably  the  latter ;  or,  if  the 
former,  the  remains  of  such  ancient  channels 
as  were  used  to  water  this  remote  part  of  Ba- 
bylon. 

Beyond  the  last  of  these  double  mounds, 
scattered  fragments  of  burnt  brick  Iwgan  to 
be  more  abundant  than  we  had  before  seen 


at       SCABTH  APTKR  THK  WAIJA  Or  BABrum 

dMH,  and  nurked  tb«  former  rriitmfT  tf 
«nnc  grnit  work  all  along  thin  cwat^m  acti^ 
mitir  of  the  rily  :  thvac  ronlinunl  to  be  wttm, 
not  in  Urfcv  iMraps  or  ronnn-ti'd  nUHKSi  m  » 
unially  tbi*  cuct  bat  l>ing  looselv  on  tht 
gn^um),  att  if  they  werv  merely  the  reftue  • 
blotter  mati'iiaLt  token  awvj  from  bcnoe,  ontiL 
in  half-an-huur  after  i|uittiiig  the  tomb  of  tlir 
mint,  we  reachi'd  the  fout  of  the  hlU  Al 
llhetmmr,  which  1  had  come  thus  fur  to  exa- 
mine. 

\S'c  found  this  to  be  a  high  mnund  of  loow 
rubliiiJif  M)  Mteep  ut  the  Ihum.*  an  not  to  be  as- 
cended on  horseback  ;  and  extremely'  difficult 
to  get  up  over  e^en  on  foot.     We  went  up  oo 
the  wenlem  side,  where  the  asccmt  iras  cttaieft: 
though  there  it  w-om  Htill  st4V|i,  and  oa  the 
eastern  it  wan  a)>|Mirentlv  much  more  no.     The 
hill  presented,  at  a  short  distance,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  pyramidal  cone,  the  outlineof  which 
nearly  formed  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  its 
KUramit  deemed  to  Ih>  crowned  h\  a  long  and 
^^       low  piece  of  thick  wall,  rutlier  like  the  battle^ 
^H        mentii  of  a  small  fortre«s,  than  a  tower.     The 
^H        rubbish  lielow  coiwihtMl  of  burnt  bricJc,  with 
^H       scarcely  a  fragment  of  |M)lter>' ;  ami  this  dr- 
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side,  where  all  that  it  varied  from  a  perpendi- 
cular seemed  to  liave  been  caused  by  some 
originally  slight  slope  in  the  building  itself, 
and  the  fall  of  fragments  from  above,  with  the 
comparatively  perfect  and  solid  appearance  of 
its  summit,  induced  me,  at  first  sight,  to  con- 
clude that  it  was  the  remains  of  a  sohd  and 
extensive  wall,  and  formed  no  |>art  of  any 
open  building. 

Tlie  heat  of  the  atmosjAere  was  now  in- 
tense ;  we  were  exposed  to  the  most  power- 
ful influence  of  the  sun  in  a  parched  and 
burning  plain  ;  the  small  quantity  of  water 
wliich  remained  in  the  leathern  I>ottle,  brought 
from  the  river,  had  been  left  with  our  compa- 
nions at  the  sheikh's  tomb ;  and  we  had  a 
strong  westerly  wind,  whicli,  though  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  13.5°  in  the  sun,  instead  of 
temi>ering  that  heat,  augmented  it  by  a  suffo- 
cating and  almost  insufferable  air,  at  once 
hot,  dry,  and  noxious  to  the  smell ;  and 
bringing  vnth  it,  at  every  blast,  clouds  of  dust 
and  sand,  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  look 
around  us  without  having  the  eyes,  mouth, 
ears,  and  nostrils,  filled  witli  it.  Tliese  ol>- 
stacles,  added  to  the  fretful  imi)atience  of  my 
companion,  %vith    an    assurance   that  similar 

vol..  II.  X 
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ferlingi  wvrv  cnliTUinrd  hy  thuw  who  avnutcd 
our  n*tum  to  llu>  t«iinb,  and  w\w  had  jet  ■ 
joumrv  of  four  hours  in  tht*  heal  vi'  the  dqr 
befiirf  they  could  n*ach  llillah,  all  coatri- 
butcd  to  faaiteft  our  ilcpirtiirp  frmn  hmevv 
aiXcr  n  ft»y  only  of  a  It-w  niiimtcn.  ju^  to 
catch  a  has^  glanoe  of  wluit  w  luul  rome  lo 
ftr  to  ■ee.  Bui  though  1  dii)  not  make  the 
same  copious  notra  u{wn  tJu>  Mpot,  as  1  had 
done  on  crvcry  otlicr  \nH  of  the  ruiiM  of 
Bahvlnn,  I  wu  pfiaMi'd  on  the  foltowinff  daf, 
at  Hillah,  in  a  quipt  apartment  of  the  khan 
at  which  wc  lodfitiHl,  to  rttluce  to  writiag 
what  wiu  then  fmth  in  niv  rccoUcctioo. 

The  boat'  of  thi>  mound  or  hill  of  AX  Hhei- 
mar,  nt  ihiit  eaftti.*rn  cxtrumify  of  our  excut- 
non  through  the  ruinii  of  Babylon,  appeared 
to  me  to  l)c  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet 
in  cireumference ;  its  form  wiis  rather  oval 
tlian  c'in-uliir.  itM  greateKt  length  hein|^  'FP*' 
rently  from  north  to  Houtlt,  and  it«  Icaer  flmn 
cast  to  west,  »o  that  it*  breadth  or  thidomi 
tliruugh,  at  tlic  Itottom,  might  liave  been  fnw 
eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  lis  height  np- 
peannl  to  l»e  ecjual  to  that  of  the  lowest  part 
of  the  MujellilH',  or  from  He^'enty  to  tngihw 
feet,  and  nearly  cc|uul  to  the  breadth  of  itA 
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own  base.  On  ascending  to  its  summit,  we 
found  there  n  mass  of  solid  wall,  about  thirty 
feet  in  length,  by  twelve  or  fifteen  in  thick- 
ness, yet  evidently  once  ot  much  greater  di- 
mensions each  way,  the  work  Iwiug,  in  its 
present  state,  broken  and  incomplete  on  every 
aide.  The  height  of  the  mass  was  also  pro- 
bably diminished  from  its  original  standard, 
but  of  this  it  wag  not  so  easy  to  judge ;  as, 
whatever  number  of  layers  of  bricks  might 
have  been  removed,  a  smooth  surface  re- 
mained where  the  cement  was  worn  away  by 
time,  which  is  not  the  case  witli  any  dilapida- 
tion of  the  sides  or  facings  of  n'alls,  though 
it  necessarily  would  be  with  tlieir  summits. 

Nothing  was  more  evident,  however,  than 
that  this  M'as  a  solid  mass  of  wall,  and  no  jmrt 
of  it  a  chambered  or  tnliabited  edifice ;  its 
appearance  indicated  that  it  had  been  built 
on  an  inclined  slope  from  the  westward  or  in- 
terior face,  at  least,  that  being  the  side  on 
which  our  ascent  was  made :  its  dimensions 
being  from  eighty  to  a  httndred  feet  thick  at 
the  base,  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  thick  at  the 
top,  and  seventy  to  eighty  feet  in  perpendicu- 
lar height.  The  bricks  were  of  the  usual 
square  form  and  size,  of  a  reddish-yellow  eo- 
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lour,  with  slight  apjK'aranccfi  of  cho]>pcd  straM' 
having  been  used  in  their  composition,  but  not 
very  tleeidedly  marked :  they  had  not,  in  any 
instance  that  1  could  [>crceive,  iiiscriptioiif^ 
figures,  or  writing  on  their  surface.  The  ce- 
ment used  to  connect  the  layers  w;ls  extremely 
thin,  and  of  tlte  siime  colour  w  itli  the  bricks 
themselves;  but  not  of  the  extraordinary  te- 
nacity of  that  at  the  Kassr,  nor  was  the  mason- 
ry so  neat  and  liiglUy  finished,  being  [lerhaps 
of  an  earlier  date. 

The  greatest  ixiculiariiy  observed  at  tliis 
pile,  and  one  whicli,  liitherto  at  least,  is  unique 
in  the  known  ruins  of  Babylon,  was,  that  at 
intervening  spaces  rather  wider  tlian  those  of 
the  reeds  at  Akkerkoof,  and  recurring  at  every 
fifteenth  or  twentieth  course  of  bricks,  ap- 
peared  a  layer  of  an  extremely  white  sub- 
stjince,  which  was  seen  in  small  filaments  on 
the  bricks,  like  the  crossing  of  fine  pieces  of 
straw ;  or,  as  it  struck  rac  forcibly  on  the 
spot,  like  the  textvu^  of  the  Kgj'ptiau  papy- 
rus. Between  two  of  the  bricks  that  1  sepa- 
rated, with  much  ease,  from  the  pile,  the  layer 
of  this  substance  seemed  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick ;  the  filaments  were  cl«irly  dis- 
cernible, and  when  fresli,  the  whole  substance 
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■^'fe^  \v V  "liitciK'ss,  and  had  a  shiiiiii<; 

i- .  like  the  finest  mineral  salts,  or 
>rcs  of  the  glass  feathers  made  in 
( )n  merely  touching  it  lightly  with 
i  t  came  off  in  a  white  powder  on 
'  ke  the  substance  left  on  the  fingers 
—  — ^  hing  a  butterfly's  wing;  and  on  at^ 
2fi^^^^t  with  a  knife,  to  take  off  the  layer 
^^^^BBb  whole,  it  fell  to  piec^  like  the  white 
^^HBmj  a  thoroughly-burnt  piece  of  wood, 
*"Tt^  om  the  extreme  lightness  of  the  parti- 
**  fas  instantly  dispersed  in  the  air.      I 

^remember  to  have  seen  any  powder  so 
■^tH  this,  nor  ever  to  have  observed  a  sub- 
,^e  apparently  so  solid,  as  it  lay  between 
..^piricks,  which  dissipated  so  suddenly,  at  the 
_^test  touch  * 
ji  the  exterisive  viewafforded  us  from  hence, 
,_  ^^ could  still  perceive  detached  mounds,  near- 
_^  in  a  line  with  the  mass  on  which  we  stood, 
^^th  to  the  north  and  south  of  this.     To  the 
.  —  est,  the  whole  extent  of  Babylon,  as  far  as 
,  _Jie  eye  could  reach,  was  spread  out  before  us, 

>^    *  A  small  quantity  of  this  powder,  which  was  taken 
gg  from  the  spot,  has  been  preserved  ever  since,  and  is  now 
^  in  the  possession  of  a  kdy  in  England,  to  whose  Museum 
of  Curiosities  it  was  but  recently  presented. 


inl4*niert^  l^  «tm'U  and  canals,  and  stadded 
with  iwiLtU'd  maariem,  the  remains  ik>  doubt  of 
detaehrd  pilcn  of  dwrllinf^ ;  whilt-  the  level 
unmarked  br  laij  cuch  vnti^^en,  and 
ertdrntly  used  only  for  cultiTation»  seemod  to 
flxceed  the  occuim*d  part  hr  nn  immcme  pro- 
portion of  differeace,  perhaps  of  ten  to  one.* 

*  *•  Diodonu  SiniltMf  diwnbc*  ihr  buiiainx*  ••  nmxi 
«  JIatmywd  b  Ut  dnie>  Mid  MMrti,  tiMt  bow  duly  a  audi 
pM  of  dM  cky  blfllwUtKl.  Iht  FMII  pt  wfchfa  dw 
nU>  U  tilkd.     fiOilw.t  who  vnlv  iMri  k»(  «An-  Dioda. 

nii,autli,  (tut  pmof  tlHclty  ifarritnuiutktMiUibMl.aiil    ■ 

Ha*  « 

pwiM  MM  kaUwar.  mmmmm^ 

p«n  voniB  nlnn  Ml  aifMllL    Dei.  fc.  Bk  S.  p.  T*. 

BAl  Sk^  p.  M.  EdiL  Kbod. 

1  '^— ••■  ■■rvi^*'  *V  va^Mn,  ra^wM  n^vw,  Ta  •*  A;;p^nn  ^4 


■■■H.IM  >«^ii^  4rv«Mt  4  vaurrfrr- «*«..«  p,  , 
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l«VaM  «rfv4  H>T«WnA», H    wU*  pwlMt  fSn*    dim, 

wwn.  pMW  w»|n»  CB— p«i  tiMaccJo—a  mfUfwaOmi  pru^nm 
|ia*tqma)  M««*b  Kic»(oir  Stiwirii  ad  Tigrin  ooMdidii  mmIiu 
CCC  t  BafarhM*  4iMIUL  Nib  «  UI»  ti  poMri  anoMi 
iM«i»»H>wfe  itoJMMl,  al  nfiam  m  tnwWulwwat.  •(  whmc  Bkbylaat 
live  najor  Ml,  Uh  amfn  «x  pailc  diaetla.  lu  kntrepids  da  m  ■■hmimj 
poadt,   qw4  <(r  MiptefaD  An^ia    maina    lafct  ■|B4m  diall    C^ 
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The  mound  of  the  MujcUibt?,  or  royal  palace, 
was  high  in  sight  from  hcuce,  and  we  found 
its  bearijig  by  compass  to  be  west  by  north  half 

part  time  and  the  neglect  of  the  MacodonianH,  and  cspts 
ciatly  aTter  Seleiicus  Nicctnr  hnd  liiiilt  Scleucta  on  the 
Tigris,  in  the  neigh bourhoiKl  of  Botiylon,  and  hf  and  his 
8u<;c«SMir3  removed  their  court  tliither:  and  nuw  (aoith  he) 
Seleiicia  is  ^T^'ater  than  Babylon,  and  Hahylon  is  much 
d«3crtfd,  so  that  one  may  upjily  to  this  w}iut  the  cmiiic  |Kici 
said  d  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  *  The  great  city  Is  now 
become  a  gix-at  desert.*  Pliny,  in  like  manner,*  affinns, 
that  it  was  reduced  to  solitude,  being  e\liausted  by  the 
Deighbourhood  of  Sclcitcio,  huih  for  the  purponc  by  Se1cu> 
cus  Nicator.  As  Straho  cumparutl  Babylon  to  Megalopolis, 
so  -^Paueanias  (who  Bourldied  at>out  the  niiddl«  of  the 
Sccon<l  century  after  Christ)  compares  Megalopolis  to  Ba- 
bylon, and  ftays,  in  hU  Arcodics,  that  of  Babylon,  the 
greatest  city  that  the  sim  ev<?r  saw,  there  is  nothing  now  »• 
maitting  hut  the  walls.  Maximiis  Tyrius  J  mentions  it  as 
lying  neglected  and  forsaken ;  and  §LuciaD  intuuatcs,  tlial 

micui:  Est  magna  solitudo  nunc  Mcfalapolis.  Strabo.  lib.  xti.  p.  739. 
Edit.  VMit,  p.  1073.     AtnaWl.  1707. 

-  h*  Ccleto  ad  lalitvidioen)  rediil«xh«iii(a  Ttciiiitatt  Scleucin,  oh  id  coo- 
ilitE  a  Ninniore.     I'lin.  Nat.  Hl%I.  lib.  tI.  citp.  XO.  Edit  Ilarduiii. 

-f  natukmmt    St    Tovrqi    V  '"•'■   i<S*  IvoXHir   rw¥  fera  ^rywrTTii'  ^^Mt, 

»viv  m  ip  It  lit  Tiixai.  Bubjrlon  oianlum,  (|iim  uii(|i)uin  io\  oaiHtzit 
uilnuni  iDftxiiaa,  Jam  nitiil  plotter  muTOa  ruli^ui  baboL  E^uun.  lib.  lU. 
0B|).  33. 

I  ButuKaiyot  Kn^njt.     Miix.Tyr,  Dissert.  0.  propo  fincm. 

§  O"  ^i**>  <r«Av  ■■!  «i/rii]  iVTM^iiaBjurit,    aump  i  Ktroi.   iiuud  its  lUUltO 

poat  deiiderandtt  Ct  ipta,  qucmailmoUuiTi  nunc  Kiaus.  I-uciiin.  Enen- 
(in  Contemplanlos  pt«pc  (intrm. 
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north,  iu  a|«|mrvnt  digUnce  rnim  ten  to  twutvi 
tniUii,  ami  its  eoroputcd  diatanoe  by  lime  two 
hotirn  anil  thrw  quartm*  ride,  at  a 
wnlkinp-inee  of  our  hnrws,  who  were    fp 
aiid  light.     'V\ie  ruined  Uuui,  or  the  mud 

to  ■  littlr  time  it  would  be  vajcht  ISnr  ami  »H  br 
bkr  Sinevvti.  CtaManlJnc  Utr  Gml,  in  an  orstioo 
prrvad  \iy  Kutrttius  •■ith,  thai  hr  hinweif  wa»  upun 
qiot,  and  ma  cyt^witntam  at  the  deaoUle  mod  wriwrwhlg 
dltioo  of  the  dC,T-  In  Jefon***  tint,  (vbe  ttirvd  m 
fnurth  rrotiiry  afW  Chritl.)  it  «w  emvtvlnl  inbi  a  d 
Iv  k«-p  wild  brwtB  «iUilu  (lie  c(«d(jmm  uf  iti  ■dim,  fur  tlw 
huBling  of  tbc  Ulcr  Ung»  of  l*cnU.  Wr  tuvv  lounnl,* 
■ilh  Iwi  frnm  •  crruJn  KUmitr  brotbrr,  who,  coming 
t^  ifafMT  |Mri>,  nnv  liwcb  w  •  maak  ■!  JvruMlno,  llial 
ruval  huutiufT*  w*  in  Btbjrka.  lad  a-Ud  lw*rta  nf  cvtfy  kii 
■I*  eoaaatd  witliia  ihv  circuit  of  iu  vmlU  Atul  a  litt 
aflrrwirH*  he  •ailh.f  that  ncqMJBft  tbr  brick  valU,  « 
afUv  nianv  ynu^  mv  irpatrrd  fur  tlir  mckMimc  of 
beatu,  all  the  apacv  «atbta  i»  dMoUtion.  Thae 
oii^l  pmlMhly  be  dcawliabed  hy  thr  Saraoma,  mho 
TCrtcd  tKi*  iit)|Mrr  iifthr  Peraiaii*,  or  ihrr  niiglit  be 
or  deautt^cd  b;  lime.' — Aeitton  on  Ou  Pf^ikxie^,  pp.  1' 
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closure  which  we  had  jnssed  on  the  way,  bore 
from  us,  at  the  same  time,  west  by  north,  dis- 
tant almut  three  miles,  and  the  Sheikh's  tomb, 
in  which  1  had  left  my  companion,  Mr.  Bcllino, 
and  the  servant,  bore  due  west,  distant  about 
a  mile  and  a  halt*. 

To  the  eastward  of  us,  all  was  one  bare 
Desert  of  yellow  sand,  occasionally  blown  into 
waves  by  the  wind,  and  every  where  apparently 
of  a  loose  and  moving  kind,  though  diilering 
iu  its  degrees  of  depth  on  the  soil.  We  saw, 
beyond  us,  no  vestiges  of  ruins  in  any  shape, 
while,  in  a  line  with  the  eminence  on  which 
we  stooil,  and  every  where  within  it,  the  re- 
mains of  buildings  and  works  were  continually 
appirent.  To  the  east^south-east,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  foiu-  or  five  miles,  we  noticed,  on  the 
yellow  sands,  two  black  masses,  but  whether 
they  were  the  bo*lies  of  dead  camels,  the  tem- 
|K)rary  hair-tents  of  wandering  Bedouins,  or 
any  other  objectii  magnified  by  tliu  refraction, 
.which  is  so  strongly  produced  on  the  horizon 
of  the  Desert,  we  had  no  means  of  ascertain-: 
ing.  With  the  exception  of  these  masses,  all 
the  eastern  range  of  vision  presented  only  one 
unbroken  waste  of  sand,  till  its  visible  horizon 
ended  in  the  illusive  appearance  of  a  lake  and 
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trev,  romunl  l»y  the  heat  of  a  mul-dnj  nin 
on  a  nitn>tiH  tnil.  f^'ing  to  the  parched  Dv^uri 
the  senibUinrc  of  water,  aiul  reflectiiig  its 
tmnty  alinilw  u]kiii  the  ricHr,  like  a  line  of 
flstenaive  fbrwt*:  but  in  no  direction  vaa 
rith<T  a  natural  hill,  a  inuuntain,  Of  other  ui. 
tcTni|>tioci  to  ibe  lowl  lino  of  the  plain,  to  be 
tetn* 

T]w  ruiiu  of  [Sal»ylon  may  be  said,  thore^ 
Anv  to  tprminnte  at  this  ifpot^  which  marks 
the  cxtnine  enKU^m  Unuidary  of  the  city  ;  and 
thrrr  in  pvit>-  rcMHon  to  bfliew,  tliat  the  ch^ 
mt«l  pile  from  \rhirh  ni>  ohtainnl  uur  ext^n- 
nwTMm-,  and  whifh  funns  this  lint;  ofdasur- 
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*  **  O  tboii  tlul  dv«U«rt  upon  nsnjr  nln*,  abttadHrt 
in  irmaurca :  thinr  md  b  onmr,  uid  th«  mouuir  «#  thy 
cm-rtnuMH^M :  uul  ihry  liuB  not  uLc  at  ihrr  s  «tnnr  For 
■  rofiKT,  onr  a  Mnnc  for  finindstUKi* -,  liul  tbciu  ih*lt  be 
doanluo  far  etcr,  laith  ihv  LonL  Antl  (be  UmI  »itai\  trm^ 
ble  mhI  «arrow,  fur  eycTj  purpoK  of  the  Lord  liisU  he  prr- 
funued  ifiUtMt  lUbvUxi,  to  nuLc  the  Und  of  Bab^tuo  « 
diwlitiun  without  ui  inhabitant ;  and  Dalivloo  diall  be- 
cntnr  tu9a|ia,  a  dwi-Ulng  plnrv  for  dn^^otu,  an  asiimUiinnU 
and  an  himiiniic,  witbcMit  an  inliatrttanl :  the  mb  ia  otmm  np 
ttpOD  Babjrion ;  aht  la  omrrv.!  witli  tlw  mulUtiMlp  at  tlir 
wave*  ihctvof :  her  dtin  an  a  doKilaiiaat  a  dry  landt  and 
a  wildMimB,  a  land  whrrvin  no  nuti  dwrll4-lh,  ncitbrr  doth 
any  •(Ml  of  man  pais  thnvbv.''— ^wvmmA,  rhap.  U.  v.  IS, 
fl&  £0. 37.  -U,  4a. 
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cation,  was  itself  a  portion  of  its  celebrated 
wall. 

The  extent  of  this  city,  n-hile  it  excited 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  the  ancients 
who  either  described  or  visited  it,  has  become 
a  subject  of  such  dkpute  with  the  modems, 
that  cTen  the  best  informed  and  the  moat  xui- 
prejiidiced  among  them  have  thought  It  nece»- 
sary  to  disregard  the  statements  of  the  earliest 
hietorians,  and  reduce  the  area  of  the  ancient 
city  to  a  standard  compatible  with  their  own 
notions  of  the  extent  of  its  population,  and 
the  means  of  supplying  them  with  food. 

The  great  ge<^3;rapher,  O'Anville,  one  of 
the  first  investigators  of  this  interesting  ques- 
tion, proceeds  to  his  conclusion  in  a  still 
shorter  way,  indeed,  than  even  this ;  for,  by  re- 
ducing the  stadium  of  antiquity  to  a  standard 
of  his  own,  he  was  enabled  to  iulrait  the  full 
niunber  of  stadia  given  by  the  ancients  to  tlie 
circumference  of  its  oralis,  without  suffering 
the  area  of  Babylon  to  exceed  that  of  Paris  in 
a  greater  proportion  than  five  to  two :  allow- 
ing its  circuit  to  have  been,  by  this  mode  of 
computation,  tliirty-six  British  miles,  while 
that  of  London  and  its  environs  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  wTiting,   supposed    to  Iw  about 
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Major   Rcnnrl,  bo-wrc^tT.  wlio  htti  (ollowed 
(hiNfp*(>frni]>h(.'r  with  mjiiaI  Waminp.  jtid^miftit, 
aiwl  ubility.  snvH,  tlut  notwithstanding  the  ac- 
knowlfdf^tl  MiiK-riority  of  hui  grettt  prrdc- 
ocsMir'H  jiid^iirnt  on  iIh*  subjert  of  itinentrF 
nwoRUivM,  hf  mnnot  nttiM-ribc  to  hb  opiniun 
tn  thin  iniitt(!r  ref^anling  ISabvlon ;  becaujiCT  it 
docs  not  appear,  upon  a  reference  to  the  an- 
ricntji.  that  any  Atodiuin  of  thetttandanl  fbrro- 
ed  by  him,  in  bin  roinputalion  of  iUi  area,  wia 
e*'er  in  iwe  among  tlu-m,  or  even  known.     The 
F.nfcliMb  antiigunrion  mid  p*of^aphiT  hon  pur- 
Hued  the  Niine  train  of  inquiri',  with  belt 
ar^menbt  and  grvatiT  KUcecMs  :  but  iftill.  fr 
the  imperiection  of  the  materials  with  which 
he  wan  ftiniifilied  to  gitide  him  in  his  reason- 
ings biji  concliuinns  ran  only  be  considerf.>d 
as  a  greater  approximation  to  truth ;  for  i| 
will  be  found,  afVcr  a  rci'npitiilHtion  of 
fact«  to  1k.>  adduced  in  favour  uf  jn^'ing  to 
Babylon  the  full  extent  assigned  to  it  by  ita 
earlicjit    historian,    that    Major    Rennel's    as- 
sumed area  of  seventy-two  sfpiaro  miles  will 
fall  a»  short  of  the  truth  as  D'Anvillc'ii  circuit 
of  thirty-six  square  mika  was  n-ithin  thut  of 
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the  lowest  standard  which  c^uld  Ix:  fairly  as- 
sumed, on  a  comiKiriHon  of  ilie  different  au- 
thorities, for  the  real  extent  of  tliis  euoriuous 
city. 

llic  arguments  of  Major  Rennci,  regarding 
the  proportion  of  space  that  might  have  l)eeii 
occupie<l  viithin  the  walls  and  the  amount 
of  population  which  the  resources  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  might  su]>ix»rt,  are  so  com- 
plete, as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  adde<l  to 
them  ;  but,  if  it  could  have  been  satisfactorily 
proved  to  that  writer,  that  vestiges  of  ruins 
exist,  which  prove  the  size  ofRabylon  to  have 
been  an  extensive  as  Herodotus  had  deKcrilM>d 
it,  he  would  most  probably  have  then  admitted 
such  evidence,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
all  difficidties,  by  still  confining  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  to  u  moderate  amount,  and 
supposing  the  proportion  of  ground  built  on 
to  he  so  much  the  lesA  in  coni])arisoti  with 
the  whole  extent. 

Before  entering  more  deeply  into  this  dis- 
puted question,  it  may  be  well,  however,  to  ex- 
amine how  far  the  features  of  the  ruined  pile, 
called  Al  Hheimar,  correspond  with  those  of 
the  city-wall,  a  portion  of  which  it  is  assumed 
to  be.  1, 
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HcftxlotUN.  in  ifpeakiiiK  ol'  fiabyloo, 
**  The  AiiKvrUm  arv  mttstet*  of  many  capital 
towns,  liut  th<:ir  place  ot'  grrateBt  rtn-ngth  aod 
fjinie  is  Biitnlon,  wliich.  tifU-r  the  tlfxtruction 
of  NiiM'^'fh,  HTM  the  roynl  rcMdrncc.      It    is 
■itiutcd  on  a  lar^te   plain,  and  is  a  perfect 
■qmro — mdi  nidc,  by  even  api>roacli,   in  in 
IrrifjCtli  unt'  hundred  and  twenty  stadia ;  the 
*pan\  1lH>rffun*.  ntTupied    by  the  whole;  ia 
ftiur  htmdrt'<l  and  eighty  stadia,  so  extensive 
ia  the  gruiind  which  Babylon  occupirs.     Ita 
intermd  livauty  and  maf^ificcnce  exceed  wiiat- 
vrer  haH  onmc  within  my  knuwledgr.     It  ia 
Biirroundeil  hv  n  treiioli,  very  wide,  dit'|i,  oinI 
full  <>r  water ;  llie  wall  beyond  thia  is  two  huo- 
dull  my:tl  ciibiu  high,  and  fifty  wide;  the 
roynl  cxci'edM   the  common  cubit   by   three 
di^ts.     The  earth  of  the  trench  was  first  of 
all  laid  in  lu^nps,  and  when  a  sutficient  qtiaa> 
tity  watt  ohUiineil,  made  into  square  briekx, 
and  iMiktxl   in  a    furiuiee.     They  uacdf  aa   a 
cement,  a  composition  of  heated  bitumen, 
whidi,  mixnl  with  the    topn   of  reeds,   m 
placed    tietwecn  every     thirtieth    eonrsG    of 
briek«<.     Having  thus  lined  the  fides  of  the 
trench,  they  proceeded  to  build  the  wall  in 
the  sainc  manner,  on  the  summit  of  whit^ 
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and  fronting  each  other,  they  erected  small 
watch-towers,  of  one  story,  leaving  a  space  be- 
twixt them,  through  Miiich  a  chariot  and  a 
pair  of  horses  might  pass  and  turn."* 

The  leading  facts  to  lie  collected  from  this, 
independent  of  the  extent  of  the  city-walls, 
are,  their  height,  their  thickness,  and  the  mode 
of  their  construction.  The  height  of  three 
hundred  feet  for  a  solid  wall  is  certainly  pro- 
digious, but  still  credible  when  compared 
with  the  temples  antl  pyramids  of  ligypt  as 
we  now  sec  them,  and  with  the  other  public 
structures  of  Babylon  as  they  are  dcscribctl  to 
us,  or  as  we  tind  their  decayed  remains.  The 
original  height  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  was 
considerably  reduced,  however,  at  a  subse- 
quent period  ;  for,  according  to  the  same  his- 
torian, "  Darius  HystasiKis  on  the  taking  of 
Babylon  by  the  stratagem  of  Zopyrus,  levelled 
the  walls  and  took  away  the  gates,  neither  of 
which  Cyrus  had  done  l)efore."f 

The  height  given  to  the  walls  of  Babylon, 
by  Quintus  Curtius,  is  one  hundred  cubits,  or 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  and  by  Strabo.  fifty 
cubits,  or  seventy-five  feet  only :  though  the 
diiTerence  between  their  statements,  ^vithout 

•  HertKlolus.    Tbulia.  t  Thalui- 159. 
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any  admittrd  reduction  of  them  brtH-etm  the 
lieritxU  uf  wliich  they  write,  is  nut  pjuily  r6>> 
conrilML,  unlu*  it  nuy  he  suppcKctl  tlmt  one 
vf  iHcw  writrra  eniiniiitt-vl  the  hrif^lit  from 
the  Vfrt  mifrr  ham\  itirliiilinK  the  ditch  and 
»1L  nnd  tlH*  other  iiKsuiirfd  merely  the  waU, 
finan  itK  boM*  to  iui  »umniit  iri/Am  ,■  the  dif- 
fttenoc  l>ttwvcn  tbmr  two  modn*  of  roeasuns 
nicnt  \K'mg  sufficient  to  account  fur  the  varis- 
tkm  of  their  KtatemcnU. 

The  hreadth  of  the  wallfl  »  given  by  Kero- 
dotuii  an  flf\y  cubila  or  M'Tcntj'-iirc  leet,  token, 
|)n>huhly.  nt  thi<  lowest  Immc  aim  ;  ami.  Uy  C'ur- 
titu  und  Stnibo,  ut  thirty-two:  which,  as  the 
wall  waft  Imilt  on  Jin  in4'lim'<l  hl»[K',  on  odc 
ade  of  it  at  leaKtf  mi^tit  huve  Ix-en  leivrn  as 
the  medium  ur  avcnige  thirkness  throughout, 
itut,  taking  it  at  its  greatcHt,  we  have  here  a 
height  uf  scvcnty-tivc  feet  uk  the  standard  of 
StmlKi  ader  ita  rcdurtton,  and  a  thickness  of 
seventy-five  feet  for  it«  Inuc,  and  thirty-two 
for  its  mviui  breadth,  ur  for  itjt  KUinmit,  aflcr 
the  reduction  uf  ita  height,  whichever  might 
have  been  meant. 

l*he  pile  of  .Al  Ilheiinar.  as  wo  liave  already 
seen,  presents  un  uppearance  of  bein^  from 
seventy  to  oi^ty  feet  liigli,  from  eighty  to  a 
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hundred  feet  thick  at  the  base,  the  spread  of 
which  is  considerably  extended  by  the  fallen 
rulihish,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  at  the 
summit,  where  llie  thickness  is  considerably 
reduced  by  the  bricks  having  fallen,  and  being 
broken  away  on  each  side.  These  dimensions 
(allowing  for  some  error  in  an  estimate  taken 
in  haste  by  the  eye,  as  this  of  Al  Ilheimar 
necessarUy  was)  corresi>ond,  therefore,  with  as 
mifch  accuracy  as  can  be  ex}>ected  at  tliis 
remote  period. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  whicli  these 
walls  were  constructed,  we  learn,  from  the 
historian,  tliat  the  bricks  were  square  and  fur- 
mice-baked :  nothing  is  said  of  the  common 
cement  employed  between  every  layer,  but  it 
is  stated  tliat,  at  every  tliirtietli  course,  a  com- 
position of  heated  bitumen  mixed  with  the 
tops  of  reeds  was  used.  Although  this  is 
first  said  expressly  of  the  ditch,  it  is  added, 
that,  when  this  wa.^  finished,  they  proceeded 
to  construct  the  wall  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  easy  to  admit  the  |H>ssibility  of  an 
error  in  stating  the  number  of  the  layers  be- 
tween each  course  of  the  bituminous  cement ; 
but  the  fact  of  there  being  sei^rai  coursc-s  of 
bricks,  at  least  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  between 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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Hie  Lajen  of  the  atifruUr  while  nibstaace 
UMil  u  •  cmiiifil  ia  thu  ruined  |»ks  »  a 
itroufc  fmturv  cf  rminnbUuKe.  Jt  is  this  aab> 
itaiior  •which  is  uiuloubt«dtr  *■  tke  nrnpomtim 
^Mtafni  bihimrM  miirrl  trilh  thr  tuftg  t^  rrrth^ 
wo  iMirticulurly  mentiooed  bv  the  historian: 
and  nothini;  but  a  **  heated"  miMlium  rould 
mlucp  the  tnps  of  toiHlit  or  straw  to  the  Rtate 
of  a|>[Kuvnl  HUnti'ntis  but  Hctiial  |M>wder,  ia 
whirh  I  lound  thin  crramt  when  Hrparaiing 
two  of  ibf  hricks  lietween  which  it  hiid  bctB 
ploTpd,  fut  already  deftcribfd  in  the  account 
o^  thi'  mound  of  Al  llheiroar. 

Among  all  the  nuthoritieK  i-ited,  aiid  the 
t|uotationK  miule.  to  illuHtrate  the  mode  of 
building  in  ancient  Kabylon,  this  of  Mrro> 
dotwt  in  the  iwAy  one  |ircaent  to  my  memory, 
in  which  Huch  ncompti^ition  as  '*h<*ated  bitU' 
men"  is  mcntiniiL-d.  Whenever  the  nulistjuice 
is  elsewhere  spoken  of,  it  is  called  tnnipiT 
**  Intumcn :"  wherever  reeds  are  described, 
they  are  said  to  Ik*  u^tl  in  laycTs  in  their 
pure  fonn  :  and  the  cuanier  ceinentN  of  Uiue 
or  clay  are  also  uUuded  to  as  uited  scpnratelT 
an<l  ulone. 

Tlie  general  slate  of  the  remains  described 
in   tlie  moumU  of  tlie  Mujellibi\  tlie   Kas^r, 
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and  the  mound  of  Amran,  are  found  to  cor- 
resiKind  strictly  with  these. distinctions.  In 
the  first  of  these  ruins,  unburnt  bricks  have, 
between  every  course,  a  layer  of  whole  reeds, 
or  rather  rushes,  for  some  are  verj'  large,  and 
all  are  perfectly  fresh ;  having,  a])parently, 
undergone  no  change  since  the  day  of  their 
being  first  placed  there.  Very  little  bitumen 
is  seen,  excepting  in  the  fragments  found 
scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  ruined  heaps ; 
and  1  concur  entirely  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Rich,  that  its  use  ns  a  cement  could  never 
have  been  so  general  as  has  been  imagined : 
first,  from  the  conijwrativeiy  few  portions  of 
the  ruins  in  which  it  is  now  found ;  and  next) 
from  the  Babylonians  having,  in  the  lime 
and  clay  of  their  own  soil,  a  more  abundant,  a 
cheaper,  and  more  effectual  cement  than  bitu- 
men in  any  stitte  could  ufibrd.  It  was,  per- 
haps, the  singidarity  of  its  use  here,  and  its 
rarity  in  other  countries  as  a  material  for 
building,  tlmt  caused  it  to  l)e  noted  at  all ; 
which  would  be  the  case  now,  in  describing  a 
new  city,  jf  any  new  cement,  not  common 
elsewhere,  was  used  in  its  construction.  lo 
the  Kassr,  where  the  masonr)'  is  of  the  best 
kind,   the   cement   is  of  lime,  in   very  thin 
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I^wn;  ami  in  the  Birn  Nimnxxt  on  the 
VMlern  aide  of  the  Etiiihratcv.  the  lome  «nb> 
stanrc  uppeui  to  be  lucd.  and  in  dacribed  by 
all  who  hare  seen  it  to  be  of  an  cxtTBordtiiai; 
ilcgn*t'  of  trnocity. 

^\'hilr  it  u  inaiatcd  that  the  iitetjuice  here 
(juotctl  iit  the  only  oiic  rememliered,  amoog 
all  lht>  ancit'iit  writen  whu  art-  cited  sk  autho- 
rities on  Itali^rlon.  in  whit-li  **  heated  hitunM-n" 
i«  mentioned,  it  niiut  not  be  forf^tten,  thit 
tt  ia  ill  the  dileh  and  tmAW  onlv  that  thk  it 
■•id  to  liave  hevii  UMtl  at  all  In  mcfa  of  ike 
grnenil  mamen  uf  the  ruined  city  oa  are  aL 
ready  deMerilicd,  nothing  like  thia  mixture  ap- 
pean ;  nor  filHtiild  we  expeet,  from  any  pat- 
Mfce  of  thi>  aiiricriu,  to  find  it  in  the  ordinacy 
buildings:  while  here,  at  Al  inieiinor.  in  a 
portion  of  wall,  the  dinienKJons  of  wliicb  oor- 
rrspcind  u-ith  those  ;^ven  of  the  vail  that  en- 
eonijjahfwd  tlic  eitVt  and  found  at  the  very 
eaitem  extremity  of  the  niinft,  in  the  precue 
situation  in  whieh  mirh  wall  would  be  nought 
for,  whert'  it  now  fomiti  tht*  lint'  of  deinana^ 
tion  between  the  scattered  heaps  of  ruim 
witliin  tlie  town  and  the  bare  Desert  beyond 
them,  a  similar  com|M)sition  ih  found,  in  lay- 
ers of  wide  inter^'ab  apart  from  each  other : 
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a  fact  which  imist  be  regarded  as  almost  con- 
clusive as  to  their  Identity. 

Dr.  Hine,  the  physician  to  the  Residency 
at  Bagdad,  and  Capt.  Lockelt,  of  tlie  Royal 
Army,  who  first  visited  this  ruin,  were  parti- 
cularly stnick  with  the  singularity  of  this  ce- 
ment, and  both  of  them,  as  I  had  already 
leamt  from  the  former  gentleman,  thought  it 
to  have  contained  originally  small  pieces  of 
fine  straw;  though  this  does  not  apjicar  to 
have  suggested  to  them  an  idea  of  its  being 
the  composition  described  by  Herodotus,  nor 
consequently  of  the  ruin  being  a  portion  of 
the  city- wall.  Mr.  Rich,  in  his  Memoir, 
s])eaking  of  Al  Hhcimar,  says,  "Tlie  base  is  a 
heap  of  rubbish,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
mass  of  red  brick-work,  between  each  layer  of 
which  is  a  curious  white  substance  which 
pulverize  with  the  least  touch."  He  adds, 
"  I  have  not  yet  visited  Al  Hheimar :  but 
those  who  have  examined  it,  have  conjec- 
tiu-ed,  from  the  grain  of  the  white  substance 
or  powder  seemingly  lying  in  filaments,  that 
it  must  have  originally  been  layers  of  reeds." 

it  is  remarked,  by  the  same  writer,  that 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  ruins,  reeds  are 
never  found  in  buildings  composed,  as  this  19, 


^     UAicn  Arru  mi  waio^  or  mAmnam. 

of  burnt  brick;  and  tht- cily-»all  u,  tndeni 
the  onlv  |Nir1  of  tbt-  ancient  woHca  in  whirfa 
Mich  matt'riftU  arv  Mid  to  be  tucd  together. 
wlierp  thi-  bHfk  u  diBtioctly  >tatfd  to  hare 
been  **  baked  in  a  rumoco,"  iind  iIh*  compo- 
«tion  of  **  hf-atcd  bitumim,  mixed  with  ihr 
to|M  of  rred»,"  UM'd  o*  a  ct'mriit.  The  sfv 
pcamn^-**  of  thtfH*  nvds  an-  i'ny,h  and  |Mrfffert, 
when  cxniuined  on  the  n\iot^  and  have  bevtt 
uiKfjuirtx^l  to  all  who  have  finrt.  veen  them 
there ;  but  ttw  tvment  cannot,  without  gmt 
difficulty,  be  brought  amy  uniliitturhcdT  m 
th4<  IvHHt  touch  ntlucfs  the  whole  maaa  to 
powder.  Wliile  the  reedtt  at  Akkerkoof  and 
the  Mujellibi^  are  long,  thick,  and  of  a  lat^ 
size,  t)eing  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring 
manihcs,  th<'«e  iit  A)  Ilheiinar  appear  to  be 
short,  thin,  and  of  the  smallest  sin*,  juitt  in- 
deed as  "  the  tojtjt  of  reetla"  would  be,  and 
from  the  distinct  way  in  which  they  are  chu-  | 
rncterizfd,  tliese  titfut  were  no  doubt  cut  ofl^ 
and  their  HmalleHt  and  finest  [lartji  only  mixed 
with  the  comiKwrition  mentioned.  1 

Of  M'hat  precise  nature  this  composition 
wa»,  it  would  Ik-  useleiw  to  ha»ird  a  conjec- 
tOTP,  before  nnalysinji  the  .™l)>itance  itself 
We  haf'e  this  prominent  fact,  however,  that 
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it  was  "  a  composition  of  hmtett  bitumen/ 
which  v,tis  "  mixed  %vith  the  tops  of  reeds." 
The  order,  in  which  these  separate  materials 
are  mentioned,  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
tops  of  reeds  was  the  principal^  and  the  heated 
composition  the  subordinate,  part,  as  this  last 
is  said  merely  to  have  l)eeii  minr&l  with  the 
former.  This  might  account  for  the  sutetance 
!>earing  no  closer  resemblance  to  common  bi- 
tumen than  it  now  does,  and  would  also  make 
it  more  easy  to  comprehendf  how  a  heated 
composition  of  it,  mixed  with  the  reeds,  per- 
haps cliiefly  to  form  them  into  a  sort  of  paste 
for  u.se,  without  destroying  the  form  of  the 
filament^  might,  united  nith  pressure  and  the 
effects  of  time  through  a  long  series  of  ages, 
become  reduced  to  its  present  state  of  a  white 
sid>stanoe,  appearing  in  filaments,  like  fine 
pieces  of  straw,  yet  pulverizing  at  the  least 
touch,  as  the  white  jishes  of  any  highly-burnt 
grass  would  do,  if  pressed  ever  so  firmly  be- 
tween solid  substances. 

In  anticipating  the  objections  which  might 
be  made  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  mass 
of  Al  Hlieimar  \vas  a  part  of  the  ancient 
city-wall,  notnithstanding  the  striking  coind- 
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dmns  in  fom),  diinciMMCW.  ntuatifwi,  axxl 
niiKle  of  mnnlniriiDn  alrt'ttdy  enumerated,  the 
ahivncf  of  the  ditrh.  a*  far  u  our  examiimtiot) 
gofA.  may  Iw  Hnti  cottMil<>rML  A*  the  nuib. 
which  vrt»  taken  out  from  it,  when  it  vw 
fint  i-xnivatcd,  in  [tmitivcly  xtnted  to  haTr 
bcfn  ronsuinttL  fur  iiiakinf;  tlie  briclu  of 
uiiirlk  itA  liiiiiif*  nnd  thv  wall  wire  built, 
mnuiKl  of  niUbihh  cutilil  have  brcn 
latcd  by  it,  and  thcn-fure  no  traoca  of  such 
muund  could  t>e  now  i-xpcctnl  to  be  found. 

The  ditrh  itnelf  would  however  bei 
liable,  fVoro  the  finit,  moment  of  the  walb 
being  ncglcrted,  to  be  gmdunUy  tilled  up.  At 
th<*  |>enod  of  tlie  wiUIh  l)einft  rMluced.  by  Da- 
riiu  IlyfitJ»|teis  from  their  original  height, 
tlie  ditch  would  offer  itoelf  as  the  neareat,  the 
moat  ca|wciouft,  and  in  e>'ery  aeuM-  the  moil 
eflcetunl  rereptacle  for  the  portion  of  them 
thnt  had  iHrcn  Urvr1U<d ;  nnd  nothing  is  roorr 
prolraUU',  than  that  it  Iwinmciio.  Every  sub- 
sequent dilajiidation  of  the  remaining  portion 
would  add  to  the  mass  below ;  and,  aa  H 
fttood  imm*^ialcly  on  the  e<lge  of  a  sandy 
Desert,  every  storm  from  that  quarter  woiild 
help  to  complete  itA  filling-up,  a»  sucti  w-ind» 
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have  continually  (lone  to  the  half-buried  mo- 
numents of  Ej^ypt,  when  near  the  outer  line 
of  the  cultivated  land. 

The  disapi>earance  of  every  trace  of  the 
ancient  ditch  can  scarcely  be  regarded  there- 
fore aa  a  powerful  objection ;  when  almost 
every  trace  of  the  wall  itself  is  gone.  After 
a  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  as  have  jMssed  away 
even  since  Babylon  has  been  deserted  and  in 
ruins,  it  is  rather  tu  be  wondered  at,  thiit  so 
many  vestiges  of  its  former  greatness  can  be 
traced,  than  that  any  fragment  of  its  walls 
ahould  have  hitherto  eluded  the  most  diligent 
search.  In  all  the  operations  against  the  city 
by  hostile  forces,  this  would  be  the  part  most 
likely  to  suffer  the  destroying  vengeance  of 
the  eneray  j  and  when,  from  the  general  de- 
cline of  wealth,  population,  and  imimrtance 
of  the  city,  it  ceased  to  become  an  object  of 
publi(r  care  to  keep  these  walls  in  repair,  their 
gradual  dilapidation,  by  the  niere  effects  of 
time,  would  be  likely  to  be  hastened  by  the 
depredations  of  the  very  inhabitants  who  still 
remained  within  their  enclosure. 

From  the  great  scarcity  of  fuel,  and  its 
coascc)uent  dearth,  as  well  as  from  the  appear- 
ance of  many  of  the  mounds  of  ruins  which 
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odft,  there  it  rauon  to  believe,  that  thc^  ^MM 
■■■  of  the  cvmmon  dwelHng*  werv  built  of 
unbumt  lirit-kii,  which.  cxrcpC  in  Kudt  cnor- 
motu  pilai  u  the  paloce  and  tbo  hanging  gv- 
dcna,  would  bt-  ill  way  ■  more  liable  to  dccav 
than  the  hiirnt  kind,  nxleprndpntlr  of  their 
being  4)f  inferior  cost  in  the  formation. 

(Ill  lueb  dwcllingH  falling  into  ruinii,  or  on 
the  oooBfdon  of  any  of  tite  people  wuhin^ 
from  other  rooitTcs,  to  erect  nenr  ones,  cbe 
niiiutl  mhIIx  would  lie,  a*  Major  Rennel  aajn 
cf  a  diMertcd  cnty,  *'a  <|uarr^'  above  ground, 
in  whirh  the  materialx  are  Hhuix-d  to  evcfj 
one'n  ImndM;"  and  0  long  oh  any  buiklingi 
oontinui<d  to  be  erected  within  the  area  at 
Uabvlon,  aOer  its  original  walls  were  fouod  to 
be  too  extL-nsivo  to  1)e  kc<pt  in  repour,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  fiueh  a  quany 
would  be  resorted  to.  The  ease  with  wiucli 
the  burnt  brickii  could  here  be  ■npeiatml. 
would  be  one  jmnvrful  reason  lor  preieniag 
such  a  (ttoreliouse  to  any  other ;  to*  whether 
this  mound  of  Al  Hbeimar,  where  the  bridu 
are  more  easily  taken  away  whole  than  at  anr 
other  place,  l)c  admitted  to  be  part  of  the  waD 
or  not,  bituiuen  and  reedti  are  the  only  com- 
ponent parts  of  its  cement  that  are  nained 
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by  the  historian,  and  wlierever  these  are 
found,  the  bricks  are  sc|>arate(l  almost  without 
an  effort. 

.  The  prodigious  extent  of  these  walls  would 
be  another  reason  for  their  affording  more 
convenient  supplies  than  any  sejKirate  edifice; 
since,  by  their  circuit  round  the  city,  a  portion 
of  them  was  near  to  every  quarter  of  it ;  and 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  great  wall  of 
China  was  more  speedily  built,  l)ccau$e  every 
district  tlirough  which  it  passed  constructed 
its  own  portion,  so  the  walls  of  Babylon  would 
be  the  more  rapidly  destroyed,  and  their  ma- 
terials consumed,  because  a  part  of  them  was 
open  to  the  depredations  of  builders  and  re- 
pairers in  every  quarter  of  the  city. 

The  same  causes  would  continue  to  operate, 
after  its  being  finally  abandoned,  when  applied 
to  other  cities  constructed  out  of  its  ruins ; 
and  when  it  isconsidei-ed  that  the  present  city 
of  Bagdad,  the  large  town  of  HiUah,  and  pro- 
bably those  of  Mesjid  Ali  and  Mesjid  Hus- 
sein, with  innumerable  khans  and  Ullages 
scattered  around  in  every  direction,  have  been 
almost  wholly  built  out  of  these  u-alls  alone, 
the  wonder  at  tlieir  total  disappearance  at 
this  distant  i>eriod  will  l>e  perliaps  lessened. 
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mull II mm tx  in  whirh  Owxv  arv  any  tnkm  of 
thpir  lutvinp  liec'ii  used,  arc  to  ilitfifult,  in  the 
tvo  liut  imUvd  m  imjiuiwiblc,  to  be  cxtmcted 
whole,  from  the  tOMcily  of  Uu*  ciMnc*nt  in 
whirh  tlit*>  arc  laid,  (hat  they  could  nercr 
have  been  rcMurted  to,  wliile  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  walls  existed  to  fiimiah  an 
canier  HuppI}  :  even  now,  tlioufth  soo>e  por- 
tionji  of  the  great  moundii  on  tlic  esKtern 
bank  of  the  river  an*  ocrjudonally  dug  into 
for  brteka,  they  are  not  extnw-ted  without  a 
ooniporatively  great  expeniie,  and  ver>-  few  of 
them  whole,  in  projiortion  to  the  grvut  num- 
ber of  fru^tiients  that  come  up  with  tb«ni. 
l*be  total  absence  of  stone  for  buildiuf^  and 
the  scanrityof  fuel  to  bum  the  new  bricka  that 
might  titill  be  made  in  the  country,  are  per- 
haps the  only  rea«>n«  why  the  heapA  of  Ba- 
bylon are  luiy  longer  resorted  to  for  niateriahb 
not  aisy  to  l>e  had  from  any  other  quarter. 

It  is  nut  improlmble,  but  that  the  walb, 
which  are  stated  by  Saint  Jerome  to  have 
served,  in  his  time,  as  an  enclosure  for  a  park, 
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and  which,  as  being  only  on  one  aide  of  the 
river,  might  then  have  been  thoiij^bt,  without 
due  consideration,  to  be  the  ancient  waUs  of 
Babjion,  were   merely  the  boundary  of  en- 
closure to  the  hanging  gardens  and  the  pa- 
lace, whose   remaining  semicircular  debrtx  is 
given  in  the  mound  (A)  of  Mr.  Rich's  plan. 
This,  which  comprises  an  area  of  two  miles  or 
more  in  length  and  breadth,  wotdd  be  at  all 
times  more  fitted  for  a  park  than  a  square  of 
fifteen  miles  on  each  face,  the  extent  of  the 
ancient  city,   according  to  the  testimony  of 
Herodotus ;    besides  wluch,  it  could  hardly 
have  happened,   that  after  the  final  ruin  of 
the  town,  in  which  the  waUs  could  not  but 
have  suffered,  they  should  have  remained,   to 
the  time  of  that  writer,  in  so  perfect  a  state  as 
to  serve  the  purpose  he  describes. 

This  wall  of  enclosure  to  the  jtalace  and 
the  hanging  gardens  M'as  originally  of  the 
same  lieight  uith  the  reduced  standard  of  the 
city-walls  themselves ;  so  tliat,  irom  the  sum- 
mit of  the  gardens  the  queen  could  ovcrloolt 
them.  The  distance  of  these  gardens  from 
the  ri/y-walls  would  render  any  view  over 
them  useless,  and  even  if  nearer,  a 
sert  would  be  an  uninteresting  pre 


HI     nAMcn  irrtM  mu  waus  or  uaxtuoh 

if  thf  pirdiiM  th«*niNrlv«  wt*re  hut  H(iy  cubit* 
lii^ti.  ntid  the  walls  ibp  aamc,  there  would  be 
an  etfuality  of  \v\c\.  It  is  probablv  meant, 
that  the  rimatrcl  partH  of  thetv  hAnj^iif:  gar> 
(Imi aMOWuidnl  a  vit-w  ovvr  tht-ir  on  ri  walls: 
ami  that  flither  tht-M*,  or  Out  \eve\  of  the  gar- 
deoi  tlieiuaelfem,  wrv  fidy  cubiU  hi|th ;  the 
cominAnd  of  such  a  prospixt  over  the  iotD' 
rior  of  thf  whult'  city  od  botb  «itlea,  ami 
•eroM  the  river  in  the  centre,  waa  an  object 
worth  attaining. 

Anothif  mimn  why  the  encloniif;  wall  of 
the  pulace  aiitl  hanging  ganlens  continued 
longi-r  tlmn  those  of  the  i-ity  ilsclfr  might  bi^ 
that  the  hitter.  t>t*ing  tntemUtl  merely  a»  i 
icciirity  fVuni  inlnixiun,  and  not  as  a  uall  of 
militar)'  defence,  was  probably  euiutruetetl  of 
unhumt  brick,  more  ]iiirticularly  na  that  U  the 
kind  found  in  the  verj-  exurrior  faein]^  of  tbi' 
8up]KMe<l  aislelhitcd  [mlace.  Iliis  therefi)re 
being  a  material  unsought  after  for  building 
and  more  eoxily  made  on  tlw  Mpot  thnu  trao- 
sporti-d  from  tdW,  a  wallcomiKwed  uf  it  woukl 
be  left  undJAturlx-d,  until  some  Bufficient  mo- 
tive urged  itii  deniulilion,  while  the  great 
outer  wall  of  tlic  eity  would  be  as  consUintlv  di- 
ininitilnng,  for  the  reasons  before  eiiuiucxatcd. 
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The  difference  in  the  materials  of  which 
these  boundaries  were  constructed,  i^'ould  ac- 
count satisfactorily  for  the  disappearance  of 
every  vestige  of  the  one,  while  the  other, 
though  of  later  destruction,  wotdd  leave  a 
very  considerable  mound  behind  it.  The 
burnt  bricks,  as  soon  as  discovered,  would  l)e 
fit  for  use;  and  tliere  is  no  authority  for  be- 
lieving that  any  thing  but  such  bricks,  and 
tlieir  cement,  was  used  in  the  city-i\'all ;  so 
that,  as  their  separation  was  easy,  the  frag- 
ments occasioned  by  their  disjointing,  and  the 
dust  of  the  cement  left  behind,  might  easily 
be  dispersed  with  the  winds,  and  mingled 
with  the  Desert  sands.*    The  nnburnt  bricks, 

*  "  Berosus  in  Joscphiis-f-  wnith,  tlint  when  Cyrus  had 
fftkcn  Bnbylon,  he  ordered  the  outer  walls  to  be  pulled 
down,  because  t)i«  city  appeai-nl  to  him  very  factious  and 
difficult  to  be  taken.  And  Xoiophon:J  informs  us  that 
CyruH  obliged  the  Bubylunians  to  deliver  up  all  their  arms 
upuH  piiin  «f  dvaili,  diHtributed  their  bent  huuiiea  among 
his  officers,  imposed  a  tribute  upon  them,  appointed  a  strong 
garrison,    and  coinp4>lled  the  BiibyIoni.in«  to  deAny  the 

t  Kv^t  St  Ba^Xvfti  icdTaXsta^n'si,  Km  mrta^Ba  ra  ■{•>  rqi  woKun 
T«ix^  KttTaOKa/liai,  Jtia  to  Star  airry  wpayiumin}ii  voi  Suir*Agr>or  ^arrival  rqit 

weKtr. C}TUi   aulem   Bnliylane   capla,   ci>ii»tilulo<|ue   ssterioru   ejiu 

munimentR  dinurc,  quod  civitaieni  viderei  ad  re*  nvriu  iiiotiilcm,  urbcm 
>eru  exfiu^nolu  dilBcilSRi.  Contra  Apion-  lib.  i.  Seel.  23.  p.  1344,  Etlil. 
Huclwn. 

1  Xoiiopli.  CjropBd,  lib.  vii.  p.  114  M  IIT.     Edit.  Sleph. 
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,on  the  contrnr^-,  would  eooalUntJky  cnunHt  in 
ihrir  fall ;  mi  U»t  a  irall  of  thrm.  be^nning 
U>  looM-Ti  nt   thr   top,  woulcl,  try    ihc   falling 

Ldown  of  thi'  rubbish  on  pu-h  nde,  soon  bts 
a  inuund  of  apparently  pure  earth, 
with  fragiucnta  of  surh  mat^'riala  ■■ 
mi^ht  have  burn  near,  and  be  afteawanh 
R|mnk.U'(]  ot-rr  with  mmty  weeds  growing  out 
of  the  curfiiL'C,  which  in  t]|c  cum.*  with  nuuiT  of 
the  mouiidit  at  Nint'VL*)i,  at  Memphis,  and 
other  ICg^'ptian  ritit's,  and  even  nt  liabykn 
ititelf. 

To  return  from  thii<  digrewion  to  a  <xHm- 
dcration  of  the  urgiiuit-ntii  iLted  a^cainst  thr 
vnoniiouK  cireuit  of  the  walls.  TlH-ir  |prodi- 
giotis  extent  np|»ear8  to  ha%'e  been  doubted 
only  from  the  dii!ipr(>i>urUonute  nae  which 
Uwy  bore  to  the  eiiclotfures  of  more  modem 
rities:  since  London  und  PariH  are  cited  in 
the  com [Mirison,  and  an  estimate  is  ntade  of 
Babylon  l>eing,  by  the  highest  standard,  eight 
tirocD  ax  large  as  the  funner  in  the  area  of  its 
walls;  imd,  by  the  lowest  stuiidard,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  five  to  two  larger  tlian  the^  latter. 

chorfcr,  bcinj;  dcatroui  to  kerp  them  poor,  aa  the 
of   kn-|jiii){    Uirm   obedkfiL~ — A'ffV/oN   on   iMm 

p|).  108,  lOg. 
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Wlien  it  is  said,  however,  tliat  Nineveh  was 
"  an  oscrcding  j^reat  city  of  three  days'  jour- 
ney in  length,"  and  that  Jonah  did  not  be^in 
to  preach  its  destruction  "until  he  had  en- 
tered into  it  one  day's  journey,"  its  extent  is 
not  objected  to,  because  it  is  on  the  authority 
of  a  Proplict.*  lliis  city  is,  indeed,  said  by 
Strabo  to  have  been  larger  thaji  Babylon  ;f 
and  Diodorus  describes  it  to  be  an  oblong 
figure  of  ninety  stadia  in  breadth,  and  one 
himdred  and  iif^y  stadia  in  length,;]:  extending 
a  front  of  nearly  nineteen  miles  iUong  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  a  breadth  of 
about  eleven  miles  from  the  river  to  the 
mountains  on  one  side  only,  which  was,  in- 
deed, nearly  as  large  as  the  largest  dimensions 
assumed  for  Babylon. 

"  Taking  the  extent  of  Gour,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Bengal,  at  the  most  rcatwnablc  cal- 
culation," says  Major  Kennel,  **  it  was  not  less 
than  fifteen  miles  in  length,  extending  along 
the  old  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  from  two  to 
three  in  breadth."  The  Ayecn  Akltaree  states, 
according  to  the  same  author,  that  the  ivall  of 
Mahtnoodabad,  in  Gnzerat,  was  a  square  of 
seven  cosses,  which  are  equal  to  about  thirteen 
•  Jonah,  chap.  iii.  v.  3,  4.      f  p.  737- 

roL.  II.  I 
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miles  :  and  t  he  distance  between  th<>  mom  re- 
mote uf  the  ruined  edifirca  of  the  K^yptiui 
Thelxii.  btith  of  whieh  are  temple*,  and  there- 
fbrr  iMtt  tikelv  to  have  been  kituaU'd  in  the 
nry  opponte  extiemitie^  of  the  town,  i»  up- 
wuiIn  of  nine  niiltii.  n  a  dionii'ter  only. 

Whili-  the  extiiil  of  mirh  ciiits  u  admitted 
in  Homt*.  mid  knonn  b}*  actual  measurement  in 
other,  iiiittiiiioeH;  there  wenu  to  be  no  sofi- 
rietit  rrnnon  far  n*jeciiiig  the  testhnotiT  of 
ilerodotiih,  when  he  givew  to  Babylon  on  ex- 
tent of  a  M|unrtr  of  fif\een  miles  on  esdi  ode 
takiuK  his  four  huridntl  and  eighty  stadia  li 
their  highest  Ktandunl  of  eight  to  u  mile. 

Ill  reiueoning  on  thu  |>oiul,  by  wlueh.  a* 
Major  lU-nnel  tavH,  thi'  ptibbc  l>elief  has  been 
k-d,  the  |irinn|ml  ohjcition  in  resolviij  nl  Usl 
into  the  improlKihtlily  of  mo  vast  a  cuntigiioib 
f^iaei*  having  ever  been  built  on.  But,  say* 
thf  tianie  wnt4*r,  "  that  tlic  wall  niiglit  have 
twcn  continued  to  the  extent  given,  doi-ti  not 
ap]>ear  mi  iinprolinble :  for  wc  cannot  xupiioav 
tliat  so  many  uf  tlie  eminent  writere  could 
have  been  mislixl  concerning  tliis  point.  The 
Macedonians  and  others  hud  viewed  it,  and 
both  StmlM  and  Uiodonu  nppcar  to  have 
written  from  documents  funii^tied  by  theio. 
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and  might  also  have  conversed  with  persons 
who  had  seen  Babylon,  and  they  all  speak  of 
it  as  oi"  a  city  whose  circuit  wa«  of  wonderful 
extent ;  therefore,  we  ought  to  be  prepared 
for  something  very  much  out  of  the  common 
way." 

The  writers  who,  after  Herodotus  and  Pliny, 
give  about  the  number  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  stadia  for  the  extent,  seem,  fn>in  the 
reason  assigned  by  CUtarchus  and  others,  to 
have  shaped  this  as  a  favourite  number,  from 
its  corresponding  to  the  days  of  the  year,  as  is 
still  done  in  estimating  the  number  of  win- 
dows in  large  eatheilrals,  the  number  of  doors 
in  the  Palace  of  Alhambra  in  Spain,  the  mina- 
rets in  some  of  the  large  Oriental  cities,  and 
the  ruined  touns  in  the  deserted  districts  of 
the  Hauran.  It  is  true  tliat  in  some  cases,  as 
Rennel  has  observed,  the  very  act  of  connect- 
ing the  number  with  that  of  the  dajs  contain- 
ed in  the  year,  seems  to  prove  that  it  ap- 
proached nearly  to  it.  But  in  these  countries, 
»uificient  instances  could  be  cit-t'd,  to  shew 
that  this  number  is  used  indiscriminately  to 
express  an  amount  as  frequently  above  as  be- 
neath the  truth,  and  often,  indeed,  very  for 
from  it  in  either  case.     It  would  be  under- 
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liowcvrr.  to  iRi|i|xwe  that 
W(t»  iHit  \^Md  to  an  u|>(irnxiniatiaii  at 
oC  tlir  rtiJortMl  and  lltv  rvnl  number 
When  Pliny  »n<l  S>linitii  give  their  iitativ 
rocTit  nt  nxly  Itomnn  luiU-K.  wliicli.  nt  ri^A 
ttodin  t(i  n  milf.  iifrrfn  vith  Hcnidiitua.  it  H 
Mid  tluil  llu*y  tnervU /'t/lmr  liini.  But  tboa|A 
SUabo^  (nliuM!  number  of  tltivc  hundred  and 
eigtily-fivr  inthuu^iht,  l>y  ItrniivL  to  have  bars 
eorru)»tJ.*d  from  thrvr  hundrfdjind  «ixty-fi«e;j 
Diodonu  from  Ct«siB<,C1itjirrhu!i  who  arcooi* 
innicd  AlcKarulcr.  uiid,  lit>tly,  Uuintiui  Curtitnh 
all  hang  riMind  t\>v  iiufubiT  of  the  days  in  tfac 
ymr,  nith  a  tide  uftixL-d  as  a  n-a»tiii  for  thai 
choiiv  u')iii;h  itM.'lf  u-oukl  anuki-  .•ruspicioo,  it 
in  nowht-n-  Kuggcstutl  that  thia  tale  becoaui^ 
cura-nt  iiAet  the  stamUnl  wu  fint  fixed  bv 
it.  the  othnw  niert'ly  followed  its  authority. 
without  cvtrrfrting  it  by  iictual  mcaaurement 
The  n'liiark  of  Mr.  Rich  un  this  nubject  in- 
cludts  all  that  need  be  raid  on  Uic  oompan-  I 
tivc  value  of  thesi!  testinionics  at  such  dif^ 
flerent  periodfl  of  lime.  *'Of  all  the  ag^fitT* 
writeni  who  Imve  deHrnl)ed  Itnbylan,"  njfa, 
that  gentteninn.  -*  Herodntiui  and  Diodatoi 
are  the  mottt  detailed,  aiulmtuihweig^ 
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certainly  to  be  placed  on  the  accounts  of  the 
former  of  these  historians,  who  was  <ia  eye- 
witness of  what  lie  liiinscli'  relates,  not^vil})- 
Ktanding  the  exaggeration  ami  eredulity  which 
may,  in  many  instances,  be  laid  to  his  charge, 
when  he  reports  from  the  infonnation  of 
others.  The  accounts  of  late  writers  (he  con- 
tinues) are  of  comparatively  small  value;  for 
though  Strabo's  general  accuracy  and  personal 
experience  render  his  description  of  great  in- 
terest, as  far  as  it  goes,  yet  heectuld  have  seen 
Babylon  only  at  a  ]>eriod  when  its  public  build- 
ings had  already  l>eeome  heaps  of  rubbish ; 
and,  consequently,  must  Imvc  depended  upon 
more  ancient  authorities  for  ]>articular  ac- 
counts of  most  of  them." 

In  short,  the  city,  of  wliich  so  extensive  a 
traveller  as  Hcrotlotus,  who  had  seen  all  the 
great  monuments  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
had  said,  *•  Its  extent,  its  beauty,  and  its  magni- 
ficence, surpass  all  that  has  come  within  my 
knowledge ;"  the  city,  which  is  characterized 
in  a  hundred  places  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures, from  the  denunciations  of  judgment  by 
the  Prophets,  to  the  dreamer  of  dreams  in 
the  Revelations,  as  emphatically  and  peculiarly 
"  the  Great;"  the  city,  wluch  is  expressly  called 
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»  The  Glory  of  KingdoOM,  uid  t)ie  Bnauty  c€ 
theCholdect'  cxccUoicy  "  miut  be  tliought  to 
haw  been  at  hmaii  as  grrat  m  roost  of  the  lorgr 
cHifSi  rorral  with  it  in  the  Ea»t.  whnac  cnor'- 
SMiiit  iloininicm«  nri'  iindiiqHitt'cL  ailmittiag 
«Ten  that  a  ct>tuJ(li*nililo  portion  of  itx  cclebrv 
ty  oroM?  out  of  the  cunftpiciunui  part  which 
it  bore  in  the  wars  and  rcrolutiuns  <if  tbc 
Entrrn  world  * 

*  In  «  Mcndr  «  mom  paiot*  of  AaciiDi  Ouugiiihj. 
■ad  ■  Dtantatkn  vn  the  Ancical  SUvlium,  by  M-  d*  b 
Nauw,  ihr  Kuthiir  mys  **  On  otjecta  i|a'  Hmndatx  doMK 
k  lUU^iMK-  •{iMln-  rcau  tjiutrv  Hii([U  «ladM  dc  dmal 
(H«f«tlatr,  Aap.  I  p.  178,)  »  qd  wmit,  «joute4-(m,  |m. 
Agieui  «t  incToraUr,  vi  rno  dc  rtdiiiwiit  Ir  itade  •  uw 
•BWl*  — itrr:'-coinntt  ■!  Bnbjrlonr  Avoit  ^ic  use  viU*  <«■ 
^hilra;  tammm  d  Aririote  o'MMiratl  pn*  qitc  Ir  timdt 
tJ1]«  a*  Int  maimait  {m«  plm  iiu*!!  Mnrinidruii  au  [Ms. 
poo^tM,  fn  ou  qu'oa  r<ntoiinit  dr  muraiUe*:  tamutt  m 
nhAarr  n'mrrrtimdt  pw  qtir  [lAbvbvie  iwlWiudt  de  imr* 
UlMiurmblr*,  ri  d'wjifnt  liroi  mluhttA:  ooauor  m  rnwcinto 
dc  Nanquia  i  U  Cbim-  n'rgalt^  pM,  «  pru  prh^  •ujounnui. 
aoDCompvU  mime  Vimmauiti  dm  faiitbourji^  cv  qus  la 
rtado  <rUerwlotr,  pru  pour  dn  ktadea  df  dis  au  ■iHi. 
donnrat  •  rcnctrfaattf  dr  IW>_<i  lone— Ijiuutt  4  U  hstitcttr  >t  i  I 
lalnrgrur  dv  nntr  He  U  HUe,  qui  faiMitt  nlrm  loute  la  •tuctf 
d*UD  <nn|Ufv.  at  muiunt  rmnnni  daru  llmpcMbilit^  iW  k 
friuidilr ;  cc»  mun  dc  B«l)  vlunc  aurutvut-iU  tt^  unc  dr*  Kpi 
mervdllcvi,  ■*!)«  nVuaacni  |mii>  <iflrTt  Ic  ■|wciadc  k  [dua  cs> 
bMrdinailv  rt  Ir  plua  frappant  ?  Alaid  ln>  di 
d'llM    WU»    riUr,    ^tanl    HiKin^  RHntiH>  ^Itmnaai 
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"  It  is  a  qucstiou,"  says  U«iuiel,  *'  wliich  no 
one  can  positively  answer,  what  pro|>ortion  of 
the  space  witliiii  the  walls  of  Babylon  were 
occupied  by  buildings  ?"  Nor  would  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ruins,  at  this  now  distant 
period,  justify  any  hasty  conclusion  thereon; 
first,  because  many  of  the  heajK  api)earing  as 
mounds  formed  by  ruined  buildings  may  have 
been  caused  in  some  other  way;  and  next, 
because  places  not  now  having  a  vestige  for 
building  material  apparent  on  thein,  may  once 
have  borne  edifices  %v'hich  have  totally  disaj}- 
peared ;  either  of  whicli  ilata  would  give  false 
results.  If  one  were  to  judge  from  such  pre- 
sent appearances  of  the  ground,  the  conclu- 
sion, I  think,  would  be,  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  space  at  the  most  had  been  buJlt 
on,  and  that  two-thirds  thus  remained  ojHsn 
for  cultivated  land. 

Quintus  Curtius  positively  says,  that  tlic 
buildings  were  not  contiguous  to  the  walls, 
but  that  some  considerable  space  was  left  all 
around,  nor  was  the  enclosed  sjiace  entirety 

ceux>U  mfoie  qui  en  ^toient  tej*  tCnioinB  oculaire»,  s'accoT- 
dcnt  bcaucoup  micux  av(^c  un  static  dc  soixantc  sdzc  toiscs 
qu'ttvcc  iiH  iftiulc-  bcniiCTMip  plus  coMrtJ^—Afentoirea  de 
tAcademle  Ro^ah  den  Inscriptions  et  Belles  I^Hres,  ti>ine 
XX  vi.  p.  369. 
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the  proportion  of  open  space  may  be  tliought 
by  nu  means  t>xa^gerut4><l,  luid  consequently 
Uie  extcut  of  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  liowever 
enormous  it  may  appear  when  given  at  its 
highest  Htaiidard,  oiiglit  not  to  be  considered 
as  at  all  beyond  the  truth. 

The  conclusion  then  would  be,  as  Mr.  Rich 
suggests,  that,  great  as  the  actual  sise  of 
Babylon  was,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
bore  no  proportion  to  this,  compared  with  the 
relative  size  and  jKipulation  of  the  capitals  of 
our  oivn  times ;  and  tliat  its  streets,  which 
are  said  to  have  led  from  gate  to  gate  across 
the  area,  through  cultivated  land,  over  which 
buildingii  were    distributed    m    groups    and 

festiva],  while  the  inhabitants  were  dancing,  drinking,  and 
revelling ;  and  as  *  Aristotle  re|x)rtM,  it  IircI  been  taken 
three  days  before  some  pari  of  the  city  perceived  it ;  birt 
^Herudutus'soccuunt  is  more  modest  and  probable,  that  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  city  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
bt-forf  they  who  dwelt  in  the  middle  of  it  knew  any  thing 
of  their  danger." — \eicion  on  the  Prophecies,  p.  166. 

•  Arid.  Polit.  lib.  iii,  cap.  3.  *«  t*  paaa  (oAukuiii  -ifmiv  itiupui  ovu 
airfi«#ai  Ti/MpBi  Till  iraAiBt.  qua  lErtiuai  jiiT»  <li«ta  cnpta,  [uu^cm  ({usin- 
dam  ufbii  noD  aensissc  dicunt.  p.  341,  vol.  i>.  Kdit.  Du  Vat. 

I  Herod,  ibid,  ("a  tf  ^tyafioi  »,ij  tro^wi,  in  wyt-tatt  fl«o  to*  T«i/rp 
Hntii*rBv,  Taw  npi  *•  (iTxara  Tin  iroJti«i  toXowof  up,  itvi  to  fixrcf  ourioi^df 

lu  C<)uc!  mail  mod  uin  narrani  accolir)  quumcnpti  M^prnqtiimteinuuitMS 
pBTto  IncotebatUi  ii  qui  meditcn  urh«in  iocolerent  id  DeKinnL 
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pAtchea.  would  ranrcy.  to  N  inodL*m.  the  idra 
of  rnadx  tlirough  an  cndoMd  district,  rather 
tiuin  the  divinon  and   avenues  of  a  rc^jular 

city 

If  the  rcoMMitniEi  on  litem.-  niimerooii  htta 
oimI  niitlHiriticii  1m.*  thought  to  havr  any  woigfat 
in  rvinoviiiK  the  few  »t>|iTtiu»«  which  ■nt|:ht 
hare  btt*n  urftnl  agnirul  tht*  extent  of  the 
kbIU  of  Bahylon.  and  the  original  BtUMhud 
of  llerodotus  he  tuhiiitti-d,  then  this  nuaed 
wall  at  Al  iilu'imar.  which  is  oflsiinied  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  nicloinire  of  the  city,  will  be 
found  to  bt'  in  the  exoet  plan'  where  oicfa 
fVaginont,  if  any  existed,  might  Iw  expected  la 
be  found. 

Hud  the  city  been  a  perfect  tfquarc,  facing 
the  cardiiwl  iwints,  at  right  an^liit  with  the 
river,  and  luid  thut  river  di\'iflcd  it  exnetly  in 
the  centre,  the  distance  of  Al  Hheiniar.  iirom 
the  mound  of  the  iMujcllilie  or  Makloobe; 
would  then,  indeed,  Ite  greater  tlian  half  the 
extent  offiumcd  for  its  area  ;  as  it  is  at  least  ten 
miles,  and  thi5  on  une  side  of  the  river  only. 
Hut,  an  Kennel  o1>M.'n'L%  vc  are  not  told,  in 
IKwitive  tenn.s  w)u>tlu.*r  the  four  mdes  o4*  Ba- 
bylon fronted  the  four  cardinal  |)oints  of  the 
heavens,  or  not.     I'hc  only  notice  roi> 
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it  is,  where  Diodonis  says,  "  The  Euphrates 
nins  to  the  mutJt,  throwj^ln  tlie  midst  of  Ba- 
bylon," which  may  be  meant  only  in  a  general 
sense.  Some  of  the  early  fanciful  plans  of 
that  city,  where  it  is  not  only  made  to  face 
tlie  cardinal  points,  but  the  river  is  led  tlux)ugh 
it  in  so  straight  a  line  as  to  divide  it  into  two 
equal  parts,  may  therefore  be  justly  disregard- 
ed. Herodotus  merely  says, "  The  great  rivet 
Euphrates  diWdes  Babylon  in  two  parts,  and 
the  walk  meet  and  form  an  angle  with  the 
river  at  each  extremity  of  the  town ;"  without 
specifj'ing  either  eqttal  parts  or  right  angles 
in  either  case. 

Judging  from  the  genera!  course  of  the 
stream,  which  is  now  about  north-cast  and 
south-west,  and  supposing  the  judicious  ar- 
rangement of  giving  the  principal  streets  an 
oblique  direction  to  the  sun.  for  the  sake  of 
greater  shade,  it  is  probable,  that  the  form  and 
direction  of  the  city-walls  were  nearly  those 
which  Rcnnel  has  assumed  for  them,  in  the  ex- 
cellent map  of  the  positions  and  environs  of 
ancient  Babylon,  which  accomfKmies  his  Me^ 
moir.  If  the  stream  then  entered  the  city 
nearer  to  its  north-west  than  its  north-east 
angle,  as  there  delineated,  the  distance  of  ten 
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Mitei  on  ■  eoufie  of  vnt  bv  north  half  notlh. 
lietiPBCii  the  wall  at  Al  llheinuir,  would  tMt 
be  giMlor  thui  rould  be  oibnituxl  within  the 
K|tuu«>  of  fiftcv^  niilea,  though  tioth  these  ob- 
jecU  aro  on  the  mmv  tudc  of  tlir  riri^r ;  ittl^* 
IKMing  tht*  fortiuT  of  tlicM-  to  haT«  been  nm 
tilt*  ( -iMiiAn  or  Sutian  fcate,  in  the  Bouth-cast 
ntri'mity  nf  tbi'  town,  and  the  latter  to  have 
Im'cu  iM*ar  tlie  centre  of  the  eaabern  divisiao. 
with  rvfc*nl  to  ita  U-ngtht  and  cIomo  upon  the 
river*!  bank,  m  it  is  both  diarribed  and  tfband 
to  be. 

Before  vre  de—ided  from  the  ruined  wdL 
which  had  given  ritic  to  all  thi»  ttmin  of  aigii- 
racnt  and  s|Mx'uliition.  wl*  dug  away  9ome  o( 
the  oerumulatnl  rubbuh.  to  cntlract  Mime  frcafa 
brieki  with  titoir  white  eeinmt,  in  the  hope 
tliiit  we  might  lie  able  to  varry  with  us  a  omk 
|ierfect  ii}Mvinit>n  ok  fur  as  Bagdad*  for  the* 
satiitfiirtinn  of  Air.  Kirh.  uhof^c  pre  nous  va- 
luabh*  tiilMitit-K,  and  ccmittant  iiitiTt-Ml  in  all 
that  n>giinh*d  the  niin»  of  liabyUin,  gare  hia 
a  rlaim  to  the  gratitude  of  evrry  one  who 
might  vixit  thiit  interesting  site,  the  ruins  of 
which  lav  i*o  manv  ages  in  darknesit,  unil  n-hich 
he  wan  the  Hrst  to  render  at  all  iuteUigible. 
-   It  was  about  one  o'clock  when  we  raiiouat- 
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ed  our  horses  at  the  foot  of  Al  Hheimar,  to 
return  to  our  companions,  wlioin  we  had  left 
in  the  Sheikh's  tomb.  The  heat  was  now  in- 
tense, at  least  five  degrees  ahove  that  shewn 
by  the  thermometer  on  otir  coming  out,  when 
it  stood  at  135"  in  the  sun ;  but  1  was  too  Im- 
]Mticnt.  to  lose  even  a  moment  in  the  exami- 
nation of  it. 

We  had  the  sun  now  beating  on  our  for^ 
heads,  and  the  wind  blowing  directly  in  our 
teeth,  with  a  glare  reflecttHl  from  the  yellow 
soil,  that  made  the  eyes  ache  to  look  ujwn  it 
My  Koord  guide,  who  was  one  of  the  bravest 
of  men  on  all  other  occasions,  was  dismayed 
and  terrified  at  this,  for  he  talked  of  iiotliing 
hut  the  Simoom  wind,  and  its  sudden  and  fatal 
effects.  We  muffleil  up  our  faces  with  the 
ends  of  the  ketfceah  and  turban  which  we 
each  wore,  poised  our  lances  atToss  the  saddle 
to  admit  of  our  stooping  forward  sufficiently 
to  avoid  the  sun  beating  on  our  brows,  and 
rode  slowly  on,  without  uttering  a  syllable ; 
and  even  when  a  hotter  and  a  stronger  blast 
than  usual  of  the  north-west  wind  came  upon 
us,  we  tunietl  together  to  receive  it  on  our 
backs,  without  exchanging  a  word,  while  our 
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humm  sidled  tcigcthif  Tor  Mfety.  •■  if  par- 

toiing  of  our  own  nenmUoos. 

We  niu-bt.'d  thi*  Slu'ikh'*  tomb  in  about  lulf 
■n  hour,  oui  rlothi*K  HlU*d  vith  aand ;  our  nos- 
Iribv  fni%  nnd  mouth  with  Hner  dust ;  aag 
»kiii  drti'd  up  t»  cmcking  -,  and  both  of 
^parrhcd  aiid  fainting  mth  ihint.  (hir 
patiioM.  whom  wl*  liad  led  ItehiiMl,  had  no* 
tbcr  of  them  &U>|it,  on  nreount  of  ihc  extreme 
heat,  as  they  exprv»sL-d  it,  though  they  wan 
rv|KMing  undiT  the  Hhclicr  of  a  thick  waUed 
building.  Aj  there  renuiined  onlv  aboat  a 
pint  of  water  in  llie  dregN  of  t)io  Umtheni 
bot(U\  and  uurcompaniunn  divliin.*<l  thatnoae 
had  Ikvu  druuL  by  them  in  our  atrnt-nce.  thoi 
■mall  portion  was  iii  ju»tiee  divided  among  m 
aU.  It  wn-ed,  indeed,  hut  Imrely  to  wa^out 
thv  du»t  from  our  nmuthis  without  swallow- 
ing  a  dro{>,  whit-h  haWng  done,  we  mounted 
■gairit  aiul  set  out  together  on  our  way  to 
Hillrih. 

I'he  nnture  of  our  situation  having  nutde  icr 
all  etjual.  our  guide  ami  senant  gave  their 
opinioiiM  on  the  KtejM  best  to  be  takt-tL,  with 
lui  mueh  freedom  aii  ourselves.  It  was  thus 
that  both  of  them  ioHisted   on   our    Itaviiig 
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taken  a  track  too  much  to  the  southward,  and 
pointed  out  a  coui*se,  of  about  north-north- 
west, as  leading  direct  to  Hillali.  The  fact 
itf,  tliat  as  neither  of  tlieni  had  ever  l>een  at 
this  spot  before,  they  recollected  none  of  tlie 
few  leading  objects  which  were  to  be  seen ; 
and,  therefore,  Iiad  the  most  confused  i<lca  of 
the  relative  points  of  hearing.  Tliey  seemed 
like  ships  adrif\  in  a  boundless  ocean,  without 
a  compass  to  steer  by  ;  and,  had  they  been 
alone,  would  probably  neither  have  reached 
Hillali,  nor  even  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
for  the  night.  Mr.  Bellino  was  half  im-lined 
to  follow  their  suggestions,  and  give  the  cast- 
ing vote  in  the  ««*e  ;  urging,  that  their  local 
experience,  and  knowledge  of  the  country 
generally,  gave  them  a  decided  claim  to  be 
heard. 

On  tliis,  as  on  a  thousand  similar  occasions 
perseverance  was  the  only  virtue  to  oppose  to 
wavering  opinions.  1  had  taken  Iwarings  of 
the  great  heaps  near  the  river,  ]>revious  lo  our 
quitting  Al  Hheimar ;  and  having  agiiin  looked 
at  my  compass,  when  those  hea|>s  were  less 
dlKtinetly  visible  from  the  plain,  silently  pur- 
sued a  steady  course.  'Hie  two  advisers  of  a 
more  northern  route  actually  drew  off,  so  that 


am     nu*rn  aptcb  thk  walls  or  s^xtmm- 

«e  gndimlly  mwdcd  fitiai  «k^  othcsr;  wlulr 
Mr.  Bcllimii,  bvinfc  it  fint  undecided  whkfc 
In  rollaw,  krpt  a  miildlr  courne ;  so  that,  n 
w)  liotir  afliT  MHting  out,  we  were  all  » 
wifU'lv  M>pftratcd,  aw  if  we  had  belonged  to 
(lifTrrfnl  jMtrtHM  t»^  Iribm. 

At  U*ii0h  «  point  of  luiion  uflticd  Hadf: 
aft<T  fc*>iiig  over  long  inoumU,  Iving  in  pa- 
rallel nuigM  of  two  aad  three  beside  eadi 
otbiT,  ami  pawing  hc«|](i  of  l>rick  and  pottery,  | 
Kurh  ait  ym»  dncnhcA  on  cominf^  out,  we  dk- 
roTprvd  an  enrkMcd  iipot  of  vrrdurv,  with 
data  ami  other  trccHf  to  which  we  ail,  aa  if  bv  J 
common  mniH'nt,  haitened  in  aearrh  of  wato 
and  Hhiidr.  (hi  rfuchinf? thin  f^ardm,  we  iboad 
an  old  Dervish,  uho  caUed  Kinuielf  thr  ImaOB 
of  a  lanctunnr-  here*,  sacfed  to  Suliiuan  iba 
Daoud  rl  Neb1>e,  or  Solomon  the  son  of  David 
the  Pniphfl.  Wc  alighted  and  threw  our- 
mItoi  iilong  tlu?  ground.  Iteneuth  the  diMie 
of  some  overspreading  Ln*c»;  and  haTinr^- 
tiKfied  our  first  want,  by  drinking  iininodft> 
ratel^  of  Home  bmckiiih  water,  with  wliidi  we 
filled  our  Imtheni  t>oltle  from  an  cnrthen  mr, 
wc  nil  fell  inHcnnibly  asleep,  without  ercn 
fastening  our  homcfl ;  tlieie,  being  ttepmin^ 
H  much  oppreti§ed  by  the  beat  as  ounelveB* 
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crept  under  the  branches  of  the  trees  to  seek 
a  cooler  air,  and,  lying  do^^ii  on  the  grass,  re- 
mauied  peHcdly  still,  while  we  lay  on  and 
near  them,  as  if  we  were  all  members  of  the 
same  weary  fkmily. 

It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  when  we  awoke, 
by  which  time  the  old  Imaum,  or  Sheikh  of 
the  garden,  had  procured  for  us  a  melon,  which 
we  devoured  greedily,  with  some  dried  and 
hard  bread  that  still  remained  in  our  sack, 
niis  done,  we  set  out  again  on  our  way,  and, 
about  an  hour  Iwforc  sun-8t?t,  came  into  the 
great  public  road  from  Bagdad  to  Hillali,  a 
mile  or  two  to  the  south  of  the  ruined  heaps 
of  Babylon,  by  which  we  had  latterly  directed 
our  course. 

Our  approach  to  the  \yank  of  the  Euphrates 
was  through  a  broad  road,  lined  on  each  side 
by  a  high  wall  of  mud,  built,  like  those  of  the 
gardens  of  DamascuK,  of  large  masses  of  earth, 
of  an  oblong  form,  placed  on  their  edges 
instead  of  their  flat  parts,  and  enclosing  thick 
and  extensive  forests  of  tall  and  full-leaved 
date-trees,  now  laden  with  clusters  of  fruit. 

At  sun-set  we  entered  the  eastern  division 
of  Hillah,  or  that  part  of  it  which  lies  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Euphrat^.     It  appeared 
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lo  raiuiit  diiefljr  of  om*  ffwn\  hlrvcU 
direoUy  t<*  the  riven-,  and  luetl  im  «  bwnr,  witli 
•  nttnilicr  of  nncUkr  uf»e»  hnuichiaig  off  fiva 
it  oo  Mirh  litW.  It  ia  rliiMfl  at  ita  wrstrrn 
«*fMl  by  n  XarfU'  iliNir,  thnm^h  wliirli  irp  no* 
pMBad,  and  i-nnir  iiuini-<liiit4-lv  cmi  the  bnd|Er 
of  boaU,  vrliirh  licri'  foniu  ihr  paasgr  of 
oororouuioiticni  iktohi  the  rivvr.  The  booti 
cowpOBing  thin  bridf[tv  u  wv\\  aa  tlie  road 
foniutl  over  tbria.  urv  butli  iaTfrior  tu  ihoar 
ul'  thf  bridal'  AcnioH  thv  Tigri"  at  K»ndft«*, 
and  n'ndrr  it  iluigimiiu  to  pmw  on  han»- 
Invk  niiion^  a  crowd. 

Wi>  lui|i|M*nfd  tu  Im>  Ihtv  nt  nn  hour  ^\mk 
this  bhdgi*  uuH  |ia,rli(-ularly  thruii^iX,  and  » 
every  |N*reun*N  uttcntiun  was  arrestecl  h\  the 
Mglil  of  Mr.  BellitM  in  nn  European  dreu,  thr 
crowd  prr^Hcd  cloM-r  and  closer  tc^cuthcr,  hn 
the  Miccowiw  halting  oV  the  curious  to 
with  ii|ifn  mouths  uf  iar|uiry  ou  the 
Oiir  Koord  ptiidc.  who  forced  hiti  way  facfbir 
uit,  rode  a  very  Aery  home,  whirh  cvcv;  nonr 
and  tlicii  rfurud  back  un  \u»  hi-t-lg,  and  nude 
the  tioat  over  which  1k>  hii]i)M'ned  to  be,  roll 
firuni  side  lu  side,  tvhi<-h,  giving  a  corrcxpood- 
inf{  motion  to  the  ]>lanks  of  the  bridge,  oevfT 
fuilcd  to  be  followed   by  a  shriek  fruin  thai 
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part  of  the  crowd  who  were  near.  My  com- 
panion, who  rotle  next  in  order,  necessarily 
partook  of  the  general  alarm  ;  and  being  na- 
turally impatient,  gave  vent  to  the  feelings 
of  the  moment,  in  language,  which,  tliough 
no  one  understood,  every  one  interpreted  to 
be  expressive  of  anger ;  while  I,  who  rode  be- 
hind, in  quality  of  his  attendant  or  escort,  Iiad 
enough  to  do  to  keep  off  with  my  lance  the 
train  of  insolent  boys,  who  had  gathered 
round  to  cry  out  "  Frinjee  !  Gaiour  !  Kafi* !" 
(Frank!  Unbeliever.'  Infidel!)  and  pur|x»8ely 
to  jump  on  the  elastic  planks  of  the  bridge^ 
in  order  to  increase  the  general  confusion  and 
alarm. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  mirth 
to  some,  of  fear  to  others,  and  of  vexation  and 
annoyance  to  myself,  that  two  Bedouins  pasti- 
ing  by,  halted  to  address  me,  calling  out 
very  gravely,  "  Va  Arab,  ibn  Arab,"  (You 
Arab,  the  son  of  an  Arab,)  as  a  man  of  pure 
descent  among  the  Israelites  was  usually  c^ed 
"  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.*'  I  thought  their 
inquiry  frivolous,  when  they  asked  rae  if  the 
horseman  before  the  stranger  whom  I  escorted 
was  a  Koord,  I  repUed  in  the  affirmative,  as 
the  shortest  an.swer  I  could  give,  and  which  1 
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itiutifctit  wuukl  prwnit  uiy  fulbpr  qi 
But  I  wu  routAkdi.  Thrv  tint  asked  wiial 
bttntne**  1  couUl  harp  to  be  tmrelluijc  with  a 
Koonl ;  and,  liefurv  I  could  anifwrr,  abtuird  mf 
for  aMOcaating  irith  n  |icof»lr  whuni  the  Axwbt 
of  these  parta  Mwm  to  tule  nicwt  cordiaDj. 
Thu  WM  nrithcr  a  monu'iit  nor  a  place  far 
vxplanatioii,  mi  thnt  I  \ct\  thcin  uodiaturiKd 
in  their  impmsion  of  my  bviiig  an  Arab,  who 
had  Dot  a  |>ro|Mfr  regard  to  tho  honour  of  hit 
noc ;  for  thoiif[h  the  bcnng-  an  escort  to  i 
Frank  and  a  Chriittiaii  wenied  by  do  nwm 
obrjectionnblo  to  ttwm.  yet  |Mirtakinf^  that  of- 
flee  with  a  Koont  «ruit  lalki-d  of  a«  if  it  wei«u 
indelible  Ktain  u|kmi  the  Anib  character. 

-  El  burad  ul  llUb  V'—-  Praiiw  he  to  God  T 
— ^vraii  heard  fVorn  tirenty  tongues  at  ooce,  m 
we  made  our  hut  »tep  (turn  the  bridj^  upon 
•  firmer  footing,  and  •*  Mosb  AlUh  !"  and  *'Suli 
Salamee  f"  (cries  of  womler  and  sclf-congiatu- 
lation  on  arriving  at  the  other  side  of  the 
Htr«ain  in  wfety,)  followed,  aa  if  wc  had  eacapcd 
from  the  horrun  of  a  stonu  at  sea,  rather  thaa 
from  the  dangers  of  a  floating  bridge  in  a  cabi 
and  not  a  niptd  river. 

As  well  em  the  confusion  of  our  paasafp 
across  it  would  admit,  I  observed  the  lengtli 
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of  the  bridge  to  measure  a  hundred  and 
ninety-five  horse-paces,  wliich  would  not  be 
far  short  of  the  stadium  assigned  by  Strabo  to 
the  breiidth  of  the  Euphrates  at  Babylon,  par- 
ticularly as  the  bridge  is  in  the  narrowest 
part.  Mr.  Niebuhr  makes  the  stream  here 
four  hundred  Danish  feet ;  Mr.  Rich,  by  a 
graduated  line,  seventy-five  fathoms,  or  four 
hundred  and  fifty  English  feet ;  and  its  ave- 
rage bivadth,  througli  the  site  of  the  whole 
ruins,  may  be  taken  as  from  four  hundred  and 
fifty  to  five  hundred  and  fifty,  the  greatest 
breadth  being  thus  one-fifth  less  than  the  sta- 
dium assigned.  This  is  narrower  than  the  Ti- 
gris at  the  bridge  of  Bagdad,  by  ninety-two 
horse-paces,  or  nearly  one-thirtl,  according  to 
my  measurement  of  it  in  going  across.  Its 
depth  here  was  found  by  Mr.  Rich,  in  the 
month  of  May,  to  be  two  and  a  half  fathoms, 
erroneously  printed  "  twenty-one  fathoms"  in 
the  Memoir  in  "  Les  Mines  de  I'Orient."  Not- 
withstanding, however,  that  the  stream  is  thus 
narrow,  its  current  appeared  to  run  at  a  rate 
of  less  than  two  miles  jk-t  hour ;  while  the  Ti- 
gris at  Bagdad,  at  the  moment  of  our  crossing 
it,  ran  certainly  at  the  fidi  rate  of  three,  and 


Wc  foTTMl  our  way  wiU 
cullv  thr»ti|ili  tlic  cromb  ooUut-ted  at  the 
door  h\  which  ihu  western  (purtcr  of  HiUih 
U  guanlc*!.  like  iu  cutcm  one  towards  tte 
bridgi* ;  unit  f^>tting  socm  aftennuib  to  the 
kbui,  the  diarhorgc  of  anillcr)'  frotn  the  go- 
Vfmor'ft  mntU'Ticc  in  the  town  aiinounced  the 
appetrancf  ul'  tlu>  moon  of  Rnnuiiaii-  As  oil 
nithout  M.'nnc^  aoiw;  anil  biutk*  bikI  riotoos 
exultation,  wc  contlnctl  oumdves  nithin  the 
ntmvHitM'rai.  miflicicntly  h»ppy.  after  our  &- 
ti^iiin^  And  huniing  t'xctintion,  to  And  n  pUee 
of  yheltcr,  rdrvMhiiK'nt,  iind  rt'posc. 


• CHAPTER  XL 

VISIT    TO    THE    TOWElt  OF    BABEL  AND    TEMPLE 
OF  BELUS,    OR  THE  B1R8  NIMROOD. 

July  27th. — Our  first  duty  was  to  send  the 
letters,  with  which  Mr.  Rich  had  kindly  fur- 
nished us,  to  the  governor  of  Hillah,  and  to 
a  powerful  Arab  of  the  same  town,  named 
Esau  Bek.  The  former  was  inaccessible,  being 
with  his  Harem ;  but  the  latter  had  no  sooner 
received  our  letter,  than  he  sent  to  announce 
his  intention  of  visiting  us. 

It  was  about  noon  when  he  arrived  ai 
the  caravanserai,  accompanied  by  a  younger 
brother,  and  a  large  train  of  servants.  During 
the  interview,  after  he  had  assured  us  that  he 
was  the  slave  of  our  wishes,  and  that  the  exe- 
cution of  our  orders  and  the  safety  of  our 
persons  were  on  his  head,  both  for  the  high 
respect  he  bore  towards  otir  nation,  and  his 
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pmonal  CTtwm  fnr  iU  nWr  repmenUitiTr  iT 
fiaptad,  wc  n-jM-atitl  to  him  what  had 
already  KUiUtl  in  thi*  U>tU'r.  ihut  t\w  o(>jfrt 
our  oomiit^  thiu  far  wu  to  rixit  the  ruin  called 
ttic  Bin  Nimrood,  In  thi*  «rf«l.c^m  iXvcrt,  and 
wv  itxed  on  ux  iia\y  hour  on  tl»e  fc41oiriiig 
innmiitK  fur  coinincntinp  our  journey :  he 
then  (|iutted  ua,  with  a  |ironiiiiP  that  all  ahodd 
hv  rt?)ul^  for  <mr  Matting  out  at  tlic  hour  ami 
in  the*  niBiin«:r  vc  dttdn-d. 

In  t)ie  njumc  of  thi-  <ln>,  wp  had  reeemd 
information  ufn  riut  lui%'ing  token  place 
thi-  houHc  of  the  governor  on  llie  jii 
cTening,  in  which  one  iiuui  was  kilktl 
wounde*!.  TUa  cireuinxtonoc,  added  to  tlit 
notoriouHl}'  Ittd  cluirocter  of  the  |ioo|>le  of 
llilbh.  who  murder  itieir  govi-mofH  and  aiB»> 
dnatc*  eut:h  other  with  impunity,  n-ith  the  ia- 
solence  luid  contempt  which  tliey  moniicsled 
towards  ni}'  Kuru[K*an  cum|Ninion  as  we  en- 
tered the  town,  induced  u&  lo  remain  quiechr 
within  the  khan  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

JvLV  28tlt — Wc  were  on  honurhttcJc  bcfoie 
daylight,  and  re|)uircd  to  the  lioutK.-  of  Bsao 
Bek,  to  receive  our  escort  for  the  viai  t  to  the 
temple  of  Belus,  or  Birs  Nimrood.     We  'were 
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here  joine<l  by  the  younger  brother  of  this 
chief,  and  sLx  horsemen,  all  well  mounted  and 
armed,  under  whose  protection  we  lefl  the 
town. 

The  dawn  had  just  began  to  break  as  we 
went  out  of  the  miserable  mud-walls  which 
encompass  Hillah  on  the  west.  These  are 
built  on  ati  inclined  slope,  turretted  along  the 
top,  and  barely  aer\*e  the  piu^>se  of  a  check 
against  the  intrusion  of  the  Desert  Arabs. 
Within  these  walls  is  a  large  and  high  nioimd 
of  rubbish,  the  surface  of  wliich  is  covered 
with  fragments  of  broken  pottery,  burnt 
1  bricks,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  which 
I  at  first  conceived  to  be  the  ruin  of  some 
large  mass  of  Babylonian  building:  but  on  a 
closer  inspection,  it  appeared  to  have  bcttn 
gradually  accumulated  from  the  rejected  ma- 
terials of  which  the  town  itself  is  built,  and 
which  were  apparently  all  brouglit  from  the 
ruins  of  Babylon. 

We  went  out  from  the  to^vn  in  nearly  a 
westerly  direction,  keeping  close  to  the  south- 
em  edge  of  long  and  liigh  mounds,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  formed  the  banks  of  the  canal 
leading  from  the  Euphrates  into  tills  western 
plain.     In  less  than  an  hour  we  left  this>  and 


^ 


■i  nurr  to  tbk  nHrui  <ir  babkx. 

going  off  MMT  Noutht'rlv.  <lircctrd   our  ctmnr 
■traijcht    towmnls    tlw    riiimMl    oKmuinvnt  a( 
whi(*li  np  hml   vnmv   in   M>art.'h«    and  vbov 
tonvring  lu-ijrhl    Ih-^ii    tu    nhcu-   tt«vir  fl<Hi 
thi'  inumeiit  of  tlu'  <Li\-ligbt   lieinK  broadlf 
oiN'mnl.      lU  apptaramv.  as  we  npproaclied  it 
wnii  that   of  a  fallen  und    iUhiivciI    |n'ranbi 
with  tin*  |M>rUuii  of  n  tower  mnaininj^  on  ib 
•luintiiil ;  ami  cvrrr  Ktrp  thai  vrc  drew  nema 
to  it,   impremed  lu  nion'  ami  iiioru   with  i 
eonvirtion,  thnt  thiRwaK  hv  far  the   mat^t  ctm- 
vfiictioiiH  of  all  tilt*  iitoniiiiipnts  of   Babvkm. 
of  which  any  rfmainn  art'  now   to  he  tTscrd. 
Mill  grndiiJilly  Htn'nftthemtl  tin*  opiiiioD  thil 
it  WW  the  ndL^tnititl  Tower  or  l^^rnplr  cf 
JupitiT  Ik-lufi,  which    hml   liren   Noiif^t    lor, 
wid  u  the  exjilurtrnt  roiiHiiliTeil  even   mvf- 
niiiecl,  nmuiif!  the  ruined  lte»|M  im   the  other 
side  of  the  Kit)>lir»ti>!i. 

We  hml  no  sooner  rewhwl  the  npot,  thin 
u'e  aKceiulef]  haittily  on  itM  wextern  nide.  over 
a  very  f(tee|)  hill,  fonned  of  the  broken  frag- 
mentw  Hrciimnlnteil  minifi  itN  lNLst%  and  all 
evidently  fallen  from  the  top.  When  we  hod 
gained  itji  (iiiniiiiit,  iind  ntttventl  breath  b\ 
rcfltinjc  for  a  few  ininut<*s  innon^  the  rock-liki- 
inawicv  ol'  the  niin  there,  our  firat  duty 
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to  note  the  bearings  of  surrouuding  objects 
for  the  pur|)ose  of  fixing  more  accurately  the 
relative  jwsition  of  this  monument  ;*  since, 
from  the  loose  description  of  Pere  Emanuel, 
it  had  been  admitted,  by  Kennel,  to  be  within 
the  site  of  Babylon,  antl  from  the  hasty  ac- 
count of  Kiebuhr,  it  had  been  thrown  with- 
out that  site,  for  at  least  two  or  three  miles 
beyond  the  walls,  though  both  of  these  tra- 
vellers described  the  same  identical  ruin. 

The  direction  of  Kcrbcla,  or  Mesjid  Hus- 
sein, was  pointed  out  to  us  in  a  north-west 
diretTtion,  antl  of  Mesjid  AH  in  a  southern 
one ;  but  though  the  morning  was  Iwautifully 
clear,  and  the  hour  favourable  for  seeing  to  a 
great  distance,  neither  the  oue  nor  the  other 
were  at  this  moment  visible.  It  was  called  a 
day's  journey  from  hence  to  each,  without 
any  one   being  able  to  specify  the  number 

•  Bearing  lak«n  by  (."onipa*.*  from  tlic  Euiiimit  of  tin; 
Birs  Ninirood  : — Mound  of  Mujcllilii',  or  MtiktiiiilK-,  N.  E. 
by  N.  10  niilfs.— Mesjid  el  Slioms,  at  Hcllali.  N.  E.  by  E. 
a  iniltfH. — Kiff  cl  YahfMMla,  the  Twnb  of  Exckiel,  S.  "J 
milL'K. — Klinn  Dubbey,  S.  W.  by  S  8  miles.— Kluui  GIih- 
Di'iia,  W.  by  S.  i  S.  a  miles. — Fin>t  Luke,  ur  Murali,  S.  W. 
to  W.  S.  W.  2  miloa.— Second  Lake,  or  Jlarsh,  from  W.  3i 
milcf,  t«  y.  N.  W.  8  iiiiW.— Tliinl  Lake,  or  Mnntb,  N.W. 
til  N.  K.  bv  N.  2  to  Smiles. 
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of  Iwuni;  and  the  Whan>  lucntioncxl  in  thr 
bearingB  wre  Miid  (o  be  on  the  direct  read 
flmn  Mojid  Ah  to  Mmjid  lIuweiB.  a  road  id 
notoricHulT  inffinnl  \n-  ttK*  Desert  Anbi  Id 
thr  wr*twanl  of  il,  that  itut  a  y<«r 
without  Q  nuintuT  of  IVniaii  pil^rriins 
•tripped  aiul  plundered,  whether  in 
pwtira  or  uU>ne, 

I  inquintl  |mrtiruliirlv  nfter  the  ruined  ale 
called  HniiMU,  or  liouna.  hy  the  native^  nd 
MipiKmift  to  mark  tin-  place  of  the  anoffi* 
Bomnippa  of  Stmho,  the  Bonitu  oC  I^iokn;. 
aixl  the  Bynria  of  Justin.*  the  pla(*c  to  v)mk 
AlcuimliT  rctiii'd  when  hr  wits  u-am<>d  bv  tilt 
CltaldcuiM  not  to  enter  itabylon  hy  the  eaat 
Near  u  this  place  wan  to  lu,  Iwwevcr.  and 
rummunly  a<t  it  wiu  tbouf(ht  to  be  knofai 
among  the  iMWple  of  the  country-,  there  m* 
but  one  of  all  our  party  who  did  not  abso- 
lutely deny  ita  existence,  contending  that 
Bounta,  or   Bim,  were  but  different   wa^'s  of 


mytn  not  to  enter  thu  dty,  tmiid  Msdc  lo  D^-nu,  ■  eiti 
tierrtoftirv  unpc»|4td.  on  thr  olhrr  ddeof  the  Huiihrab*. 
but,  bcinj;  importuned  hj  Anaxorchiis  the  philoiaplMrt  to 
Inpiar  the  pmajtn  of  tOMf^aata  m»  TalM-  ami  iituwrtmn,  br 
afterwtutl*  irtumrd  to  (he  dty — Ju*/in,  chap.  xU. 
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pronouncing  the  same  word,  which  was  no 
otiier  than  the  name  of  the  place  on  whidi  we 
stood.  The  Aral),  who  admitted  the  existence 
of  this  disputed  sjwt,  under  the  name  given, 
pointed  it  out  in  a  south-east  direction,  but 
said  it  was  not  visible  from  hence.  He  knew 
not  the  accurate  distance  from  this  sj^Mt,  but 
supposed  it  to  be  four  hours'  brisk  journey. 
Tills  also  he  said  was  about  its  distance  from 
Hillah,  adding,  that  it  was  fully  an  hour's 
ride  from  the  west  of  the  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  therefore  could  not  be  ^dsited 
mthoul  a  large  escort,  on  account  of  the 
character  of  the  Aralw  who  encamp  near  the 
spot. 

The  view  from  hence,  in  every  direction, 
was  most  dreary:  a  few  distant  lines  of  date- 
groves  was  all  tliat  relieved  the  eastern  waste, 
marking  the  course  of  the  river  through  the 
plain ;  and  to  the  westward  all  was  one  yel- 
low Desert,  seemingly  a.s  destitute  of  animal 
as  of  vegetable  life.  Between  us  and  tlie  edge 
of  these  sandy  wilds  was  a  line  of  marshes, 
lakes,  and  morasses — for  at  different  periods 
of  the  year  they  deserved  the  name  of  either 
— so  that  the  state  of  the  country  here  at 
least  had  seemingly  vmdergone  very  little  al- 


Mi  VBUT  m  Tint  tovcR  4>r  RAnr.i- 

it*niiion  tdiKt*  the  time  of  Babvlott's  foundi- 
tion  or  d«w?.* 

Wc  could  tnirr  no  raitigEe  at  a  wnll  in  tb 
(lircTtion,  ctilMT  in  thr  >liapt>  af  mounds,  or 
otbenrtM*,  throiiglioiil  all  the  raiifpe  of  tm 
v\cvf.  It  ifi  tmr,  that  the  ntuation  of  a 
nmr  manibc^  and  looae  Mnda  woukJ  be 
Ihrourahle  to  ica  mnnning  riaiblc  fiir  waj 
ImfTth  of  lime  oAcr  it  had  bevn  once  broken 
down  :  ami  it  k  not,  prrhnjiis  ifflprobttble,  hot 
that  it  might  hnrp  hecti  more  neglcMrtcd  in  tUli 
quarter  thuii  t'lspwhcrt*  fTom  the  tinct  dcdiiw 
of  lUhylnn,  lu  the  loral  feattirrs  oftbe  aitlB- 
tion  in  ita  mnrHlim.  monuwca,  and  looac  sukL 


*  »•  II  ii  tanmrlul  mrurUtikv  UuU  oop  trf*  laifali**  |»iv 
phcdr*cuorvniit)ft  Babylonu  csttilvd  (xxi.  1.)  '  The  iMirdn 
ei  thv  ilnrrt  <•/  the  nm,*  or  radkrr,  '  of  ihr  plain  i^the  vi.' 
for  Babylon  ww>  Mated  in  ■  plain,  and  ■urroundMl  bv  water 
Thr  pntprMly  c/  tba  •%ffn»dan  eead^%  in  thU,  not  adt 
thai  uv  Ufn*  cuUwlioM  of  vmtcn  to  Uu.-  tviiaital  tf^  u 
ciiUiil  '  «  MB,*  but  abu  thai  thr  placn  iil>uut  Itabj'lm,  m 
"f  Abydmui  JofariB*  ui  out  of  HcgaMbtim,  are  wad  tnm 
thr  bngraning  m  have  Itnn  nrrrwhelmnl  <rith  ««atcr«,  and 
to  kav»  hnm  callvd  •  Uw  mm.'  " — Xneion  tm  »km  AiyAi 
«iei.  p.  161. 

MM,  laquil,  leu  hmt  oauia  >ai  ttdr  kL  nutKi  aquW  atmm  hte«, 
■viiqM  BooltM  ftpptOili.      Koab.  Pmp.  Enag.  Ub.  \\,  og^  41 
fk  ur.  Ult.  Vifrri. 
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offeix^  a  |>crninnent  obstacle  to  in%*asion  on 
that  side.* 

In  reasoning  on  the  jiositions  of  the  great 
gates  of  the  tity.  Major  Ueimel  says,  "  It  may 
indewl  be  concluded,  that  there  were  fewer 
gates  and  ooiiiinunicationit  with  the  country* 
on  the  west  than  elsewhere,  for  it  is  said,  tliat 
Alexander  wishe<l  to  enter  the  city  by  the 
yfmi  after  his  return  from  Indiii,  in  order  to 
avoid  tlie  evil  foretold  by  the  wwtlisayers,  but 
he  was  eompelled  to  give  up  the  attempt  by 
reiison  of  the  marches  and  niorusses  on  ihiit 

•  The  Chal(li,»n  scx>ths«ycrs  cntrt-alcd  Alexander  rot  lo 
onTcr  thiK  citv  nl  nil  n1  thiit  partiiriiUr  time  of  h'w  Iteitig 
alHMit  to  Ao  so,  wliiclj  was  on  his  return  from  Dcbataiia.  and 
upon  his  exiMdition  n^inst  the  Co«jieAii$  :  and  he  ridiculed 
this  ocHHce  tty  rt'jx-fititij^  a  *.mirica\  line  ugiutist  diviiies, 
from  the  Grcfk  ]kxM  Euriiiiden.  Tlicv  then  desired  him  at 
last  not  to  enter  it  with  his  face  westward,  but  to  go  round 
on  the  other  «rf(?  of  the  citj,  «nd  enter  it  with  his  face  to- 
wards the  etui.  This  he  wan  n-soUiHi  to  ei>m]>ly  willi,  I>ut 
the  difficulty  of  the  road,  w/iick  teas  bttfk  watery  and 
marshy,  forcefl  him  to  chtuige  that  reMiliiliun.  He  even 
niotle  tile  attempt  tu  bring  his  whole  anny  ruuml  here,  and 
enter  the  city  at  iheir  head,  from  the  west  :  for  which  pur. 
jMHC  he  cruvMvd  the  {^upWrntCN,  and  iiiiireliLil  along  it) 
western  banlc  to  the  northward,  having  that  river  on  bis 
riyht,  but  from  the  ground  llu'realHnit  Iwing  all  an  im- 
pnmahle  moratg,  he  wa.t  obliged  to  abandon  his  dc»ign  as 
iniprncticable.— jirriflM,  b.  vii.  c.  16,  IJ. 


rmiml  al>out  Bnbvlon  made   a 
nonbcr  of  towrn  in  tho  nnturc  of 

ry  for  the  drft-mv  of  the  walU. 
b  i4Mrtlv  tht>  ftUlf  of  the  oounln'  at  titc  ptc>- 
•lilt  rooincnt,  ami  tlic  ewCem  limit  of  theat 
nuurshrs  m'tn  to  occupy  nearly  the  same  place 
M  andently,  or  to  \mm  doae  upon  wliat 
inifcht  he  mippoMcl  to  have  been  the  weateni 
boundary  of  the  Babylonian  wulL 

In  turning  fhim  tlK>  Mirroundinf^  objectx  to 
CDtainino.  for  n  niumoiit  iho  niorc  striking  one 
on  uhirh  wr  .stood,  wc  found  it  to  Ik.*  b  Ktcep 
pyrnniidid  iKnith  lining  to  the  heifcht  of  two 
hundixtl  ftft  uIkjvc  the  level  of  the  Hurround- 
jng  soil,  and  having  the  vesteni  side  of  a  brick 
building  on  iXa  stitnmit,  rising  to  the  height  of 
fifty  feet  mon*.  'V}\e  wwitem  face  of  the  heap 
is  the  mottt  dcMtroyed^  Iteing  worn  down  into 
a  deep  furrotr  in  the  loose  nibbisli.  probably 
by  the  operation  of  the  fttrong  I>esert  winds 
from  that  qnarter,  The  cnstem  and  southern 
faces  are  in  diffiTcntdegretsi  of  greater  pertec- 
tion,  ami  the  Mmthem  is  the  niomt  perfect  of 
■11.  At  the  foot  of  the  mound  may  be  traced 
*  Sev  Attuh,  b.  m  f  Book  ii.  di^  1. 
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a  step,  scarcely  elevated  above  the  plain,  ex- 
ceeding in  extent,  by  several  feet,  the  true 
base  of  the  building.  Within  tins,  the  edifice 
eoramences  rising  in  high  and  distinct  stages^ 
receding  one  within  another,  in  a  proportion 
of  width  about  equal  to  their  resiwctive  ele- 
vations. 

The  first,  or  lowermost  of  these,  shews  only 
some  of  its  interior  work,  where  a  pit  has  been 
formed  near  the  outer  edge  of  tlie  base,  by 
the  apparent  clearing  away  of  the  rubbish 
there,  perhaps  in  search  after  bricks.  It  ia 
remarkable,  that  the  1.  ricks,  though  large  and 
firmly  made,  are  merely  sun-tlried,  and  ce- 
mented either  by  bitumen  or  mortar,  but  with- 
out reeds.  The  lower  part  of  the  structure 
was  composed  orsun-dric<l  bricks  witliin,  and 
a  facing  of  furnace-baked  bricks  without,  cor- 
responding with  the  upper  parts  of  the  build- 
ing as  they  now  exist,  and  with  the  appear- 
ance of  all  the  vestiges  around  the  base. 
This  is  exactly  consistent  with  the  first  fea- 
ture of  the  Tower  of  Belus,  as  noted  by  Major 
Rennel,  where  he  says — "  It  may  l>o  conclud- 
ed that  the  uppermost  stories  consisted  more 
of  masonry  than  of  earth ;  but  the  lower  cliiefly 
of  eartlif  which  was  retained  in  its  place  by  a 
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VMt  amll  of  miwtrivd  brickm  iho  ouut 
or  fscin^  oT  wliicli  wu  aiinpcMcd  of  suc^ 
had  undi'r;^nc  tlic  o|iLTaliun  of  lire." 
laym  **  thuL  tbc  w/m  ut'  (Iw  tower  wen 
httrut  tirickfi.*' 

The  aecoiul  htage  of  tliu  beap^  which 
cede*  nilhiii  thr  fin»l  in  about  t)tc  propor 
of  thi*  lu'i}iht  of  thin  from  i\w  bune,  fthcus  tl 
nortli-vaiit  mnglv  of  its  t!XU*rior  front  movt  ihs-^ 
UncxXy.  Thu  is  fiullifiin>  ibrltnctUod  in 
vi(.*w  of  the  riLstrni  fiitv  o(  lliu  monumenl 
a»  dniut)  bv  ^Ir.  Kil-Ii,  omi  riigreved  to 
pau}'  Ittit  Memoir  uii  liabyloii ;  but  from 
UruwingH  having  bivii  ntlut-nl  liy  the  edil 
of  Um"  -  Mineii  *le  lOricnt*"  in  irhieh 
wcTv  originally  inficrti*d,  to  m>  giuall  a 
the  elfL-ft  of  tliiit  apiH-amiicf  is  lew  utrikiiw.^ 
It  is  nevertlu'lcNS  siiflkicntly  visible,  even 
thatM-ule.  to  be  referretl  to  an  a  corroboraCic 
of  the  :ti«('rtioii  here  made.  The  whole 
this  angle,  an  fur  an  it  can   be  iracetl,     is 


*  8*r  the  ralAtivo  (mmiunu  and  prcwnt  upert   of 
prtndpal  Bal),vl<Ntiui  rdificn  vpnkrn  uf  in  tbU  Work,  il 
iIm-  IithngT«]iliir  r«iprlc»  'if  tHi'  Plan  ami  View*  of  Mr, 
t«kea,  bv  pernuHiioo,  fmni  tlir  plain  accatnpanTUlff  hU 
giiMl   Menuor  (n  *•  !<«•  MIom  de  rOriMd,"  md 
oiiumK  Uw  IlluNtnuJiitu  ut  the  prvmit  Voluow. 
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bitriit  brick,  tlioiigh  sun-tlricd  bricks  and  loose 
earth  may  occupy  the  interior  of  the  mass,  as 
not  more  than  a  few  feet  in  thickness  are  seen 
jutting  out  beyond  the  general  surface  of  the 
rubbish. 

Still  above  this,  is  a  third  stage,  a  fragment 
of  which  may  be  perceived  in  Mr.  Rich's  view 
of  the  western  front  of  the  heap ;  this  recedes 
witliin  the  second,  in  the  same  pro^wrtion  as 
the  second  within  the  first ;  and,  like  it,  is  ap- 
parently formed  of  furnace-bake<l  I>ricks,  for 
the  exterior  surface  which  now  projects  beyond 
the  loose  fragments  of  the  general  ruin. 

Above  them  all,  rises  the  fourth  and  last 
existing  stage,  which  is  delineated  in  the  a[>- 
parent  tower  that  crowns  the  summit  of  the 
whole.  The  standing  part  of  this  upper  stage 
is  a  solid  wall  of  brick,  about  fifty  feet  in 
height,  from  the  lowest  part  of  its  base  \isible 
on  the  cast,  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  ami  fifteen 
in  thickness,  though  both  these  last  dimensions 
seem  to  lessen  gradually  on  ajjproaching  the 
Bummit.  The  upper  edge  of  this  wall  is  «o 
broken  and  irregular,  as  to  prove,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  it  did  not  terminate  the  pile ;  but 
that  above  this  there  were  other  stages,  now 
destroyed.     The  wall  of  this  ruin  is  now  rent 
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mmM  would  luve  tiLt'n  ineffiectuol. 
alBpiiMiig  Hnnncsn  of  iU  moeonry,  wturb 
rcmlfrrd  thi*  whole  fabric  in  stn.'nf!:tii  like  oot 
Milul  block.  Hwl  thU  liccn  itie  orifonal  mim- 
init  or  the  buiUlin}^  und  tlic  (ire  usteU  ben- 
been  that  of  sacrifice  or  adoration,  a*  might 
be  vuggented  by  tboac  wlio  wouhl  itifcr,  trooi 
the  visible  eflertM  of  thin  elfiiicut,  tliat  the 
Bin  Nimrood  was  an  ancient  Are- temple,  the 
TitrifliHl  n|)pr«ruicc  would  have  bceo  aeea  m 
well  in  the  standing  port  of  the  wall,  aa  is 
that  which  ia  fidlon.  and  in  both  only  on  the 

BteuluA,  whkli  b  firudtttrd  by  Valerius,  and  quoted  fioa 
fafan  lir  "VHringa,  tlwt  ■  kb^  of  pMntiU,  or  onv  rf  (ft 
peers  aurpMiii^  all  thv  tantma  tyrant*  tn  crurltY,  iwJUiJ 
m  nrt  of  pualAwinU  b«it  cent  maoy  uf  (lii.-  IMiylaaint. 
■nil  Ttir  trifling  csuim-^  intn  tUtiry,  anil  burnt  thr  Urvm 
and  umtt  of  tlv  imnplr*  at  Ilahybm,  and  tknioUalMd  tfe 
beat  pam  of  tbc  city.  ThU  hajipcnnl  about  *  himAy 
and  fturty  yian  \xtare  Chriu.' — A'mrftm  an  /W    rtBplm 

*  Vuwf.  Cow.   u  Immmw.  op  UM.  f.  m.  nA.  1.   f^gt^m  ttm 
nftm  fcymw  «.  r.  X.  Eitina,  PwA»nau  m  (doewt  Val^fas  ife. 

PlHtw  W|li  IwpMi.  w  rittBmirtttMli  tamfart*  kisiorfNi,  m 

tocu  Jwtiid  M  AdMinri}  faom  tlj^icwu,  cuixtoi  [jtwrooa 
•iaMna,  uMim  mwtlk»  paM  |iiaflill  FlaiMKa  mm  Babjiaaai 
kvfbai  da  fwuito  MVtau  addlcloi,  m»  oaul  feMlb>  »  MMlmt  db. 
inhaadUa  MtmL  Poraai  qway  «  MaagUa  dvlobfa  lUbrlooa  n 
lndiilft,iE|MiUNnna»ii«aqwaAkiliia  vfwuL  AoiKla  ohm  «^ 
nv»»  SelMndanaa,  uniit  idaNdiiai  CXXX  ule  £.  V.  nni 


AND  TEMPLE  OF  EELIS.  ST» 

interior  surface  of  the  enclosure,  wliich  tTie 
fire  might  l>e  supposed  to  have  occupied. 
Here,  however,  the  fallen  masses  bear  evident 
proof  of  the  operation  of  fire  having  been 
continued  on  theni,  as  well  after  they  were 
broken  donn  as  before,  since  every  jKirt  of 
their  surface  has  been  so  equally  exposed  to 
it,  tliat  many  of  them  liave  acquired  a  ro\ind- 
ed  form,  and  in  none  can  the  ])lacc  of  scjiara- 
tion  from  its  adjoining  one  be  traced  by  any 
appearance  of  superior  freshness,  or  any  ex- 
emption from  the  influence  of  the  destroying 
flame.* 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  all  other 
means  of  destruction  having  been  found  in- 
effectual, from  the  solidity  of  the  brick- work  of 
wliitrh  the  upper  part  was  composed,  the  aid  of 
fire  was  called  in  for  that  purpose;  and  this 
element,  when  well  fed  in  a  closed  building, 
would  produce  nearly  the  effects  wliich  ^vc  see, 
namely,  the  splitting  of  one  jiortion  of  the  wall 
in  a  deep  fissure ;  the  breaking  down  of  the 
other  into  hirge  masses,  still  presenting  its 
layers  of  brick  distinct  and  imc|>arable  from 

•  "  Thiifl  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  The  hroad  wslls  of 
Bnliylun  sliojl  ix-  iiltcrly  broken,  uiul  her  high  gates  ahtUl 
bi-  bifTtit  tcit/i  ^fire-" — Jeremiah,  chap,  li-  v.  68. 


K*  THTT  TO  Till  TOWUI  Or  BaSICI. 

i\w  Xvnadiv  of  tlK'ir  cement :  the  ritrifiouioa 
of  tuch  m&Mi's  afWr  tbt^y  bad  thus  £ilk.ii  into 
the  \Kn\y  nf  the  tirr,  by  its  cnvelopirij^  then 
all  onmiid  ns  loqg  u  any  boat  amtinucvl:  and 
liutly,  tlie  entire  fall  of  Home  of  the*  disjointed 
poTtifiii*  of  llie  wall,  thutt  vioU-iitly  n*pttntcd 
from  tbi*  nT«t.  T\m  wimld  Ik*  tlic  natonl 
cAct  of  lliv  uppliiiitioii  of  tin.*  within  may  of 
die  rtigiin.  even  the  upiMrmiost,  and  if  appbcYl 
to  any  of  the  lower  onea,  wutUd,  in  adclitioo 
1o  tin*  «arae  efllvts,  pmducx'  tbi-  underrnining 
and  overthrowing  every  jMirt  of  the  stxuctun 
alwvc* 

From  the  wimmit  of  this  rutn,  wc  coidd 
diKover  plainly  tlie  ventigm  uf  a  quadrangu- 

*  It  wouU  *pp*w  ih"  AlvXMtnAer  himmAt  IiacJ  mi  lifiiiil 
In  thr  p«l  Rdua,  aoi]  unmI  [WoIiahlT  in  thi*  trrv  t<Yn|4r; 
bttt  what  warn  the  nUurc  tif  tbr  ftocnfitv  i*  nnl  mrabuMd. 
"  On  Alrxawkr**  narcMag  from  Aibt-la,  after  the  ddaK 
of  llwiii*,  ttruf[hl  to  Babvlon.  Ihr  gatn  of  thai  wmt  atj 
■rrrlhnntn  I1M-11  tt)  him,  anil  pnicwiwuii  of  the  prfaia  bqJ 
ehirfc  nf  tbr  pmpic  went  imii  lo  iim-t  him,  alTvwing  Imn 
gnml  pfta,  Bul  dirllTcrinx  tbr  cit5,  lh«  tower,  and  tbo  wuyti 
trcamra,  tntu  hU  liamU.  AlcKaodn-,  entering  tlw  city,  ena*. 
mawkd  the  liabvluniim  to  rvtmilJ  the  temples  wfakk 
Xcnteihad  dc»)n>vnl.  and  mpiriaUy  the  Igmpta  -f  ftiihi. 
wboin  Ihc  Italt_vt(ii]lai»  wonhtirpnl  a»  tbar  dikf  ipod,  aatl 
lu  whiNn  t)r  hiniM-lf,  h^  ihr  afl«icc  (»f  tl>c  ('(lakWui  pric»C»» 
uScivil  Mcrilicc-' —  Justin,  buuk.  til  c1ij|>-  16. 


fl 
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\ar  enclosure  round  the  whole  pile,  as  noted 
ako  by  Mr.  Rich.  It  is  most  \isible  on  the 
west  aad  north,  its  angle  of  meeting  bearing 
from  us  about  west-north-west,  and  its  general 
distance  from  the  base  of  the  great  heap  ap- 
pearing to  I)e  about  a  hundred  yards,  or  its 
whole  square  something  more  than  three  hun- 
dred yards  on  each  side.  In  an  eastern  direc- 
tion from  thi»  ruined  pile,  and  separated  from 
its  foot  by  a  clear  space,  from  which  it  might 
be  inferred  that  it  never  joined  the  pile  itself, 
is  a  mound  of  ruins,  equal  in  elevation  to 
those  assumed  for  the  palaee  and  the  lianging 
gardens  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  this  is 
of  an  oblong  form,  extending  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  a  furlong  in  breadth, 
of  uiie<^|ual  surface,  and  strewed  over  with  pot_ 
tery,  bricks,  and  coloured  tiles,  but  having  no 
nctunl  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  the  two 
sepulchres  now  erected  on  it  being  recent 
Mohammedan  works. 

As  this  pile  of  the  Uirs  Nimrood  is  here 
assumed  to  he  the  remains  of  the  celebrated 
Tower  of  Belus,  the  place  of  wliich  has  been 
long  disputed ;  and  as  mature  consideration, 
added  to  a  close  personal  inspection  of  the 
monument,  has  only  strengthened  and  con- 


HI  VIUT  TO  THK  Town  or  1411111. 

firmul  tho  orif^titfl  tmpw— inn  of  iu  identity, 
it  mny  br  wrll  to  eiHiinenit«  such  fcotuns  itf 
yMFniI>liUKV  hcftwccn  tlio  prrwitt  niin  and  the 
mhHi'iU  h'lnplr,  as  on*  cnnitidenxl  l«  juKtifV  the 
>n  of  their  hpiii|^  om-  and  the  ABiiie 
Vffiflcc. 

In  rpciirrinft  to  the  iinciont  doArriptiom  of 
thisci-U'lirattil  monuiiuMil,  Major  H«nnel  jasll- 
IjT  oliaenx'H,  that  **all  thii*e  arpwry  brief,  and 
SCrabo  is  the  only  one  who  prptcnds  to  give 
thr  jHimtivf  c*l(*Tation  of  tho  tower,  though  tM 
agm*  in  Ktating  it  to  be  Ti>r\'  gnmt.  The 
atftmrr  nf  tlw  toniplr,  Kay«  IlonKlotus*  was  htm 
Htjulia,  (one  thntiwimt  fi-rt.)  aimI  the  tovrcr  itadf 
ri»w>  stadium,  in  which  Strnbo  nfTTpes.  Tbr 
formpr  addjt,  '  In  tlw  midst,  a  towpr  rises,  of 
the  solid  de|)th  ami  hin^lit  of  one  Ktadiuni, 
upon  which,  rtwiing  aii  a  bafic,  aeren  other 
lunvtx  are  built  in  rrjriilitr  ffliconMon.  The 
owent  is  on  the  oiitflido,  which,  u-imlin^  fran 
the  ground,  '\vt  continued  to  the  highest  tow. 
and,  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  tttruetuic, 
tlien>  ii  a  convenient  re«tinp-pla«!.'*  Stmbo 
sa\*s,  that  the  sepulchre  of  Belus  wa.<!  a  ptfm- 
viifty  of  one  KtntUum  in  height,  whose  haae 
was  a  square  of  like  dimen.sions,  and  that  it 

■  Cliu.  181. 
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was  ruined  by  Xerxes.  Arrian  agrees  in  this 
[Kirticular,  and  Diodorus  adds,  that  on  the  top 
was  a  statue  of  Belus,  forty  feet  in  height,  in 
an  upright  postitre ;  from  whicli  Major  Uen- 
ncl  has  inferred,  by  an  unobjeetionalUe  rule, 
that  the  tower  must  have  been  aljout  five  liuu- 
dred  feet  in  heiglit,  corresponding  to  the  di- 
mensions assigned  by  the  others.  Its  destruc- 
tion by  Xerxes  must  have  taken  place  before 
any  of  the  writers,  whose  descriptions  are 
cited,  coidd  have  seen  it,  and  that  destruction 
must  no  doubt  liave  been  an  unusually  de- 
vastating one,  since  the  Persian  monarch  i» 
said  to  have  fort^ibly  stripped  it  of  all  its 
treasures,  stjitues,  and  omaraents,  and  even  to 
have  put  its  priests  to  death.  Both  Strabo 
and  Arrian  indeed  say,  that  Alexander  wished 
to  restore  it;  the  former  asserting  that  he 
found  it  too  great  a  labour,  for  it  was  said  that 
ten  thousand  men  were  not  able  to  remove 
the  rubbish,  in  the  course  of  two  months ;  and 
the  latter  stating  that  it  had  been  Ixjgim,  but 
tliat  the  workmen  made  less  progress  iu  it 
than  Alexander  expected  • 

*  *'  The  temple  of  Belus  is  situated  in  tlie  heart  of  tjiai 
city,  (Babylon,)  a  moat  magnificent  aiid  stupendottti  faliric, 
liuilt  with  brick,  and  cemented  logi-thrr  with  a  bitiiininous 


IltTD  tbi*n  we  collect  the  fuUowing 
Git'Ui:  Hrat,  that  the  Tower  of  Bclua  wi 
mmid,  roniixiMxl  of  eight -Mikonite  Btaf^es  sue-, 
lively    miiifc    aliuve,    and  retiring;    within, 
other;  M.tvnd,  tliat  itA  n'huU*  dtmetisioiiij 
wen  «  wfuare ot' one  titadium,  or  five  humlrad^ 
fioet  at  iu  bote,   and  it«   height  exactly  tiie 
■une;   thinly  tlut  it  luul  arDtind  it  a  nqiurc 
endoBUM^  of  two  stadia,  or  one  thoiuuml  feet 
for  each  of  ita  Kide« :  and,  fourthly,  that  lO- 
tacfaed  tu  thia  waa  a  tcroplct  the  relative  po-j 
ntion  and  dimensionx  of  which  are  not 
ficd.  hut  the  ruinn  of  which  were  very  coi 
derablc 


kulwUBcc  iammd  </  oiortar.  Thla,  wjth  all  Uw  n«t  of  tlw 
Bftbjrlueuii  tcni|)l(«,  ww  Mibwrtml  b^  Xcntcv.  m*  his  rrtan 
froni  hi*  GrrrUn  npnljtitn  ;  wbrrcupn  Alrxmstiet  d»> 
Irraitani  to  rrf«ir  it,  nr,  ■•  Kimc  art  n^niild  it  upon  At 
ukl  fouwUtiflmt  fir  which  rauoa  be  h«d  tinlnvd  the  TM- 
b)-k>»tJHW  to  eUmr  m^*j  the  nibfaUt,  {or  he 
bitilJ  it  in  »  lattrc  «uguM  and  ttmUiy  ttumnrr  thm  ' 
Dul,  whrn-ftA  lh<-;r  h«i]  made  a  much  leu  fVi^rpaa  { 
work  thm  he  npected  during  bi«  obMnotf,  be  had 
tlMMi^UBor  rmjilotin);  IlU  whole  unj  about  it.  ] 
land  had  Ixxu  (sjiiwxTstcd  and  «t  apmtt  hi  the  A—yriM* 
nKmarrba  for  Uir  gud  Bclgs  and  mucb  giAd  had  been 
(•fftriTd  tu  htm  ;  rnmi  thr«c  tlx-  ti-mplc  wa*  fomurly  rvbu&l, 
and  Merificei  lo  tbs  gvd  (iruvidt-t)."— ^mon'e  //uf.  a/ 
4h9.  b.  vii.  c  17. 
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To  all  these  features,  the  remains  of  the 
monument  called  the  Birs  NimrtMxl  jierfectly 
correspond.  The  form  of  its  ascent  is  pyra- 
midal, and  four  of  the  eight  stages  of  which 
itj)  whole  height  was  composed  are  to  he  dis- 
tinctly traced,  on  the  north  and  cast  sides, 
projecting  through  the  general  ruhhish  of  its 
face.  Its  dimensions  at  the  hase,  as  accu- 
rately measure<l  hy  Mr.  Rich,  give  a  circumfe- 
rence of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  yards, 
or  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-six 
feet,  exceeding  the  square  of  a  stadium,  or 
two  thousand  feet,  hy  no  more  than  might  be 
expected  from  the  accumulation  of  the  rulv 
bish  around  it  on  all  sides.  The  height  of  the 
four  existing  stages  is  equal  to  about  half  that 
of  the  original  building,  or  two  hundred  and 
6fty  feet;  whicli,  as  the  eight  stages  are  said 
to  have  risen  above  each  other  in  regular  suc- 
cession, may  be  fairly  supposed  to  represent 
the  four  loii-ennost  of  them.  The  square 
enclosure  to  be  traced  around  the  whole  ayt- 
pears,  from  the  summit  of  the  building,  to 
occupy  a  line  of  more  than  three  hundred 
yards  for  each  of  its  sides,  ivhich  may  be 
thought  to  correspond  accurately  enough  with 


ma  Tiarr  to  tri  Ttnm  or  BAmu. 

thi'  endovuir  of  two  ntwliat  or  one  thoiMuid 

feel,  MHglwd  lit  ttir  hislorian.* 


•  In  a  KtamA  Hmtdkt  m  DabyloB.  pubUdwd 
qoHMl;  to  wtj  vUl  ■•>  itM  miaa.  In  «iMw«r  ta  mbd 
of  M^or  IboMk  on  Mr.  ftkbo  Kim  M— >ir.  md  --faidi  1 
Iwn  poly  mm  ilw  ay  MMn  M  EauUnJ*  tJila  fmtkau. 
In  vbum  I  Kod  Tnwly  rmmuiMvlnl  *U  tW  mulU  of  tr 
fitchgg  Ikarv.  Uuu  aUtKla  to  UiU  portion  at  iIwm.— 
**  Thr  wfiofe  Mgbt  of  tW  Blf»  NmbuuiI,  abor*  the  {Mi 
tn  tlw  MMMdt  a(  liw  brick  miU,  b  t«o  huadrvd  and  tUrxf- 
A*«  kaU  Tbr  bnck  *M  itM^f,  *)|icli  iMmU  ««  tb«  «<lf> 
of  tbr  ■iiwilt,  and  vbt  uod«ubl«II)r  U)c  Cacw  of  aaatW 
«^(»,  b  tUrtT-MVM  fete  h%k  In  the  ml4>  of  th*  pik,  a 
little  bdnir  the  Mjnifliil,  fo  WT  cbwly  to  bp  mvd  pan  ii 
meHhtr  brick  vail  pmimiy  iiiiHlHag  tbt  fiagiiiii  «MA 
dvww  il»  «»inil,  bat  vl»Mi  icitl  iwiiia  and  wnumte  to 
pact  of  the  piuumI.  TU*  m  dcarljr  itMluatiTe  of  am-ttrf 
■Cage  rfgiiatiT  rvtcnt  TIm-  mMaaty  U  infiniu-lj  •uprnv 
to  any  thing  nf  thr  kind  I  have  e*t*  ««  ;  aiul,  Uavii^  out 
of  tha  niiartm  any  rvajcvtuiv  nlatiw  to  thr  origiioal  dnb- 
iiatiun  iif  thi«  niin.  tbc  tni|nirfon  nadc  by  a  «iKhi  of  It  ■». 
that  it  WW  a  aoltil  pila,  oimpuawl  in  tbc  biltriar  of  unbaiw 
brii-ks  *»■)  {xfli^fM  eafth  or  rulJii»h  :  that  it  wrat  ooB- 
Mniebd  in  rvcntinft  'Ugr*,  and  lacvd  «ith  fine  bant 
bffek*.  hRvinit  liiHTiptinna  tm  ihma,  kid  in  a  vv«^  thti 
lanr  of  Ume  rnnrtit ;  aod  that  it  aw  taducml  by  riolnet 
to  iu  prcicnt  ruioiju*  nmtiilfsi.  Thr  apfar  stofiea  Imn 
brm  fombly  broken  dtFwn,  and  it*  baa  been  ctnpIdTM)  a» 
nn  in^tnimmt  iiT  dc^trtictjcn,  though  it  i«  not  tsaay  to  wn 
pnxitt^y  liiiw  nr  «h^-.  The  fncin^  al  fine  hrickti  bas  partlr 
baca  rcaovcd,  atxl  partly  eovered  by  the  blUng  down  et 
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The  great  mound  to  the  eastward  of  the 
tower  is  such  as  must  have  been  left  by  the 
destruction  of  some  spacious  but  less  elevated 
building  attached  to  it,  and  is  of  sufficient 
magnitude  for  any  temple  ;  while  tlic  rubbish 
formed  by  the  destruction  of  the  whole,  in- 
cluding l)olh  the  tower  and  the  temple  which 
Alexander  is  said  to  have  wished  to  restore, 
is  greater  than  the  wliole  solid  contents  of 
the  Mujellibe,  or  M»kloube,  and  woidd  cer- 

ihe  mass  whiih  it  mipported  iinri  kept  together.  I  speak 
Wfith  1)k'  grculer  cunfidcncL-  of  tlic  iliflercDt  stogus  of  this 
l^lv,  from  my  owii  obacrvationb  having  been  recently  con- 
Grmecl  anil  extended  by  na  iiitelli^-iil  travL-lliT,  who  !»  of 
opinion  that  tJic  traces  of  four  stages  arc  clearly  diiKcmihle. 
Am  I  beliex'e  it  is  hin  intention  to  lay  the  account  of  hh  tra- 
vels before  iJie  world,  I  am  unwilling  to  fon^stall  any  of  hh 
ubst^^t-atioDs ;  but  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  remarkable 
result  urixing  out  of  thvni.  The  Tower  of  Belus  wxa  u  sta- 
(licim  in  height ;  therefore,  if  we  suppose  ihc  eight  towers, 
or  std^fr,  which  t'oinposod  the  pyrnmid  of  Hehis,  to  have 
been  of  e[)ual  height,  according  to  Major  Keimel's  idea, 
which  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Count  de  Cayliis,*  we 
ought  to  lind  traces  of  four  of  tlivui  in  the  fragiitLiit  wtticti 
reinuiii-t,  whuse  elevation  i«  two  hundred  and  tliirty-five 
feet ;  and  this  is  prceiscly  the  number  which  Mr.  Uucking- 
ham  believes  he  has  diacovered.  This  lesult  is  tli«  more 
worthy  of  atteotioii,  as  it  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  1).  him^If.'^ 
— Hich'e  Second  Memoir  on  JBal/ylott,  p.  32. 
*  Sec  Mem.  (Ic  I'AciideDie,  vul.  x»i. 


YWT  TO  rm  TowK»  or  bamcc 
lainly  nrrupv  a  ]Mdy  of  Icn  thomuid 
nearly'  twu  month*  in  rftbctuoUy  rctnovinf^. 

To  thit  ma;  lie  added  a  suggr«tk»tit  of  little 
Wright  pcrhapft  when  staintUng  alone,  but  war* 
lliy  of  muntiun  w\wa  !iup|iorti»{;  other  6tctM. 
tuunel}',  the  prulubihty  of  the  nuiie  of  JStn,  at 
prcKcnt  applied  to  this  monumi-nt,  bcti^  ■  j 
comiption  of  Britu,  iX»  original  name.*  Bi  \ 
Birit  ii  the  rpithct  hy  which  it  is  cxcluiivel; 
calUtl  by  florae ;  and  whtnerpr  Ximrtmi  k 
otidMl,  it  is  merely  bccauM*  the  inhalntanti 
of  this  rountry  arc  ai  fund  of  attri 
errry  thing  to  this  ^  raif^ty  hunter 
the  Lord,"  as  the  inhabitants  of  Cg>*pt  are  to 
Pharaoh,  cm:  those  of  Syria  to  Solomon.  Mr. 
Rich,  u'hoae  authority  on  a  point  of  oriental 
philolog}'  is  of  great  value,  nyi,  **  The  ety- 
mology of  the  word  Bir*  {,^y)  woiild  furnish 
a  curioits  subject  for  those  who  art:  fond  of 

*  PUnj  Hyt,  the  Tvraple  of  Jiiptcr  Brim  wa«  mi  ealU 
from  BvliM,  ■  priorr,  tin*  fint  invrntiir  </  MtroiKany.  TV 
dty  wu  huvrvcr  jpnc  to  decs^,  aod  \yv>^  •■Hr  in  PUar't 
timr,  tvanti  the  vidnity  of  Sdhnids,  vUdi  had  dnvn  i£ 
■lU  iu  population. — Sat.  HUt.  b.  6L  c  96. 

The  Bdus  td  the  Antjrrian*  i-  thought  to  tic  tltc-  Mak- 
ImU  of  the  HiDdoos,  nd  the  Sluih  Mahbool  oT  the  I 
tiw  ls>t  uf  thf  thtnl  (IjnaMy  of  tfar  aiKMiit  kioipi 
lo  the  DabiirtM.— //i«/.  n/  trrna^  v.  L  fi.  2«& 
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such  discussions.  It  appears  not  to  be  Ara- 
bic, as  it  has  no  meaning  wliich  relates  to 
this  subject  in  that  language,  nor  can  the 
most  learned  persons  here  assign  any  reason 
for  its  being  applied  to  this  ruin."  Jlie 
change  from  Belus  to  Berus,  ^^'hich  re<|uircs 
only  the  change  of  a  constantly  permutable 
letter,  would  be  less  extraordinary  than  a 
thousand  others  which  have  been  insisted  on 
as  decisive ;  and  the  diiference  between  Berus 
and  Sirs  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  Semmetic 
languages,  or  those  nrittcn  W'ithout  vowels, 
since  both  would  be  expressed  by  the  uame 
characters,  without  addition  or  diminutiont 
and  both  consequently  be  the  same  in  sound. 
The  objections  which  might  be  urged 
against  the  identity  of  the  ruin  at  the  Birs 
with  the  Temple  and  Tower  of  Jupiter  Be- 
lus, deserve  a  moment's  consideration.  The 
first  may  be  found  in  the  apparent  novelty  of 
the  theory,  and  in  the  fact  that  no  one  who 
has  hitherto  visited,  described,  or  written  on 
this  ruin,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr. 
Rich,  has  yet  assumed  it  to  be  the  temple  in 
question.  This,  however,  may  be  easily  ac- 
counted for.  "  All  travellers,"  says  Mr. 
Rich,  "  since  the  time  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 

VOL.  II.  2  c 
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who  firat  rrrired  ibc  remembrance  oi 
raina,  wbvnrrcr  tliey  fiuxicd  thcnuelvei  neu 
tho  atv  of  liabjIoQ.  universaUy  fixed  u|M 
^he  mo&i  canmjnntiMiM  vmincntx  to 
the  Tower  of  BcIua.  IScnjamin  of 
RauwoUT.  and  noinc  othen^  mw  it  amoogl 
ruin*  of  the  old  l*'olugiah:  and,  iiiUr 
U|)on  vcrifyinfc  tliu  wonU  of  Scripture;  tmnaA 
it  infurtcd  by  every  spcdo*  of  venoniou*  rq^ 
tile."  Pictro  dvUa  Vallc  Hccma  to  have  hem 
the  first  who  iickvt<?d  the  !kiakloube  aa  the  n- 
mairuor  thin  tvlrlirated  sttructurc,  for  the  rea- 
son ttMiigited  al>uvt*,  IwcatL**!*  it  n*a8  the 
ooiwpicunuM  pminont'c  anionK  Uioac  wludi 
tuul  MH'n,  and  hu  opinion  nnturally 
auUinrity,  untU  some  better  was  prodacoi 
Pi^fL*  Kiiianuel  indivd  mt\r  the*  Bint,  but,  • 
has  liccn  wiid  with  great  trutli,  ■*  from  the  h- 
count  he  has  given,  or  t)ic  elcameaa  of  tlw 
idea  which  he  appears  to  have  formed  of  iL 
he  might,  mth  (xjual  advnnti^^  to  the  worU 
and  hiniM'lf,  have  never  mxn  it  at  all.* 

Nicbuhr  ap[Mrars  to  have  tteen  it  Hrst  ttcm 
a  distance,  when  he  took  it  for  a  wntclwtower. 
and  subsequently  to  have  betm  upon  the  min 
itself,  as  he  desmbes  the  httle  hole  in  the 

•  Menwu-,  in  ••  Lc«  MlDen  dc  I'Orieni.*' 
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wall,  vpliich  cannot  be  seen  from  below.  After 
describing  the  ruin  very  briefly,  he  says, 
"  Mais  en  relisant  ensuite  ce  cjue  Herodote 
dit  (1.  i.  8.  170.)  au  Temple  de  Belus,  et  de  sa 
forte  Tour,  il  ra'a  paru  tres  vraisemblable  que 
j'en  avois  retrouve  la  des  restes ;  et  cest  poiir- 
quoi  j'esp^re,  qu'wn  dos  mes  successeurs  dans 
ce  voyage,  en  fera  de  plus  exactcs  recherches, 
ct  nous  en  donnera  la  description."* 

This  was  the  impression  made  on  M.  Nie- 
bulir,  in  merely  snatching  a  hasty  view  of  the 
ruin.  This  was  my  own  impression  at  the  first 
moment  of  approaching  it,  without  any  re- 
collection at  the  time  of  wliat  Niebuhr  Iiad 
written,  and  this  also  was  the  effect  pro<luced 
on  Mr.  Itich.  "  Previous  to  visiting  the  Birg," 
says  that  gentleman,  "  I  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  ]>ossibiUty  of  its  being  the  Tower 
of  Belus ;  indeed  its  situation  was  a  strong 
argument  against  sudi  a  supposition  ;  but  the 
moment  I  had  examined  it,  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  '  Had  this  been  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  and  nearer  the  ruins,  no  one 
could  doubt  of  its  being  the  remains  of  the 
Tower;  "f 

•  Vol.  ij.  p.  236.  4to. 
f  Memoir,  in  "  Lpb  Mines  dc  rOricol,"  p-  155. 
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The  next  objection  to  the  identity  of  the 
Birs  with  the  temple  of  Bclus,  may  be  in  ita 
Kituation ;  as  it  lias  been  the  commonly  re- 
ceived opinion,  that  this  temple  stood  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Euphrates.  The  only 
ground  upon  which  tliis  was  assumed  by  \Ia^ 
jor  Rennel,  is  a  presumption  that  the  Belidian 
gate,  whicli  was  known  to  be  on  tlie  east  side, 
was  so  named  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Temple 
of  Bel  us.  This  has  been  so  satisiactorily 
answered  by  Mr.  Rich,  as  to  leave  nothing  to 
add  to  hia  remarks  on  tlus  subject*      The 

•  The  pastui^,  ID  which  Major  Rennel's  ol>jec1ion  atiri 
Mr.  nich'H  rcpli;  to  it  h  contained,  is  worth  extracting  cd- 
lirv.     It  is  tlilK: — 

"  I  believe  jt  is  uuwhvre  positively  asserted,  that  the 
Tower  of  Bclus  stood  m  the  eastern  comer  of  Babyloo. 
Herodotum  Strnbo,  Pliny,  and  Quintus  Curtius,  do  not 
afHrni  this,  biitil  iscerlniiily  the genoriilly  received  opinion; 
and  Major  Rennel  says,  *  It  may  be  pretty  clearly  coUectod 
from  Diodonie,  thai  the  temple  stood  on  the  east  side  aod 
%\\c  palace  on  the  west.  A  presumptive  proof  of  the  sup- 
posed pomition  of  the  temple,  should  the  words  of  Di<xlorus 
be  regarded  as  airthiguous,  is,  that  tlie  gate  of  the  dty 
named  Belidian,  and  which  we  mimt  conclude  to  be  doou- 
minated  from  the  Temple,  appearn  pretty  clearly  to  have 
been  situated  o»  the  ea.sl  side.  When  Darius  Hystaspe 
besieged  Dabylon,  the  Belidian  and  Cissian  gates  wen 
opened  to  him  hy  Zojiyru.i ;  and  tlie  BahYloiiiiuis  fled  to 
the  Temple  of  Beiua,  as  wc  may  suppojse  the  neorent  place 
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difficulty  is  then  reduced  to  its  distance  from 
the  river,  which  is  thought  iso  groat  as  to  ex- 
clude it  from  the  site  of  the  city  according 
to  the  generally  received  extent  of  its  area, 
and  its  not  apparently  otwxipying  that  cen- 
tral  situation  in  its  own  division  wliich  has 

of  refuge.  The  Cissian  or  Stisian  gate  must  surely  have 
been  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  us  Susa  lay  to  the  eaitt; 
and  by  circuiniitance6>  the  Belidian  gate  wa.a  near  it.'*  Now, 
I  do  not  think  these  premises  altogether  warrant  the  coD- 
cluBton.  In  these  countries  ^  hao  before  been  reniarkcd,'f 
gates  take  the  iianie  of  the  places  to,  and  not  from,  wliivh 
they  lead.  The  gates  of  Babylon  are  instances  of  thin ;  and 
the  very  gate  next  the  Belidian  was  called  Suiiuii,  from  the 
town  to  which  the  road  it  opens  upon  leads ;  90  that,  if  the 
fielidinn  gate  really  derived  it»  appellation  from  the  tem- 
ple, it  would  have  been  a  singular  instance,  not  only  in  Ba- 
bylon, hut  in  the  whole  East,  at  any  period.  It  is,  conse- 
quently, much  easier  to  suppose  there  may  have  l]ccn  a 
town,  village,  or  otJicr  reuiiukable  place  without  the  city, 
the  tradition  of  which  is  now  lost,  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  gate,  tliiui  that  such  an  irrvgiilurity  exirted.  As  to  the 
inhabitants,  in  their  distress,  taking  refuge  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple,  it  is  prolMible  they  were  induced  to 
it,  not  from  its  proximity  to  the  point  of  attack,  but  as  the 
grand  »mctuary,  and,  from  its  boliness  and  great  celebrity, 
tlif  one  most  likely  (o  be  respected  by  the  enemy ."^Jtf"*- 
moir,  in  "  Lea  Mines  de  rOrient" 

"  1 1  Lu  Hi  rations  of  ibt  Gcog'raphy  of  llerodolus,  pji.  3S.?^^7. 
f  Vide,  abv,  Renuel. 
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brvn  BHigned  to  it  by  tbc    ancient   wnSta 
alrrady  qiiotvd. 

If.  however,  the  arm  of  Babylon,  •■  gins 
by  llfrudutiu,  he  tulmiitvd  to  he  rorrect,  tliea, 
taking  thr  niin  at  Al  llheimnr  for  it«  caitai. 
and  the  ruin  of  El  Bin  for  its  irestetn  cs- 
treiiH-,  thf  Utter  hiU  be  ju5t  included  witiiia 
the  great  iH|uarc  of  fuur  htindn-d  and  cigbtr 
Mtadia,  or  fif\ci>n  milva  on  each  sidv.  It  wou' 
be  in<le<Hl  an  obstinate  bending  of  fiicts  -. 
mpjwrt  n  previously  atl^'aiici'd  theory',  to  fsp- 
po«c  that  to  oonit{iic-uou»  an  edifice  as  tidi  rf 
thr  Bin.  xtill  relaininjB^  even  to  tliin  late  pc^ 
riod,  iU  |in-^<'mim'ncf  over  all  tlip  other  B^ 
bvlonian  nilnti,  should  have  l)ccn  idtiintcd  jiol 
without  the  walls,  on  thi>  liidr  which  could  not 
In*  ajiproai-hfd,  and  whirh  lud  Kcarccly  aar 
^teH,  on  account  of  the  morasses  pretwinc  ii 
that  direction  clone  on  the  bordcni  of  the  dtr; 
and  yet,  that  it  should  not  be  noticed  by  anr 
of  the  writcra,  deiurihing  the  ancient  Baby- 
lon, as  occupying  so  sin^lar  a  position. 

Admitting  it  to  he  witlun  tlic  walbi,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  area  of  Herodotus  com- 
pletely effects  this,  its  central  situation  is  tbc 
only  difficulty  to  be  removed  to.  reconcile  the 
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identity  of  this  ruin  witli  the  monument  of 
which  it  is  assumed  to  be  the  remains.  It 
may  be  remarked,  first,  that  we  have  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  Herodotus  intending  this 
expression  of  its  being  "  in  the  centre"  in  a 
very  general  way;  for  he  places  the  palace  and 
the  hanging  gardens  in  the  centre  of  their 
respective  divisions  also :  while  Diodorus  is 
most  explicit  as  to  the  fact  of  the  palace 
having  been  near  to  the  bridge,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  could 
not  have  been  the  centre  of  the  eastern  divi- 
sion of  the  city;  and  he  is  Iwrne  out  in  this 
description  by  the  statements  of  Strabo  and 
Quintus  Curtius,  both  of  whom  represent  the 
hanging  gardens  to  have  been  very  near  the 
river,  and  all  agree  that  they  were  within  or 
adjacent  to  tlie  sc^uare  of  the  fortified  jwlace. 

Since,  then,  this  expression  of  tlie  topogra- 
pher, "  in  the  centre,"  is  found  to  be  a  ge- 
neral one,  when  confronted  with  the  testi- 
mony of  other  writers,  and  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ruins,  botli  of  the  palace  and  the 
hanging  gardens,  to  wliich  it  is  applied,  it 
cannot  be  unfair  to  suppose  the  apphcation  of 
it  to  the  Temple  of  Belus  to  he  cr|ually  ge- 
neral, when  op|)oa«l  to  the  testimony  of  other 
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writ(TK,  Mitd  the  nppcamnoe  aC  mnaiiM  flil 
Icm  M|uivcM-al  than  the  ronner  ones.  H^ot 
Kvnnfl  hiniflclf  m^n  imlrctU  **  It  is  proper  ta 
remark,  tiut  ttirre  it  thii  ipecUlc  diffcnncr 
hetwtfii  the*  ilfscriptimw  of  Hcrodotos  md 
fhoiluruii ;  the  Bmt  mivm,  that  t)»c  cmirr*  td 
the  two  clivir>Hm»  wen.*  ocnipicd  rcgpcctirriy 
liy  tlic  fjahrr  iukI  the  tnnpir :  but  Ihodonii. 
by  two  /mJitres;  and  olthuu^h  he  speni^. 
the  temple  aUo,  }-ct  he  docs  not  |>oint  out  its 

But,  aftrr  all,  the  niiiu  thil— .liii,  fhiH 
their  tUMgttitude  niid  general  coiregpond*  n  > 
oTdetjul  with  the  tower,  or  teinplci,  or  pyra- 
mid, of  Hcltu,  inny  be  tmft-ty  ndmitteil  ta 
contain  more  convincing  pmofn  of  their  ideft^ 
tity,  than  any  thing  that  could  be  said  on  its 
poedtiTc  or  reUtivc  situation  with  rcs|>cvt  to 
other  iHlitireii;  and  while  so  genomliy^  cue- 
ful  nnd  aceunite  an  investigator  as  Rcfuwl 
eoutd  feel  jiiHtified  in  Hxin/|;  the  position  of 
thin  temple  on  Hudi  scanty  roaterudu  as  woe 
presented  to  hia  choice ;  and,  by  a  rflerenrr 
to  thi»  {MMition  so  fixetl,  as  a  Htnndard,  c^ould 
vcntun.-  to  determine  the  place  of  all  the  other 
ediHccs  of  Babylon  ;  it  may  be  allowed,  to  draw 
the  contrary  conclusions  here  detailed,  sup- 
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ported  as  they  are  by  ancient  authorities  at 
least  as  numerous,  and  modern  appearances 
by  far  more  satisfactory. 

I  cannot  close  these  obsen'ations,  wliich 
were  all  noted  on  the  ruins  themselves,  and 
written  out  at  length,  during  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  at  Hillah,  while  fresh  from  the 
spot,  without  saying,  that  ^vhen  I  first  set  my 
foot  upon  the  nuns  of  Babylon,  I  did  not 
expect  that  any  thing  new  would  offer  itself 
to  my  notice.  I  came  most  certainly  witli- 
out  any  previously-formed  opinions,  as  to  po- 
sitions of  particular  edifices  at  least,  having 
with  me,  in  addition  to  the  written  extracts 
made  &om  ancient  authors,  Major  Rcnncl's 
and  Mr.  Rich's  DisserUitions,  which,  though 
they  present  different  and  in  many  cases  di- 
rectly opposite  views,  I  had  read  with  e<|ual 
attention  at  Bagdad,  and  again  at  Jlillah, 
amidst  the  very  ruins  themselves.  I  c-ame 
with  no  previous  prejudices  to  confirm — no 
established  theory  to  supjwrt ;  and  I  can  say 
with  great  truth,  in  the  frank  and  modest  con- 
fession of  Mr.  Rich,  that  "I  would  rather  in- 
cur the  imputation  of  t>eing  an  ignorant  and 
superficial  obsen-er,  than  mislead  by  forming 
rash  decisions  upon  subjects  so  difficult  to  be 
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It  u  fur  tluB  naBOO.  that,  in  the 
gn-atrr  part  oT  the  dearriptioiu  of  porticuW 
portiona  of  thae  ruinti,  un  which  certain 
gumentJ  wre  KFounUiti,  1  liavc  preferred  ^^ 
quotation  of  lUosc  from  othcra,   when   thrr 
have  Bcconled  Mith  my  o«ii  impreBnoii :  n- 
thcT  than   aMCrt   the  Mine  thing   ia   otlMr 
wordi,  BB  from  niywlf ;  nncc  having  di-rc>- 
•  thortcr  |)tTiod  titan  I  could  have  drsin-d,  tB 
the  invistifintioii  of  tha«  extensive  and  is- 
tercAting  ruirw,   tlic  accuracy  of    tny    detaih 
might,  on   tliat  tnvuiid  alone,   be  suppoml 
liable  to  be  called  in  questioo.*   • 

*  Wv  Mw  mxKing  <if  the  ittiecu  OMntiooad  in  the  U- 
InvloK  pMii^(«  of  llauwDlir,  md  oi  which,  mttcr  dcvcnUif 
ibMU,  h*  douhu  the  <5xi>l«uy.  m  vcU  he  niigbt : — •*  ■»■ 
hU  k,  pntiT  amr  to  h,  did  lUnd  Om  Tonr  of  Babjtai. 
which  the  cfaildmi  of  No«h  (iriiu  fint  iohahitad  ibae  ega»> 
trin  a/tn-  thr  ilrhifcr)  Ur^cu)  lu  buiU  u|>  untu  HcBVtn; 
thia  «r  arc  »t)l),  iut4l  it  !•  )uU/  ■  IfMRu*  >"  duunetcTt  but 
It  b  •»  mlgfadl^  nihwd,  uu)  low,  and  >o  ftiQ  of  ras^ 
that  halii  hmd  HoJm  lhn>uf(h  it,  thd  oM  nM;r  tM>«  onvt 
Dnr  it  wiihtn  half  a  milr.  hut  onlv  io  tvo  muoclu  in  At 
winter,  when  thiry  cnmr  cM  out  of  ihcir  hatn.  Atnai^  t^MB 
tiitcru,  ibcrr  uv  diicfiv  umac,  in  the  Pcnaao  lat^io^ 
calkd  Eglo  by  llie  inhabjtant*,  that  wr  %ttj  puEaoaoin; 
ihry  mn  (u  athdr»  t^ld  mr)  tnggOT  than  uur  Uzanla,  aad 
liavfc  *  ihrm:  bewU,  wul  um  tbrtr  bock  «evrral  tpuU  at  •ercnl 


*  lUdwolff  was  boo  loo  omlBlMia  and  fadto  t»  irfhl  fei^Mif  tm  la 
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It  wag  about  nine  o'clock,  when  we  descend- 
ed from  the  summit  of  the  Birs,  bringing  with 
U8  some  written  bricks,  and  fragments  of  the 
vitrified  masses  there.  We  remounted  our 
horses  at  the  base  of  the  monument,  and 
after  traversing  the  great  eastern  mound  with- 
out obser^'iI)g  any  thing  new,  pursued  our  re- 
turn to  Hillah  by  the  same  route  over  wliich 
we  had  come  out  across  the  plain. 

Our  escort  of  horsemen  here  exercised 
themselves  in  pursuit  and  flight,  wliich,  witli 
their  flowing  dresses  and  long  elastic  lances, 
produced  the  most  picturesque  effect  We 
learnt,  in  our  >ray,  that  during  the  rains  of 
winter,  nearly  the  whole  tract  between  Hillah 
and  the  Birs  is  converted  into  a  marsh. 

On  our  re-entering  the  town,  we  noticed 
two  buildings,  with  high  conic  domes,  like 
that  of  the  Tomb  of  Zobcida,  near  Bagdad. 
One  of  these  within  the  town  was  still  used 

colours,  which  have  not  onl^  laken  posscsaiun  of  ttii*  towo', 
but  also  of  the  castle,  (which  js  not  very  high,)  and  the 
(ipnng-w<.4l,  that  is  just  un<Umeflth  it,  ko  that  tlicv  coanot 
livo  upon  the  hill,  nor  dare  not  drink  of  the  water,  (which 
is  wliolfsunic  for  the  IftmhM.) — This  h  roinniice.'" — p.  138, 

abused  Rnd  imposed  upan  by  (liero  relalers ;  for  that  there  iiriih^r  an>, 
iioi  ever  w«rp,  any  tininiiili  with  met«  hendi  than  ona  naturally,  I  du 
con  Allen  lljr  afliim- — Rai/f  'Trmultitvr  anJ  Hililor  of  Hatiievfff'. 


iM  TUIT  TO  THR  TUmdl  Or  AABKt. 

u  a  nnsqui* ;  the  other,  in  the  gudeiw 
out  the  town,  U  cnll<-<l  Mutjii]  vl 
the  Mtm)ue  of  th«  Sun,  a  name  given  to  it 
froin  n  tmdition  ofits  being  built  on  the  «pol 
when*  All  {M*rfonnnl  hU  devotionK,  when  tlv 
sun  w-iu  "  (Militc  enuugli  (lu  Nicbuhr  trip 
h)  to  riflc  a  couple  of  houn  later  than 
for  the  aocommotliition  of  the  Imaum,  who 
haTinfc  orcnlept  himself,  n'ould  hare  lost  the 
usual  hour  of  pniver  but  for  the  oblipng  ^af- 
]KNUtion  of  thta  luinliuu'y  to  retard  hi>  mp- 

We  pMMd  thrmifih  n  long  line  of  namvv 
■trcetii  nnd  hiuurH,  lunl  nltf(btnl  at  the  khan, 
where  wc  ninainitl  until  tlu-  bciit  uf  the  day 
had  f(ubKidc<l,  without  further  extending  oar 
inquiries  regarding  llillah  itaelf,  already  id 
often  nnd  no  well  described.  It  is  seated  on 
hotli  liaiiks  of  thr  ruphmteti.  the  stream  of 
tht'  river  running  through  its  centre.  Its  two 
divinionH  arc  coiittc-ctLHl  by  a  bridge  of  bootii 
clotie  to  each  end  of  which  is  a  door,  tertnU 
nating  a  long  street  of  comnniniration.  The 
eastern  division  is  inconsiderable  in  extent 
and  jmpulation,  but  the  we^tem  contains 
from  eight  to  ten  thou.sand  inhabitants,  chieflv 
Arab  traders.    There  arc  some  Jewish  dealoi^ 
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who  have  a  synagogue  for  their  worship,  but 
there  are  no  resident  Christians ;  and  the 
only  Turks  here  are  such  as  fill  the  immediate 
offices  dependent  on  the  Governor,  who  is 
generally  a  Georgian  appointed  from  Bagdad. 
About  six  o'clock  we  mounted  our  horses 
at  the  khan,  and  went  over  the  bridge  of 
boats  on  our  return,  when  it  was  as  much 
crowded  as  before.  Just  beyond  the  eastern 
division  of  the  town,  while  yet  among  the 
gardens  and  date-grove^  we  met  an  Arab 
lad,  with  no  covering  but  a  shirt,  his  hair 
flying  loosely  in  the  wind,  a  naked  dagger  or 
yambeeah  in  his  hand,  his  neck  and  breast 
covered  with  blood,  and  himself  running 
ftlmost  breatldcss  along  the  road.  He  made 
uo  replies  to  our  questions,  and  seemed  as  if 
flying  from  some  munlerous  affray. 

As  we  ajiproached  the  mounds  on  the 
eastern  division  of  the  ruined  Babylon,  the 
Koord  guide  and  an  Arab  of  our  party  ex- 
pressed great  alarm,  from  the  evil  spirits,  both 
<rf  the  living  and  dead,  whom  they  firndy 
believe  to  liauut  these  heaps  at  night.  We 
passed,  however,  unmolested  by  !>oth,  which 
they  attributed  to  some  favourable  influence 
possessed  by  Mr.  BcUino,  as  an  Euroiwan  and 
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ft  man  or  iHTronumtic  learning  md  ftlqit  it 
the  khan  of  Moh&wil  in  niet)'. 

Jri.r  JSth— The  mt  of  our  wht  to  Bt^ 
dad  wu  inarkeU  Wv  no  peculiar  occurrmciv 
M  we  tTATfllrtl  chii'fty  hy  nij^u  and  hilud 
during  tJu-  lu-at  of  the  day,  on  tlw  lAnw 
by  which  we  hiul  coiiie  down. 

On  the  inominK  of  tlic  30tht 
proachcd  liof^tl,  vrc  nit't  a  curaTim  of 
corpiett  ronvcying  to  Imauni  lliusein  forii- 
ttrnient.  Near  the  1>ond  of  tlie  Tigris,  wbatt 
two  lioiini  lielom-  Ungilnd.  ^ri>  wrre  ihewn  thr 
morkit  of  an  iiiiindutiuii  aW  ibc  way  froDi  the 
Kiiplimliti,  ntia  own  coming  over  from  cm 
river  ctoM.'  to  th<-  other  by  itiiwuteni.  Thnii 
greater  in  extent  tlinn  any  inundation  of  tfar 
Nile,  untl  pruveit  also  that  tlie  Uxl  of  t)»e  Eu- 
phrates is  higher  at  Kelugiah  than  tliat  of  tbr 
Tigrifl  at  liagilitd,  in  u  line  of  east  and  west^ 
tlioiigh  the  coiirw  of  the  former  river  is  flam, 
aa  if  its  descent  wen»  gentler,  and  that  of  the 
latter  rii|ml,  as  if  iIm  descent  were  Htec*]>cr,  that 
thr  other :  a  difference  to  \)C  accounted  foi 
only  by  the  more  winding  uourw  of  the  Em- 
phratos. 

Wc  arrivetl  at  the  hospitable  resideocc  rf 


AND  T£MPLE  UF  DELrfl.  SBD 

Mr.  Rich,  in  time  to  join  the  family  at  break- 
fast, and  passed  some  hours  of  the  day  to- 
gether, in  recounting  the  incidents  of  our 
journey,  aud  comparing  our  notes  and  opinions 
on  the  interesting  remains  of  the  ruined  city 
we  had  returned  from  Tisiting. 


CHAI*TKR  XII. 
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Ox  thr  lUy  after  our  return  from  Hillik 
I  hail  Uth  Bciied  with  a  nerere  ftrwer, 
t'fTwl  of  till-  )icni  an«l  fatifpu'  of  the  j* 
lliw  oinfinHl  iiu'  for  sfirae  time  lo  my  bed,( 
ring  uhirh  |M>nu(l  my  companion  also 
vi\  from  the  some  rauw.  I  wm  Rguin  rti 
ing  my  Mtrength,  however,  until  alwul 
Tortnight  nfter  my  first  attack,  when. 
poMnfC  m^ficlf  to  the  sun  nt  uoon-day,  in 
to  fix  the  latitude  of  Itnfrtlad  by  a  meritliaT 
altitude,  at  the  n-quest  of  Mr.  Rieh,  I  «s- 
perienowl  a  roitp  de  aolfil,  which  threw  me  into 
0  n.-la]wc,  and  ocowioned  a  longer  and  nioft 
severe  illness  than  the  tiist  attack.* 

•  The  obien-atiQn  of  the  «m'»  wrridum  altitude,  i^Mf 
on  the  Mh  of  August,  1816,  for  ancertAining  the  Uutude  ^ 
Bafjdul,  gvTe  the  roUnwing  rt»u\t : — 
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TLTIIKUH  COFTEE-HOt'KE, 
NEAR  THIS  aniDOE  OF  BOATS  ON  THE  TIORIS  AT  BA(iOkU. 
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OBREBVATIONS  KUDE  AT  BAGDAD. 

During  this  confinement,  I  had  the  benefit 
of  the  best  medical  advice,  from  tlie  physician 
of  tlie  establishment.  Dr.  Hine,  and  e%'ery 
comfort  which  Mr.  Rich's  house,  and  the  kind 
attentions  of  himself  and  Ihmily,  could  atford. 
But  the  state  of  the  weather  was  itself  a 
sufficient  obstacle  to  rapid  recovery  ;  as,  fn»m 
the  close  of  July  until  the  middle  of  August, 
the  tlienuometer  stood  at  an  average  between 
119°  and  122°  of  Fahrenheit,  in  the  shade  at 
noon,  with  calms,  now  and  then  broken  by 
the  Simoom  or  Desert  wind.  Those  who 
had  long  resided  in  the  country  had  known 
nothing  like  this  heat  for  any  great  number 
of  days  in  succession  before ;  and  its  cfftK^ts 
were  univeraally  felt  among  all  classes.  Her^ 
in  the  midst  of  every  convenience  that  money 
could  procure  to  ameUoratc  it,  we  ilcd  to  the 
terrace  for  air  at  night,  and  to  the  subter- 
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raneoua  cells  for  shelter  during  the  day;  io 
both  cases,  going  nearly  without  garracnts, 
and  finding  it  a  sufficient  penance  to  dress 
even  in  the  lighU>}it  robes  for  an  hour  at 
breakfast,  wliich  iva-s  novcr  lalcr  tliaii  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  again  for  dinner, 
which  was  always  an  Iiour  after  sun-set. 

By  a  Tartar  who  had  recently  arrived  from 
Constantinople,  we  heard  the  most  distressing 
accounts  of  the  state  of  the  couutrj',  which 
was  parched  and  burnt  up,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Bagdad  and  Mousul,  by 
the  excessive  heat ;  and  accidents  of  death 
from  the  same  cause  were  daily  reported  to 
us.  We  learnt,  at  the  same  time,  the  fact  of 
a  kellek  or  rafl^  oonung  from  Mousid  to  Bag- 
dad by  the  Tigris,  having  l)een  attacked  by 
Arabs  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  river,  and  eveiy 
creature  on  l>oard  it  murdered. 

Tlie  continuance  of  the  Fast  of  Hamazfin, 
added  to  my  yet  ^veak  state  of  liealth,  and  the 
oppressive  heat  of  the  weather,  were  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  my  jwstponing  the  further 
prosecution  of  my  journey  towards  India,  until 
more  favourable  combinations  might  allow  me 
to  do  so  without  great  risk. 

During  this  period  of  my  recent  illness,  two 
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vessels  had  arrived  at  Bussorah  from  India, 
one  of  them  the  East-India  Company's  cruiser 
Aurora,  whicli  brought  despatches,  and  then 
sailed  again  directly,  in  order  to  take  round 
the  Bishoji  of  Calcutta  from  Bombay  to  Ben- 
gal ;  the  other,  his  Majesty's  ship  Favourite, 
the  Honourable  Captain  Maude,  who  had 
taken  an  English  vessel  from  Muskat,  laden 
with  slaves,  and  departed  from  Bussorali  again 
so  soon,  tliat  there  was  no  hope  of  ray  reach- 
ing her  in  time. 

The  tedium  of  my  confinement  was  con- 
siderably relieved  by  the  number  and  variety 
of  excellent  books  which  Mr.  Kich's  library 
contained,  and  -which  were  accomjMinied  also 
by  the  most  unreser\'ed  communication  from 
that  gentleman  himself,  of  every  thing  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  interest  of  my  future 
jouniey  eastward.  In  hi«  extensive  and  valua- 
ble collection  of  antiques,  1  found  also  a  source 
of  amusement  and  Information.  Tliese  were 
chiefly  Babylonian,  and  consisted  of  cylinders, 
amulets,  idols,  and  intaglios,  of  the  most 
curious  kind.  Among  these  I  was  more  parti- 
cularly struck  with  some  cylinders,  drilled 
through  with  holes,  as  if  to  be  worn  round 
the  neck,  the  ornaments  on  which  were  purely 
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Egyptian  ;  the  winged  globe,  wavy  lines  of 
water,  the  lotus,  the  moon,  a  globe  in  a  boat, 
flacriHoes  of  gazelles,  rams'  heads ;  a  lunated 
female  divinity,  like  Isis;  priests  in  the  same 
attitudes,   and  divinities  on  similar  thrones 
to  tliose  of  Egypt,  with  a  mixture  of  Persepo- 
litan  figures  and  symbols  on  the  same  objecbs 
and  most  of  them  accompanied  by  iuscriptionii 
in  the  arrow-headed  character,  sucli   as  has 
been  found  »t  the  ruins  of  Pcrscpolis,  Baby- 
lon, and  Nineveh.     Besides  these,  were  u  fine 
ram's  head  in  agate,  us  of  Jupiter  Amnion  ;  a 
cow,  or  bull,  in  copper,  as  of  Apis  or  M  uevis ; 
a  male  figure  in  a  sitting  attitude^  but  unsup- 
ported by  a  seat,  lieariiig  an  ojwu  scroll  on  liis 
knees,  the  whole  of  copjjer,  and  in  the  most 
decidedly    Egyptian    style ;    a   porcelain    or 
opaque,  stone  scarabeus,  bored  through  with 
a   lon^tudinal   liole  covered    with  small  in- 
scriptions; and  many  other  smaller  articles, 
which,    if  presented  to  me  as  Egyptian,  1 
should  have  received  as  sucli,  ^vhere  the  Ba- 
bylonian \vriting  did  nut  prove  them  to  have 
had  a  more  eastern  origin. 

Among  the  coins  were  a  number  of  silver 
ones  that  had  been  dug  up  in  an  urn  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  Tigris,  which  were  obtained  with 
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difficulty  by  Mr.  Rich,  as  the  Pasha  wished  to 
conceal  the  fact  of  treasure  having  been  found 
in  his  dominions,  from  a  fear  that  it£  amount 
would  be  exaggerated  by  the  time  the  news 
reached  Constantinople,  and  a  demand  of  resti- 
tution from  the  Sultan  might  follow,  as  all 
treasure  found  in  this  way  is  his  legal  right. 
These  coins  included  Athenian,  Samian^  and 
Corinthian,  with  st^veral  of  Alexander  and 
Antiochus.  There  were  also  others  of  silver, 
bearing  on  one  side  a  turretted  fortress,  with 
two  lions  underneath  it,  and  on  the  reverse,  a 
figure  about  to  stab  tlie  unicorn,  so  frequent- 
ly represented  in  the  Persepolitan  sculptures; 
so  that  these  coins  were  most  probably  of  that 
place.  Besides  these,  were  gold  and  silver 
medals  of  the  Sassaiiides,  of  Sajmr,  and  Ar- 
descliir,  collected  at  different  |)eriods,  and 
many  Cufic  rings,  seals,  and  talismans,  with 
holy  sentences  engraven  on  them. 

It  may  be  noted  us  a  singular  fact  regard- 
ing these  Babylonian  cylinders,  which  apjwar 
to  have  been  worn  around  the  neck,  as  the 
amulets  of  Egypt,  that  one  of  them  was  found 
by  liaron  Haller,  a  German  traveller,  well 
known  in  Greece,  on  the  Plain  of  Marathon, 
no  doubt  left  there  by  one  of  the  Pei-sian 


worn   by  one  or   the  isabylonian 
destruction  of  wliosc  corpse  it  Iiad  so   long 
survived. 

The  larger  antiques  comprehended  a  figure 
in  brass,  embracing  a  large  lingam  between 
its  knees,  precisely  in  the  style  of  the  Hin- 
doo representation  of  that  emblem  ;  a  block 
of  black  basalt,  much  injured,  but  on  wliich 
was  still   seen,   >vell  scidptiu-cd,   a  fine    ram, 
fnHiting  a  ntonolithic  temple,  like  that  before 
which  the  cat  is  seen  sitting  in  the  temple  of 
Herraonthis,  in  Egypt,  the  shape  of  the  mono- 
litli,  as  well  as  the  attitude  of  the  animals, 
being,  in  both  cnse-s,  exactly  the  same ;  this 
stone  was  covered  with  inscriptions,  in  the 
arrow-headed  character,  very  neatly  cut.     On 
another  large  blut:k  of  stone   was  seen  the 
figure  of  a  priest,  leaning  on  a  staff;    well 
preserved,  and  terminating  in  a  flower  on  the 
top.     This  was  no  doubt  a  Babylonian  relic^ 
as   Diodorus  Siculus  says,  lliat  the  Babylo- 
nians all  bore  in  their  hands  a  weli-f:ishioned 
stick,  at  the  extremity  of  which  was  a  rose,  or 
some  other  ornament ;  for,  he  adds,   it  was 
not  permitted  for  them  to  carry  these  sticks 
without  their  having  some  distinctive  ^gn. 
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Such  Mtaffif  are  often  soon  in  the  hancis  of 
Egj'ptian  priests,  and  other  figures,  on  tlieir 
temj>Ies,  and  M'hen  borne  by  lais,  it  is  gene- 
rdily  tenwinated  by  a  lotus ,• 

Among  the  smaller  intaglios,  was  a  singular 
figure,  altogether  composed  of  globes  of  large 
diameter  for  the  IkmIv,  and  smaller  <me8  for 
the  head,  the  legs,  and  tlie  arms, — -probably 
having  some  astronomical  allusions.  One  of 
the  agate  cylinders  was  found  at  Nineveh,  and 
seemed  to  have  some  of  the  constellations  de- 
signed on  it,  witli  spint<?d  figures  of  animals 
and  men,  in  action,  well  cut.  The  cylinders 
were  in  general,  however,  of  a  composition  not 
unlike  plumbago,  but  finer  and  harder. 

The  silver  coins,  found  buried  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  included  some  which  had,  on 
one  side,  a  sea-horse  in  the  water,  and  over 
it,  as  if  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  an  old  Greek 
galley,  filled  with  armed  men,  witli  helmets 
and  shields  ;  the  design  of  the  reverse'  was 
quite  unintelligible.  On  others  were,  on  one 
side,  an  owl,  with  hawk's  legs ;  and,  on  the 
other,  a  bearded  figure,  driving  a  i)air  of 
horses  in  the  sea,  as  if  emblematic  of  Minerva 
and  Neptune.  Others,  ag<iin,  had  on  one  side 
*  See  Meraoires  dc  TAcad.  Royalc,  loine  xxix.  p.  I4fi. 
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a  castle ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  beautiful  chariot 
and  piiir  of  liorses,  with  two  figures,  a  warrior 
and  charioteer,  as  in  the  sculptures  at  the  cave 
of  Beit  el  Waali,  ahove  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile,  in  Nubia. 

Among  these  curiosities,  there  was  also  a 
supjwsed  seiil  of  one  of  the  Khalifs,  dug  up  at 
Old  Bagditd,  and  {containing  the  Mords  "  Ya 
AUah  !"  (O  God !)  in  large  Kwlic  characters, 
deeply  cut,  on  a  substance  resembling  that  of 
the  ancient  cyhnders.  A  crystal  seal,  with 
Hebrew  characters  on  it,  easj'  to  be  deci- 
phered, but  making  nothing  intelligible  in  its 
combinations,  was  pretended,  by  those  who 
found  it,  to  liave  been  the  seal  of  Solomon ; 
but  it  was  most  probably  a  cabalistic  impress, 
used  by  some  of  the  old  Jews  of  Babylonia, 
among  whom  that  science  was  in  high  re- 
pute.* 

*  Among  the  Talwinans  of  the  Raiat,  ihc  mosl  power- 
ful were  Afohur  SolwianI,  ihc  scul  or  ring  of  Solimwi 
Jared,  fifth  monarch  of  tUe  world,  after  Adani.  Tlicve^  i^ 
was  held,  had  the  power  to  control  even  the  Aims  and 
magif  of  tlip  Dives,  or  giants :  and  their  ]>oB8easors  enjoyed 
the  entire  command  over  the  elenipnls,  the  Demons,  and 
all  created  bcingd.  Sec  D'Hurbelot,  "  BibUoth^que  Oricit- 
tulc,"  and  Ilichnrdson's  *'  Dissert  at  ion.'*  Mueh  curious 
learning  might  be  thrown  ((igL-thi.'r  on  thv  subject  of  taU»' 
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Added  to  the  Indian  figure  of  a  man  with 
a  pouited  bonnet  and  beard,  (embracing  the 
lingam,  I  saw  also,  in  the  possession  of  an  Ar- 

manR,  amulet)*,  &c. ;  Ijut  a  not«iit  not,  of  courw,  the  proper 
<piaice  to  «nter  ioto  such  researches :  the  reader  may  not, 
however,  be  dinpleftned  to  find  tlie  following;  particularti. 
The  ancient  Puguns  uf  Greece  and  Rome,  uo  Icah  than  tlwee 
of  tlie  East,  were  ntrungly  luldicted  to  rejiOM.-  coiifidencc  in 
geins,  with  talismanic  characters  engraven  on  Utem,  or 
ateepcd  in  aBtrological  influences.  Froni  a  pas^ageof  Tre- 
be]Iiutt  Pollio,  one  of  the  Augustine  liistorians,  we  h^nrDi 
(at  least,  aa^ording  to  the  hilerpretatiou  of  the  erudite  M. 
Baudelot,)  that  the  Roman  generalK  of  Ga]li«iuB*fi  time 
were  accustomed  to  wear,  hiitli  in  peace  and  war,  certain 
nia^eal  bauldrickii, — "  cunttellnlos  l)a.Uh cos,"— which  were 
supposed  to  ensure  them  from  danger  or  envy.  Tliv  tiav  of 
these  charms  may  be  traced  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  for 
it  wax  encouraged  by  the  geniu<i  of  polytheism.  Their 
inventor,  aecording  to  obscure  tradition,  was  a  cert(un  man, 
iiamrd  Jac-chis  whom  Siiidas  supposes  to  Imvc  lived  under 
the  reign  of  Sennycs,  King  of  V.gypU  He  mu»t  have 
carried  on  a  Uu-ge  biiMiieioi,  for,  WxidcN  the  common  talis> 
mans,  Jiif[/cmi,  he  manufactured  secret  remedies  ugaiiisl  oil 
pains  and  ikichc«,  against  the  bumiug  rays  of  the  sun,  aod 
the  influence  of  the  dog-star.  Otheri)  eonfcr  the  honour 
of  this  priestly  quackery  on  Necepsos,  a  king  of  Egj'pt, 
who  lived  about  two  hundred  years  before  the  time  uf  So> 
lomon,  but  euWsccjiient  to  Jacchis.  To  hioi  Ausonius  at- 
tribute!) thf  inilintion  of  tin-  Magi  in  these  vain  mysteries: 
*'Qui(|ue  Magos  docuit  mystcria  vana  Necepsos." 

TertulliaD,  n  superstitious  writer,  talks  of  the  emeralda 
which   the   tuidents  wore,  it  in  conjectured,  for  magical 


menian,  aclerai-transparent  stone,  like  a  brown 
agate,  with  a  fine  triad  on  it,  the  heads  and 
full-lt:ngth  figures  apparently  all  female,  judg- 

pur])0!M?s,  ill   ihrir  ^rdles;  and  Pliny  am)  MxrccltiDt  Em- 
pirictis  also  )(|>e»l[    nf   tlic»c  totnu'   tnnemldK,    which,    u-IiliI' 
<iciil|iturt>(l  itkto  the  fMnii  nf  an  ea^lv  ur  u'lualMciis,  wvre 
suppi.tsccl   to    possess   wonderful    virtut-if.      Among  other 
thingn,  it  wan  thought  [}iat  the  »tcacly  contemplation  of  s 
scaralNriiH,  of  tlii-iwlourof  nil  rirKTiild,  tvndi^d  to  Ktrcfif^hc 
(he  night  in  u  very  wonderful   inatini-r.      Phny  oUwervt 
that,   ihroughotit  th«  Kant,  a  certain  greenitJi  j»aper  yri 
worn  a»  nn  amulet ;  and  that  it  was  lo  the  wearing  of  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  that  iheC'rntonian  Milo,  the  celebrated  i 
atliU-tit,  owt'd,  iiccording  to  rr[H)n,  lua  niaji;  glurioiin  yi^ 
tarie*.     The  soltlicrK  i>f  iuiei<^it  Egvpl  always  i-arricd  about 
their  jicmons  the  figure  of  a  scarabwus  which   thev  Smilyl 
iK'lievi'd  had  the  power  to  shield  thorn  from  the  ftocidonts 
and  dangers  of  war.      But  let  not  the  reader  despise  thcin 
on  this  nocount :  British  nmrineni  of  the  nineleeutli  century 
exliibit  a  ^fuperstitioii  no  Ickn  grosn  and  stupid,  when,  on 
undertakinj;^  lang  v-[>vage!<,  tliiey  purcluwe  a  child's  caid,  to 
I>rotcct  them  from  the  fury  "f  oceans  and  tenipettit,  and  nail 
a  horse-slioe  at  the  hoel  of  the  bow«prit,  to  protect  the  tJiip 
from  ghosts  and  witches.     The  Egyptians  beheld  in  the 
scarahKOD  a  aacretl  iningt-,  for  it  was  one  of  tlieir  guds. 
And  a  colossal  deity  of  this  species,  cut  out  of  hlat  k  ^ra- 
nitv,  may  he  ween  in  the  tinti^h  Museum,  in  what,  I  sup* 
jMse,  is  meant  for  thi'  pntnaos  of  (he  Elfiin  Parthenon. 

If  we  may  rely  on  the  testinony  of  Trehelliim  PoUio, 
the  Macrit,  a  Boniaii  family,  ei)tertuini>d  so  profound  a  ve- 
neration for  Alexander  the  (ireai,  ihat  both  the  male*  and 
feiiialea  of  thin  faiitily  nlnnys  wore  lii>  image  engraven  on 
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inf5  from  the  features  as  well  as  the  drajtery, 
Thi.s  had  three  distinct  Faces  and  six  arms, 
each  extended,  ^nth  a  little  bending  at  all  the 
clbon^s ;  in  the  upper  jiair  of  arms,  were  a 
lighted  candle  in  each ;  in  the  second  pair,  a 
naked  dagger  in  each  ;  and  in  the  third  ]>air, 
a  sort  of  i^hip  in  each  ;  so  that  the  right  and 
left  hand  of  eacli  pair  bore  the  same  emblem, 
a»id  all  wore  the  exact  appearance  of  a  deity 
of  Hindoostan.  This  was  also  found  at  Ba^ 
bylon ;  and  on  its  reverse  were  some  Greek 
letters,  in  cabalistic  combinationit,  more  re- 
cently cut  than  the  original  figure,  and  of  a 
very  imperfect  form. 

This  collection  of  antiques  contained,  be- 
sides its  written  bricks,  and  other  things 
purely  Babylonian,  so  many  curious  affinities 

their  rings,  bracelets,  and  other  ornntnenta.  The  bulla, 
too,  which  the  children  «f  llvme  suspcndMl  on  t}ieir  brt-a«t5, 
— na.y,  which  the  v«ry  consnU  and  senators  wore  in  their 
IriuraphN,  as  charniK,  to  awrt  envy,  weri'  nuthing  but  amu- 
lets, or  tiilisnian^.  Sec  Memoires  de  I'Acfldemie  dea  In- 
scriptionn  ct  DcUeR  Lettres,  tome  ii.  pp.  37^^ — ^6*  I' 
should  be  remarked,  however,  tluit  what  M.  Baudelot  here 
i»y»,  after  Macrobius,  oi  the  bulla;  being  worn  by  great 
men  during  their  triumph*,  i*  controverted,  and  I  itiiiik 
succeKsfully,  by  Middleton,  '*  Germane  quiFdani  Antiqui- 
l«ti»,"  he.  pp.  43,  4*. 
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to  Egyptian  symbols  <»n  the  one  sicio,  and  to 
Indian  on  the  other,  that  there  seemed  every 
reason  to  l>elie%'e  the  central  situation  of  this 
great  city  of  Babylon,  between  these  two 
teeming  sources  of  $;uperstition,  had  occa- 
sioned it  to  receive  many  of  tlic  deities  and 
doctrines  of  each  into  its  own  peculiar  system 
of  mythology  and  mystery. 

The  heat  of  the  weather  had  prevented  the 
usual  fete  on  the  birtlv-day  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, (the  12tli  of  August,)  but  the  Ucsidcnfs 
body-guanl  of  Indian  sepoys  was  jxiraded,  and 
the  visits  of  the  ujiual  attendant.*;  of  the  Di- 
van were  received  witli  the  formality  of  full 
dresses  on  the  occasion.  Among  thef«e  were 
only  two  Franks,  the  one  a  young  surgeon 
from  Damascus,  who  had  come  here  to  seek 
emplojTnent  in  his  profession  among  tlie 
Tiu-ks ;  tlie  other  the  secretary  of  the  French 
Consul,  M.  Vigorous  1)eing  himself  ill  at  the 
time  ;  an  old  friar,  vitar  apostolic  of  Babylo- 
nia, and  head  of  the  Catholics  of  Bagdad  :  and 
a  Persian,  who  was  so  old  as  to  rememlwr  the 
siege  of  Bagdad  by  Nadir  Shall,  being  bom 
at  Is])idian  in  1720,  and  educated  at  Rome, 
from  whence  be  had  come  here  tu  xesidc,  asj 
head  of  the  Armenian  church  at  this  city.  Be- 
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sides  these,  were  Christians,  Jews,  Turlcs,  and 
aorae  entertaining  Den'iahes,  as  well  as  all 
those  in  dependence  on  the  establishment, 
forming  altogether  a  verj-  numerous  train. 

The  Christians  of  Bagdad  are  but  few  in 
number  ;  but  the  Jews  are  said  to  amount  to 
ten  thousand  at  least,  in  this  city  alone.  It 
apjiears,  that  ever  since  the  two  great  captivi- 
ties of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  in  which  the 
ancestors  of  this  people  were  carried  away 
from  Palestine,  they  have  alwunded  in  these 
parts,  more  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
globe ;  having  generally  observed  with  rigour 
the  law  of  marrjiing  only  in  their  own  race, 
and  having  had  no  destructive  wars  to  carry 
them  otfi  as  they  seldom  or  ever  engage  in 
the  contests  and  disputes  of  their  masters. 

In  the  examination  of  Benjamin  dc  Tu- 
dela*8  early  and  interesting  Travels  in  the 
East,  it  appt^arcd  to  me,  that  his  general  accu- 
racy has  been  very  unjustly  impeached ;  and 
as  his  work,  the  original  of  which  was  wTitten 
in  Hebrew,  is  but  very  imperiectiy  known  to 
the  general  readers  of  Travels,  a  few  observa- 
tions on  its  account  of  Bagdad  at  least  may 
not  be  misplaced.  The  geography  and  local 
descriptions  of  his  book  prove  that  this  enter- 


prising  Jew  really  went  over  most  of  the 
ground  he  describes,  to  which  his  claim  to  ac- 
curacy must  be  conii  nc<l ;  for,  like  Herodotus, 
and  indeed  many  more  modem  travellers, 
whenever  he  quits  tlie  Imundaries  of  his  own 
observation,  all  is  fable  and  exaggeration.  At 
this  moment,  however,  there  are,  in  many  of 
the  places  that  he  names,  l)y  far  more  Jews 
than  there  were  even  in  his  day ;  and  thia 
being  the  case,  it  is  but  fair  to  admit  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  having  been  more  in  some 
others  at  the  date  of  hia  writing,  than  are  to 
be  found  now,  since  change  In  tliis  respect  is 
so  likely,  from  a  thousand  causes,  to  happen. 

I  have  followed  the  footsteps  of  this  early 
traveller,  with  great  interest,  through  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia  ;  and  his  description  of  the 
ancient  Bagdad  excites  but  a  continuation  oi' 
the  same  feeling  of  respect  for  his  general  ve- 
racity. As  he  set  out  on  his  travels  so  early 
as  the  year  1 173  of  the  Cliristian  era,  and  the 
oldest  dates  of  the  inscriptions  at  Bagdad  are 
1221,  for  the  foundation  of  the  walls  and  con- 
struction of  the  towers  by  the  Khalif  Nassr, 
in  the  year  of  the  Ilejira  618,  and  1232  for 
the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  Mcdrassee  or 
College  for  the  learned,  by  the  Khalif  Mos- 
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tanser,  in  the  year  of  tlie  Hejira  630,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  must  have  been  the  ancient  Bag- 
dati,  the  ruins  of  which  are  suppose<l  to  be 
still  visible  on  the  west  of  the  Tigris,  and 
not  the  present  city,  which  Benjamin  of  Tu- 
dela  describes.  He  calls  it  a  lai^  city,  where 
commences  the  Empire  of  the  Caliph  of  the 
Abassides,  chief  of  the  family  of  their  Pro- 
phet, and  held  in  veneration  by  all  the  kings 
of  the  Desert  Arabs,  as  a  sort  of  sovereign 
pontiff  amon<i:  them.  Tlic  palace  of  the  Ca- 
liph is  said  to  have  been  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, with  a  forest  of  fruit  and  other 
trees,  a  multitude  of  animals  and  birds  and  in 
the  midst  of  it,  a  lake  formed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Tigris  which  were  let  in  there,  so  tliat 
hunting  and  fishing  could  be  commanded  as 
constant  diversions.  This  space  was  as  large 
as  that  occupied  by  the  castellated  palace 
and  hangi])g  gardens  of  Babylon,  and  laid  out 
nearly  in  the  same  way,  having  been  used,  in 
the  time  of  its  perfection,  for  a  jMirk,  for 
which  purpose  the  other  is  said  to  have 
served  in  the  progress  of  its  decline. 

The  name  of  the  Caliph,  in  Benjamin's 
time,  was  Alrassidas  Ahmed ;  he  was  a  great 
friend  to  the  Israelites,  understood  the  He- 
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brew,  which  he  read  and  uTOte  with  perfec- 
tion, and  was  deeply  learned  in  the  law  of 
Moses.     In  tlie  present  day,  during  the  resi- 
dence at  Bagdad  of  Dr.  Hine,  physician  of  the 
English  estabUshment,  there  has  been  a  si- 
milar instance  of  a  Kiahya,  or  Lieutenant  of 
the  Pasha,  who  was  more  learned  in  the  He- 
brew than  any  of  the  Jews,  find  si>oke  it  with 
facility,  which  the  Jews  of  Bagdad  generally 
do  not,  Turkish  and  Arabic  Ining  the  lan- 
guages in  which  they  ordinarily  communicate. 
This  C-'aliph,  it  appears,  like  the  one  who  then 
reigned  atCairo,nevcrshewed  himself  through- 
out the  year,  but  at  the  Fast  of  Ramadan,  ex- 
cept when  the  Pilgrims  returned  from  Mecca 
at  any  other  portion  of  the  year,  in  which 
case  they  alone  had  the  privilege  of  kissing 
the  hem  of  his  garment,  after  which   they 
each  retired  to  his  country  in  peace,  Imving 
nearly  as  high  a  resjiect  for  this  representa- 
tive of  the  Prophet  as  for  the  Prophet  him- 
self.     This  is  easy  of  Ixjlief,   as   happening 
among  early  Mohammediins  when  we  know 
how  far  a  reverence  for  the  Pontiff  of  the 
West,  and  the  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  is 
even  now  carried  among  the  Catholics  of  Italy 
and  Spiiin.  • 
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From  an  attempt  having  been  once  made 
on  the  life  of  the  Calij>h,  by  the  intrigues  of 
men  ambitions  to  reign  in  his  stead,  all  his  of- 
ficer had  their  apartments  within  tlie  walls 
of  his  i*alace;  and  every  individual  of  his  fa- 
mily or  race,  who  might  have  had  pretensions 
to  share  Ins  jHiwer,  were  bound  with  cliains 
of  iron.  Aspirers  to  forbi<ldea  honours  arc 
now  generally  destroyed,  by  the  reigning  S\d- 
tan  of  the  Turks,  whose  unwillingness  "  to 
bear  a  brother  near  the  throne,"  has  become 
proverbial.  Here,  however,  in  Benjamin's 
time,  they  were  suffered  to  live,  and  have 
each  their  sciKirate  court,  the  splendour  of 
which  was  maintaintnl  by  the  tribute  of  |«irti- 
cular  villages,  districts,  and  lands,  collected  by 
their  oivii  treasurers,  and  applied  exclusively 
to  their  own  use.  On  the  going  out  of  the 
Cahph  from  his  palace,  at  the  fast  of  Kama- 
ziin,  to  the  Great  Mosque  for  prayer,  he  ig 
said  to  have  ridden  on  a  mule,  dressed  in  his 
robes  of  sovereignty,  but  l>earing  at  the  same 
time,  over  a  rich  turban,  a  black  veil,  as  a 
mark  of  humility,  and  to  suggest  to  beholders, 
that  all  the  sumptuous  niagniiicence  with 
which  he  was  then  surrounded,  would  one 
day  be  covered  with  the  shadows  of  death. 

VOL.  II.  2  fi 
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He  was  followed  by  all  tlie  chiefs  of  the  Arabs, 
magnificently  dressed,  and  mounted  on  ihe 
most  beautiful  horses ;  and  the  road  from 
the  palace  to  the  mosque  was  lined  ^^-ith  a 
crowded  populace,  among  whom  were  dancers 
singers,  and  musicians,  to  greet  the  pa.s&age 
of  the  Cliicf.  All  these  saluted  him  by  saying, 
**  Peace  be  upon  thee,  O !  our  Lortl  and  King!" 
wliich,  on  his  part»  he  returned  hy  Ufling  his 
hand  to  his  mouth  and  forehead,  so  as  to 
touch  it  with  the  sleeve  of  his  own  •garment, 
and  signifying  to  the  multitude,  by  extending 
his  hand,  that  he  g:ave  to  them  the  same 
salute,  "On  you  Iw  |>eacer'  in  which  manner 
these  mutual  interehanf^'s  of  resjKH^t  and  con- 
descension continued  all  the  way  to  the  door 
of  the  mos<iue  • 

All  this  is,  no  doubt,  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  manners  of  Bagdad  in  the  Rabbi's  time, 
as  it  rescrablcdf  in  almost  every  particvdar, 
the  entrance  of  the  present  Paaha  of  Bagdad, 
wliich  I  myself  witnessed  on  the  morning  of 

*  In  an  account  of  the  flrM.  Tartar  caaqticsta  of  Mousul 
Miiit  Ka^w],  tltere  i«  a  description  of  the  state  drc«s  aod 
ceremonies  of  the  Caliph,  Ul  Kain,  which  rencmbles  that 
dewrihed  by  RenjamiH  of  TudWa,  in  the  Account  here 
gi«xn. — History  of  J'erjiia,  vol.  i.  |i.  355. 
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my  first  arrival  at  the  city-gate.  He  was  pre- 
ceded by  his  troops,  with  a  band  of  music  and 
drums,  on  horseback,  and  followed  by  the 
principal  chiefs  of  his  cotut,  ou  the  most  beau- 
tiful animals,  richly  caparisoned.  All  opera- 
tions were  suspended  as  he  passed,  and  not  a 
pipe  was  Ughted,  nor  even  a  cup  of  coffee 
served,  until  he  had  gone  by ;  every  one  from 
among  the  spectators  made  the  most  respect- 
ful salutes  of  "  Salam  Alaikom,"  nith  a  rising 
and  inclination  of  the  body  at  the  same  time ; 
and  to  the  humblest  this  was  returned  by  the 
Pasha,  with  the  answer  of  "  Alaikom  Salam,'* 
and  either  a  laying  of  the  hand  on  the  hesu^, 
or  an  elevation  of  it  to  the  mouth  and  fore- 
head, in  the  universal  manner  of  the  countr>*; 
this  sort  of  reciprocal  poUteness  continuing  all 
the  way  from  the  city-gates  to  the  ]>alaee. 

Arrived  at  the  moscjuc,  the  Caliph  himself, 
it  appears,  deliveretl,  in  Benjamin's  day,  a  ser- 
mon on  some  portion  of  the  Koran,  and  re- 
ceived the  benedictions  and  praises  of  the 
faithful ;  af\er  which,  a  camel  was  sacrificed, 
as  now  a  lamb  is  killed  at  the  feast  of  the 
Kourban  Bairam.  The  Khalif  tlien  returned 
to  his  palace,  from  which  he  never  again  went 
out  during  the  rest  of  the  year ;  and  so  great 


was  the  veneration  for  his  jwrson,  that  even 
the  ground  on  whieli  he  had  trodden  was 
hencefon^'aixl  lield  sacred.*  This  [xjiitiff  m|>- 
]>eurs  to  I»ave  been  even  more  piou»  tluin  those 
who  usually  tilled  that  office.  Amonfj;  other 
things,  he  had  made  a  solemn  vow,  neither  to 
eat,  drink,  nor  wear  any  articles  of  foo<l  and 
apparel  except  such  as  could  be  paid  for  by 
the  liilHlur  of  liLs  oavh  hands.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  employed  his  leisure  in  making  small 
mat^  of  a  curious  kind,  probably  used  as  car- 
pets now  are  for  prayer,  which,  being  nuirked 
with  his  oMii  seal,  were  sent  by  his  officers  to 
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•  The  dominion  of  Mulik  Sliah,  oiic  of  (be  Seljooke,  or 
Turlar,  cijimstj,  whs  so  extfiisivt,  that  it  reBcIitti  from  ihi- 
shores  of  tlie  M«ditet-niiit:ii»  uliuuHt  to  the  nulls  uf  China, 
.111(1  prnyi'i*  wcrt-  <laily  otfi-rtfl  up  for  him  in  ihi'  cities  of 
Jerusalem,  Mi?ci'a,  Medina,  Bagdad,  Ispahan,  Rhc,  Bok* 
hnrn,  Sninarcaiid,  Ourgiingi-,  and  Ku&ligar.  Iiitheyw 
44tl  of  the  livjira,  he  made  a  pompous  pil^niage  to 
Mn:ca,  built  iiuuiy  caravaiiMrrais  on  tlie  wuy,  uiid.  oboliiihcd 
the  duties  exacted  from  pilgrims.  D'Herljelol  tolls  KU 
BQOoilou^  uf  111*  crossing  the  Oxux,  when  thv  boatmen  cata- 
plained  to  hlin  tliat  they  wei:«  paid  by  a  bill  on  the  revfr. 
nut's  of  Antiu(.-h  ;  hut  the  minister  of  (inanL-e  rE>plving  that 
this  wOH  not  to  defer  their  payment,  hut  to  manifest  itie 
glory  of  their  sovemgn,  and  the  vide  extent  of  his  donii- 
ninn,  tliey  vferc  Mititiied,  siiicf  they  could  negotiate  it.^ 
lIi»tory  nf  Persia,  voL  i.  p.  36C. 
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be  sold  in  tlie  public  market.  I'liese  never 
wanted  purcliasers  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
people,  so  that  the  money  furnished  by  them 
sen'ed  amply  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was 
applied.  Had  this  been  the  only  trait  of  his 
piety,  it  might  have  seemed  frivolous  enough ; 
though  no  one  could  deny  it  the  merit  of 
being  a  good  example  of  industry  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large  and  an  excellent  mode  of  evin- 
cing his  approbation  of  the  doctrine^  that  man 
should  live  by  useful  labours.  But  this  was 
not  all ;  the  Ralibi  Benjamin,  a  stranger  of  a 
different  faith,  and  one  who,  being  forbidden 
to  enter  the  temples  of  their  Prophet,  and 
held  to  be  impure,  was  not  likely  to  be  se- 
duced into  too  favourable  an  opinion  of  an 
unbeliever,  describes  this  Caliph  of  Bagdad  as 
being  a  man  oT  probity,  respecting  his  word, 
attached  to  the  duties  of  his  religion,  of  tlie 
most  affable  manners,  and  addressing  himself 
with  condescension  and  familiai'ity  to  meii 
of  every  class ;  leading,  it  is  said,  a  life  of 
purity  and  equity,  liis  chief  aim  being  to  do 
good. 

On  the  borders  of  the  ISgrls  were  erected 
by  him  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  and  another  for 
the  insane;    in  the  first  of  Mhieh,    besides 
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every  possible  convenience  for  llic  unfortu- 
nate sufferers,  were  sixty  aiwthccaries,  well 
supplied  with  all  kinds  of  medicines  and 
drugs  tlicn  known  and  used,  as  well  as  every 
necessary'  and  comfort  of  food  and  nourish- 
ment, all  at  the  expense  of  the  Caliph,  by 
whose  orders  everj'  care  continued  to  be  ex- 
ercised towards  the  patients,  until  their  per- 
fect recovery  or  death,  'llxe  hospital  of  in- 
sanity was  called  "  Uar  al  Marupthcr,"  or, 
**  Dar  al  Marlilmn)nia>i,"  the  House  of  Mercy; 
and  the  establishment  for  tlie  treatment  and 
recovery  of  the  j^atients  seems  to  have  been 
as  well  regidated  as  the  ibrmer,  under  the  in- 
spection of  proper  persons  engaged  for  that 
purpose. 

This  Jewish  traveller  concludes  by  saying, 
"  The  king  did  tliis  with  the  intention  of 
exercising  mercy  generally  towards  all  those 
who,  during  their  stay  in  Bagdad,  were  af- 
flicted with  any  malady,  whether  it  affected 
their  bodies  or  their  minds."  And  tliis  proves 
what  we  had  before  said,  that  he  was  a  man 
fill!  of  humanity  and  upright  intentions.* 
The  Mosque  of  Flowers,  as  it  is  called,  or  the 

•  See  the  "  Voyage  de  Benjjimin  dc  TuJMc,"  in  Bci^ 
roQ">  Collt'ctioiif  in  French,  |ip.  34,  3fi,  4to. 
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Hospital  for  the  Blind,  is  an  institution  of  a 
similar  kind,  founded  by  one  of  the  early 
Arabian  Caliphs,  and  still  existing  at  Cairo. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  size  and  cele- 
brity of  Bagdad  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Mo- 
hatnniedan  world,  and  the  residence  of  tlie 
chief  among  the  Jews,  it  is  siiid,  when  Ben- 
jamin wrote,  to  have  contained  only  a  tenth 
part  of  its  present  number  of  Hebrew  inha^ 
bitants,  or  about  a  thuutiond ;  an  estimate 
which,  coupled  with  that  of  luo  tbouHand  lor 
Cairo,  and  the  low  numbers  given  to  many 
large  towns  in  Syria,  must  exonerate  tliis  ob- 
sening  traveller  from  the  common  charge 
of  exaggeration,  raised  against  him  on  this 
subject  particularly.  When  speaking  of  such 
places  as  he  had  Ikimself  seen,  liis  accu> 
racy  is,  I  think,  luiquestionable ;  tliougK  in 
giving  an  account  of  countries  beyond  the 
limits  of  liis  own  personal  ol)servation,  he 
wajs  no  doubt,  liable  to  the  same  errors  as  all 
those  who  describe  things  on  the  authority  of 

others. 

U  is  curious  to  observe,   that  among  the 

r  chiefs  of  the  assemblies  then  resident  at  Bag- 

r  dad,  there  was  one  Ehexer  Ben  Isamah,  pr&. 

L  sident  of  the  fifth  class,  who  traced  liis  de- 


scent  from  the  Prophet  Samuel,  and  who, 
being  a  great  proficient  on  the  liai-p,  played, 
acc^oiiipniiied  hy  his  brothers,  ou  the  sacred 
instrument  of  the  royal  David,  in  the  exact 
manner  which  was  in  use  in  those  early  times, 
when  tlie  House  of  the  Sanctuary  still  existed. 
The  Chief  of  the  next  class  was  calle<l  "  tlie 
I'lower  of  his  Companions,"  and  the  names 
of  all  the  others  are  given  in  detail. 

The  ]iriiu;i]>Hl  officer  of  all,  however,  was 
Daniel,  the  son  of  Hhasdai,  who  was  called 
**  the  Conductor  of  the  Captivity,"  and  pre- 
sen"etl  a  book,  of  liis  genealogj',  in  direct 
descent  from  David.  His  authority,  being 
derived  from  the  Caliph  himself,  was  great  in 
all  the  assemblies  of  the  Israelites;  and  a 
decree  of  the  Mohammedan  PontiiF  had  or- 
dered that  Moslems,  as  well  as  the  followers 
of  every  other  religion,  should  pay  this  Chief 
of  the  Captives  all  due  res|jeet,  hy  rising  in 
his  presence  to  salute  him,  in  dcfaidt  of 
which,  a  hundred  strokes  of  the  bastinado 
was  the  punishment  to  he  given. 

When  Daniel  went  to  visit  the  Caliph,  he 
was  accomjwniecl  by  a  number  of  horsemen, 
Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles,  at  whose  head  was 
one,  who,  like  the  Uaptist  before  the  Messiah, 
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crying,  "  Prt'jMire  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
make  his  paths  straight,"  exclaimed  also  on 
this  occasion,  "  PrejMre  ye  the  way  of  tlie 
Lord,  the  son  of  David,  who  is  just."  The 
manner  of  liis  rectiWng  autliority  from  tlie 
Caliph,  was  by  the  laying  on  of  hands ;  on 
the  day  of  ^vluch  ceremony,  he  rtjde  in  the 
second  chariot  of  the  rcahn,  with  all  its  de- 
jiendent  ornaments,  wearing  robes  of  silk,  with 
Phrygian  embroidery,  a  noble  tiara  on  the 
head,  encircled  by  a  white  veil,  similar  to 
those,  perhaps,  now  used  in  the  service  of  the 
synagogue  at  Jerusalem,  and  round  ihia  veil 
a  rich  chain  of  gold,  so  that  lie  ap|>eared  in 
as  high  splendour  as  the  Prophet  Daniel  liim- 
self  at  the  court  of  the  great  Belshazzer,  in 
Susa.  The  city  of  Bagdad,  the  iiders  and 
chief  people  of  which  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
thus  minutely  descrilK^^  wa»  then,  to  u»;  his 
own  words,  seated  in  the  most  fertile  part  of 
the  land  of  Senaar,  or  Shiuar,  abounding  in  Hnc 
gardens,  protlucing  excellent  fruity  and  being 
the  rendezvous  of  merchants  and  traders  from 
all  p:irts  (»f  the  world,  as  well  as  the  focus  of 
wisdom  and  science,  and  the  school  of  philo- 
sophers and  men  learned  in  the  mathematics, 
in  astrology,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  CalxUa. 


Ill  following  the  route  of  tliis  early  Jew's 
wanderings  from  hence,  Gehiiiga,  whicli  he 
reached  in  two  diiys  from  Bagdad,  would  seem 
to  be  the  t'cluf!;ia  of  the  present  maps.  He 
did  not,  however,  conceive  this  to  l>e  Bab}'lon, 
an  lias  been  su]>po»ed,  but  took  it  for  the  Hesen 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  siiid  to  have  been 
a  great  city,  and  there  are  still  extensive  ruins 
here  to  bear  out  the  sup]>ORition.  It  was  a 
day's  journey  from  hence  to  the  ancient  Babel; 
and  if  the  passage  were  made  by  boats,  and  on 
the  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  on  whose  banks 
Iwth  these  places  stand,  the  distance  n\ight  be 
easily  accomphshed  in  that  space  of  time. 
He  here  vaguely  alludes  to  tlie  Palace  of 
Nebue1iadne/^,ar,  wliieh  could  not  be  entered 
on  account  of  its  being  the  abode  of  dragons 
and  wild  beasta ;  but,  as  he  s[X'aks  only  of  a 
palace,  ami  fixes  it  at  a  place  iihich  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  stiU  make  the  abode  of 
demons  and  evil  spirits,  as  well  as  numerous 
reptiles  of  all  kinds,  he  no  doubt  alluded  to 
tlic  raouiida  of  the  Mujellibe,  where  the  palace 
and  hanging  gardens  ajjpear  to  liave  been,  and 
which  is  the  only  part  of  the  whole  territory 
that  ia  called  "  Babel,"  even  to  the  pxescnt 
day. 
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He  clearly  distinguishes  this  from  from  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  which  he  describes  us  Uung 
four  miles  beyond  Hhilan,  mcjiiiing  liillali, 
from  which  it  is  actually  distant  about  six, 
though  there  seems  to  be  some  corruption  of 
numbers  in  the  distance  from  Babel  to  Ilhilan, 
which  is  made  fifteen  iiiilea  in  figures,  and 
may  probably  have  been  written  five.  There 
were  llien  ten  tlioiisand  Jews  there,  the  num- 
ber at  present  at  Bagdad  ;  and  the  numher  of 
one  thousand,  given  na  the  amount  then  re- 
siding at  Bagdad,  is  about  that  of  those  at 
present  at  llillah,  so  that  there  seems  to  have 
been  only  a  change  of  place,  without  an  aug- 
mentation or  diminution  of  actual  numbers  in 
both. 

The  local  features  of  tlie  "  Birs"  are  well 
detailed  by  Benjamin  ;  for,  besides  its  tolera- 
bly accurate  distance  of  four  miles  from  llillah, 
he  says,  it  ivas  constructed  of  that  sort  of 
brick  called,  in  Arabic,  "  Lagzar,"  which,  a 
marginal  note  adds  was  of  the  dimensions  of 
eight  inches  broad,  six  tluck,  and  twelve  long, 
which  is  near  the  truth.  The  foundations, 
lie  says,  were  two  miles  long,  ]>erlmi>s  ratlier 
in  circuit,  and  intended  to  include  the  ruined 
temple  and  its  momids  of  rubbish,  &c.     He 
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oAilM  wide,  which  aiv  not  now  nppafcal,  u 
might  han*  tKx>n  imopiiitl  bv  him  to  fl 
bt*iie«th  the  uiiler  nilitiuh  of  the  niis^ 
ci)iTf«{M>itding  n-jth  (he  ol(U<st  dnwii^  i 
thi-  i<iliHif,  Htt«cb«d  t»  t*r>|>ii't!  of  the  and 
writingB.  He  nyK,  iiulinxl,  tiuu  ibcrc  art 
mcli  iMiMip"!.  without  |)OKitive]y  H*tii^ 
to  be  viaihlc*  at  tW  time  of  his  visit. 

Bviiifc  mounted  on  the  summit,  be 
tinues,  thi?  view  im  extended  to   the 
or  twenty  niiU's  round,  more  jMutietilulj  a 
the  countn'  there  is  an  extentuvc  and  pei&tt: 
level,  idl  which  u  strictly  acnirate.      He 
also,  in  the  langiiaize  of  the  LraclitiooR  «l 
existing,  that    the   plaee  was   **  destrotvd  If 
fire  from  hi-avi*n,"  an  o|iinton,  no  doubt,  <xi^ 
nating  in  the  aiipearoncc  of  the  large 
mnsM-n  there  deMrntied :   he   adxic,  that 
up|ier  port  of  tlic  building  wite  thus 
e<l,  leaving  only  the  \ovrcT  utogca,  on  the 
init  of  whieh  ht>  had  mounted.      I  falf  a 
jouniey  from  tliis  was  the  scpulehre  and 
gogue  of    Niiplietks  near  which   resided 
hundred  Jews ;  and  three  leagues   from 
was  the  tomb  of  the  l*ropIict  ICxckiel: 
of  which  agree,  in  noiuc  and  distance,  * 
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tlie  places  still  known  as  such,  aiid  leave  no 
doubt  of  bis  having  personally  visited  the 
Bii-s,  which  ho  tluis  describes,  with  so  many 
local  features  of  accuracy,  as  the  ruined  Tower 
of  Babel. 

Had  any  other  cause  than  ill  health,  and 
the  extraordinary  hciit  of  the  weather,  detain- 
ed me  at  Bagdad,  I  should  have  gladly  visited 
many  of  the  places  spoken  of  in  this  early 
Book  of  Travels,  more  particularly  Felugia, 
and  some  of  the  present  places  of  pilgrimage 
of  the  Jews.  But,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, there  was  no  moving  out  by  day,  and 
scarcely  any  suifering  the  oppressive  sultri- 
ness of  the  nights.  My  occu])ations  were 
therefore  limited  to  such  light  reading  as 
would  beguile  the  time ;  for  the  jwwers  of  the 
mind  were  so  unhinged  by  the  inHucnec  of 
the  climate,  as  to  be  incapable  of  close  appli- 
cation to  any  subject  requiring  much  thought. 

During  the  nights  of  the  RamasiUi,  T 
visited  most  of  those  mosques,  at  the  hour  of 
of  evening  prayer,  and  passed  several  hours 
aftemards  until  midnight  in  rambling  through 
the  bazars,  reposing  at  the  coffee-houses,  and 
making  one  in  most  of  the  jNirties  of  diversion 
at  the  public  places. 


Among  all  tlie  mosques  of  Ba^atl,  I  saw 
uot  one  that  could  be  compared  to  many  at 
Cairo,  or  to  the  great  ones  at  Jerusalem,  Da- 
mascus, Alep|x>,  or  Diarbekr.  The  Moscjue 
of  the  Maidun,  which  has  lately  received  many 
external  emtielliNhments,  and  has  a  handsome 
dome  and  minaret,  adorned  with  coloured 
tiles,  |>aintings,  and  inscriptions^  is  not  of  cor- 
rcapoudiug  beauty  within;  and,  except  that 
it  was  clean  and  well  Uglitcd,  it  bad  nothing 
to  deserve  peculiar  description. 

The  Mosque  of  the  Vizier,  which  is  close 
by  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  just  above  the 
bridge,  is  also  of  considerable  size,  and  hoa  a 
handsome  dome,  wliich  makes  a  fine  appear- 
ance from  mthout ;  but  its  interior  is  dirty, 
and  in  great  want  of  repair. 

The  MoMiue  of  tlie  Pa^iha,  wliich  is  very 
near  to  the  last,  was  better  lighted  than  all 
the  others,  tlic  lamps  of  its  exterior  gallery 
being  the  only  ones  throughout  the  city  that 
continued  to  burn  until  day-light ;  but,  in 
otlier  respects,  the  building  possessed  no  re- 
markable features,  its  arcliiteeture  is  in  bad 
taste,  and  its  minaret  had  such  an  inclina- 
tion from  a  [>erpendicular,  that  it  seemed  to 
threaten  a  speedy  fall. 
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The  Mosque  of  Abass  el  Kaddr  is  the 
largest,  and,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  best  in 
Bagdad  ;  but  this  has  httle,  except  its  fine  Hat 
domes,  to  attract  admiration.  It  is  greatly 
inferior  to  the  Mosque  of  Solomon,  ou  the 
site  of  the  Jewish  Tem]>le  at  Jerusiilem,  as 
well  as  to  most  of  the  noble  mosques  of  Da- 
mascus and  Aleppo. 

The  place  of  the  Maidan  never  failed  to 
be  crowded  everj'  night,  witli  peoj)le  of  all 
classes ;  and  every  mode  of  diversion  in  use 
here,  singing,  dancing,  and  music,  with  blazing 
fires,  lamps,  &c.  were  called  in,  to  add  to  the 
effect  of  the  general  rejoicing* 

*  The  fast  of  the  HamazSii  occupies  one  whole  month, 
in  every  jt-ar ;  aiid  iw  thf  Molmmim-clunft  rcckim  th<Tr  time 
by  lunar  monlhs,  this  fast  oct-urs  sucwssively  at  every  sea- 
son of  the  year,  wiiliin  the  circk  of  lime  which  it  ukoM  to 
bring  the  bcgianing  of  the  solar  and  lunar  years  to  cnrre- 
xpunil.  The  winter  season,  wht-n  thv  cliiimlu  is  tvnipcralc, 
and  the  iiighta  long,  is  the  iiinnt  a^walile  t«  the  people  for 
it  to  happen,  in.  The  worst  reason  is  that  of  the  summer, 
especiaMy  when  so  nppressiveiy  hot  as  this  has  proved. 
During  the  wholtf  of  this  month,  every  ortliodox  Moslem 
fasts  riffidly  from  sun-rise  to  sun-9ct,  not  periiiilting  water, 
or  even  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  to  pass  hh  lipn.  At  sun-set 
they  arc  tclciucd  from  their  abstinence,  till  the  following 
morning ;  so  that  the  whole  night  is  given  up  to  enjo^ment- 
And  this  alternate  succewion  of  faating  by  day,  andfc'»t~ 
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The  Ixizars,  which  were  mostly  deserted 
during  the  day,  were  thronged  at  night  by 
a  multitude  of  idlers,  all  arrayed  in  tlieir  Iiest 
apparel;  and,  as  the  light  shalloons  of  An- 
gora are  generally  usetl  for  the  out*'r  garments, 
the^e  never  failed  to  proilucc  a  brilliant  assem- 
blage of  colours,  though  the  turbaiis  were 
almost  invariably  white. 

The  j>eeuliar  gloom,  wliich  reigned  through- 
out these  dark  brick-vaulted  passages  during 
the  moniing,  was  now  removed  by  a  profusion 
of  lanijjs  and  torches,  with  wliicli  every  shop 
and  bench,  and  eoffec-shcd,  was  illuminated, 
and  all  was  life  and  gaiety.  It  was  on  these 
niglitsof  the  Ramaxfui  only,  that  the  bazars 
of  Bagdad  equalled  the  idea  which  one  would 
form  of  them,  on  reading  the  descriptions  of 
Oriental  cities  in  Arabian  tales ;  and  dull  and 
uninteresting  as  they  seemed  to  me,  on  my 
first  passing  thn)ugh  them  by  day,  I  was  am- 
ply compensated  for  my  original  dii^ipjmint- 
ment,  and  constantly  delighted  by  rambling 
through  them,  and  mixing  in  their  gay  crowds, 
at  niglit. 

\Tig  by  nipht,  contiinip«,  fri>in  the  first  dawn  of  the  moon  of 
RamazSn,  t«  the  appearance  of  the  moon  of  BainTm,  wtiicli 
aucccetls  it. 
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But  the  scene  wliich  pleasetl  me  more  than 
all,  was  that  presented  at  midnight,  from  the 
centre  of  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Tigris. 
The  morning  breeze  had,  by  tliis  time,  so 
completely  subsided,  that  not  a  breath  was 
stirring,  and    the    river    Howed   majestically 
along,  its  glassy  surface  broken  only  by  the 
ripple  of  the  boats'  stems,  which  divided  the 
current  as  it  passed  their  line.     In  this  re- 
splendent  mirror   was   seen,   reflected  back, 
anotlier  lieaven  of  stars,  almost  equal  in  bril- 
liance  to   that  which  spread  our   midnight 
canopy ;  not  a  cloud  veiled  the  smallest  ix>r- 
tion  of  this  deep  blue  vaidt,  so  thickly  stud- 
de<l   with  myriads  of  burning  worlds.     The 
forked  galaxy,  with  it.s  whitened  train  of  other 
myriads,   loo   distant    to  be  distinctly   seen, 
formed  a   broad  and   lucid  hantl  across  the 
zenith  ;  and  even  the  reflection  of  this  milky 
way,   as  belting  the   seeming  heaven  below 
U8,  was  most  distinctly  marked  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  silent  stream. 

The  only  persons  seen  upon  tlie  bridge, 
at  this  late  hour  of  the  night,  were  some  few 
lalwurers,  who,  exhausted  with  the  riot  of  the 
feast,  l>ad  stolen  into  the  bows  of  the  boats, 
and  coiled  tlienitfelves  away  like  serjjents  be- 
voi,.  Ji.  Si  y 
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tween  the'tirabers,  to  catch  there,  undisturbed, 
the  short  repose  which  was  necessary   to  fit 
thcni  for  the  morrow's  burthens.     It  is  the 
rich  alone  who  can  devote  the  night  through- 
out to  revelry,  and  the  day  to  unintcrnijJtod 
case :    the  poor  are  obliged,  though  faulting, 
to  earn  by  labour  their  daily  portion  of  food. 
Excepting  here,  wliere  I  cAiim  ofteu  by  niglit 
during  the   Hamazan,  and  sat  for  an   hour 
in  sileiit  admiration  of  the  beautilul  heaven 
above,  and  })tacid  stream  l)elow,  with  not  a 
creature  near  me,  except  the  weary  Hlceiwns 
already  described,  the  voice  of  joy  was  heard 
on  every  side.      The  whole  of  the    river's 
l>anks    were  iUuniinatcd,    as  far  as   the  eye 
condd  follow  the  Tigris  in  its  course.     The 
la^^  coffisj-house  near  the  Medriissee  el  Mo8- 
tanser,  or  College  of  the    Leariietl,  so  often 
mentioned  in  Arabian  story,  presented  one 
blaze  of  Ught  on  the  eastern  side.     Tlie  still 
larger  one,  opposite  to  this,  illuminated  by  its 
lamps  the  ^fhole  western  bank  ;  and  as  these 
edifices  were  both  facing  the  sc]>arate  extre- 
mities of  the  brid^  of  boats,  a   stream   of 
light  extended  from  each,  completely  acroes 
it,  even  to  the  centre  of  the  stream  ;  and  on 
the  surtace  itself  were  seen  floating  lighted 
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lamps,  and  vessels  filled  with  inflammable  sub- 
stances, to  augment  the  general  blaze.* 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  Au- 
gust, that,  during  our  admiration  of  the  bril- 
liant sky  of  tliis  climate,  a  meridian  altitude 
of  some  fixed  »tar  was  suggested,  to  coufirra 
the  accuracy  of  the  latitude  deduced  from  the 
solar  observation  on  the  4th  of  the  month,  and 
Altair  in  Aquila  falling  at  the  most  convenient 
time  for  that  purpose,  its  altitude  was  taken 
before  we  quitted  our  tea-table  on  the  terrace. 
Tlie  oidy  instrument  Mr.  Rich  possessed  was 
one  of  Spencer,  Browning,  and  Rust's  com- 
mon quadrants,  and  tliis  thrown  a  little  out 
of  its  adjustment  by  the  late  great  heats. 
Had  there  been  other  and  better  instru- 
ments here,  no  situation  could  have  been 
more  favourable  for  astronomical  oljserva- 
tions ;  as  we  liad  a  s)>acious  terrace,  an 
artificial  horizon,  and  the  atmosphere  always 
beautifully  clear  at  night;  but  without  sex- 
tant, chronometer,   telescopes,  or  ephemeris, 

•  Un  Ho*  divertifisemeQS  que  Ton  prcnd  dann  cctte  navi- 
gallon,  (du  Tigris)  esttif  iiietlre  W  fen  au  Naftp,  qui,  aprts 
etrcsortide  sourcesanpri's  Je  Mofiul,  etpliisbnK,  sc  repand 
sur  le  surface  du  Tigrei  il  scmblc  alors  que  la  ri%-iire  soil 
cnflaminie. — 0//«r,  tome  i.  p.  1S«. 
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we  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  such  re- 
sults as  were  attainable  by  the  quadrant 
alone,  assisted  by  the  comnion  Tables  of  None 
and  Moore.  This  observation  gave  us  a  lati- 
tude of  liij"  18^57'  N.  which,  wanting  only 
three  seconds  of  33"  19',  left  a  mean  of  33'  20' 
between  this  and  the  solar  observation  which 
preceded  it ;  and  considering  tlutt  there  was  a 
slight  imperfection  in  the  instrument,  we  con- 
ceived this  a  sufficient  eoineidence  to  shen- 
that  the  results  of  botli  were  very  near  the 
truth.f 
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At'oriT. — My  strength    lacing   doVi 
whiit   nfitorctl.  oih)    tlir  thermometer, 
hiul  iMt-n  II.V  at  initlnt|zh(.  having 
to  tliJit  standard  in  tlu'  day,   I 
my  cmi^TiU-MVttre,  to  make  a   bbort 
to  the  niinH  ofCtc-Hiphon  and  Scltrtinal 
I  M't  out  oil  my  lon^'f  journey  to  the 

It  wiu  at  sun-ritie  on  the  morning 
SOth  that   1  left  the  southern  gate  of 
on  the  ciut  of  the  rivrr.  an-onijKinitd  brl 
same  KoonI  luinieman  of  Mr.  Kirh.  wtel 
befort*  ^iie  with  me  to  Hillah  atiU  thei 
of  Bid)ylon. 

Our  road  lay  over  a  level  plain  of  finel 
Joil,  Hpimivntly  not  long  nnce  wat«inli 
rulti%-atu<l,   hut  now  lying    waste;     a^i 
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course  across  it  was  generally  south-east,  in- 
clining southerly.  In  our  way  we  met  maiiy 
parties  of  Arabs,  and  droves  of  asses  laden 
with  heath  and  brush-wood,  ivhich  is  ustd  as 
fuel  hy  all  classes  in  Bagdad  ;  most  of  the 
men  "n-ho  accompanied  these  M-ere  strongly 
armed,  which  gave  us  unfavourable  impres- 
sions of  the  state  of  the  road. 

After  passing  some  few  enclosures  of  gar- 
den-land and  date-trees,  on  the  eastern  Iwink 
of  the  Tigris,  which  we  now  had  on  o\ir  riglit, 
we  came  in  alK)ut  an  hour  to  an  eastern  l)end 
of  the  river.  The  hanks  were  high  and  on  a 
steep  slope,  the  stream  narrow,  and  its  ciir- 
rent  moving  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  about 
three  miles  per  hour.  A  fine  north-west 
breeze  had  already  began  to  ruffle  its  surface^ 
yet  the  water  continued  tolerably  clejir;  and 
on  it  were  now  descending  some  of  the  cir- 
cular mcker-work  boats  from  Bagdad,  driven 
by  the  mere  force  of  the  current,  and  steered 
l>y  paddles,  wliile  two  larger  craft  were  as- 
cending against  the  stream,  by  a  large  square- 
sail,  braced  sharp  to  the  wind. 

In  about  an  hour  and  half  from  hence,  con. 
tinuing  the  same  course,  we  reached  the  banks 
of  the  river  Diala,  flowing  gently  from  the 


north-«ast  towards  the  Tigris.  There  had 
been  a  bridge  of  boats  here,  which  was  very 
recently  passal>le ;  but  it  was  now  broken  up, 
and  several  of  the  boats,  whicli  were  hauled 
up  on  the  mud  for  repair,  still  lay  there  un- 
touched. The  stream  was  too  deep  to  be 
fonlable,  and  it  was  thought  dangerous  to 
attempt  swimming  the  horses  across,  as  its  sofl 
bottom  of  mud  yielded  so  easily  to  the  animals' 
weiglit,  that  if  they  once  touched  the  bottom, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  extricate  them ;  we 
were,  therefore,  drawn  acFoss  in  an  open- 
sterned  boat,  exactly  Uke  those  used  in  tra- 
versing the  Kuphrates  at  Bir. 

The  Diala  apjicared  to  1m?  about  half  the 
breadth  of  the  Tigris,  Into  which  it  discharges; 
its  banks  were  steep,  its  waters  clear  and  sweet, 
and  its  current  moving  at  a  slow  rate,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  miles  per  hour.  Fishes  are  found 
in  this  river,  called,  in  Arabic,  "  Biz ;"  they 
are  each  large  enough  to  Ibmi  a  good  load  for 
an  ass;  but  I  know  of  no  fish  in  European 
waters  to  which  they  can  be  compared.  They 
are  taken  to  Bagdad,  and  sold  at  a  moderate 
rate  per  fish,  considering  their  immense  size; 
but  they  arc  not  <'steemetl  by  the  rich,  and  are 
consequently  consumed  chiefly  by  the  pooi«r 
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classes.  The  distance  from  Bagdiul  to  this 
passage  of  the  Diala  is  from  eight  to  nine 
miles  ;  though,  as  the  sun  grew  higli,  we  could 
not  perceive  the  city  itself.  The  lofly  palace 
of  Kosroes,  at  Modain,  u}>on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Ctcsiphon,  was  visible  to  us,  however, 
immediately  after  our  crossing  this  river,  look- 
ing exceedingly  large,  through  the  refracting 
atmosphere  of  the  southern  horizon, abo^e  the 
even  line  of  which  it  towered  as  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  any  where  to  lie  seen  around 
us.  It  looked  from  hence  much  larger  than 
Westminster  Abbey,  when  seen  from  a  similar 
distance;  and,  in  its  general  outline,  it  re- 
sembled that  building  very  nearly,  excepting 
only  in  its  having  no  towers.  The  great  ca- 
thedral of  the  Crusadci-s,  still  standing  at  the 
ancient  Orthosia  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  is  a 
perfect  model  of  it  in  general  appearance,  as 
that  building  is  seen  when  approaching  from 
the  southward,  although  there  is  no  one  fea- 
ture of  resemblance  between  these  edifices  in 
detail. 

On  the  northern  bank  of  the  Diala  were 
some  grass  huts,  inhabited  by  a  few  families, 
who  earn  tiieir  lining  by  transiwrting  tra- 
vellers across  the  river ;  and  to  the  westward, 


dear  the  Tigris,  were  a  few  scattered  tents 
of  Arab  shepherds.  On  the  southern  bank,  a 
few  <iflto-trccs  were  seen  ;  but,  besides  these, 
no  other  signs  of  fertiUty  or  cultivation  ai>- 
peared. 

From  the  moment  of  our  arrival  on  the 
edge  of  this  stream,  my  attention  had  been 
particularly  arrestetl  by  the  apjxjarance  of 
large  and  lofty  mounds  to  tlic  eastwunl,  and 
not  more  than  five  miles  from  the  southern 
!)ank  of  the  river.  In  size  and  form,  they 
resembled  those  of  tlic  jialacc  at  Babylon,  and 
the  temptation  to  visit  them  was  very  strong ; 
but  my  companion,  who  was  certainly  not  dt>- 
ficient  in  personal  courage,  would  not  listen 
to  such  a  deviation  from  our  road.  Indeed, 
from  the  information  given  by  the  boatman 
who  conveyed  «s  across,  the  whole  of  the 
countr}'  hereabout  was  most  unsafe,  being 
scoured  by  a  mixed  race  of  marauders,  in- 
cluding Koords,  Persians,  and  Arabs,  who 
seemed  to  unite  in  their  mixed  commiinitj 
only  the  bad  qualities  of  each  of  their  separate 
classes. 

We  could  learn  no  other  name  for  these 
moun<ls  than  the  com  mon  appellation  of 
"Tal,"  or  hillock;  and  my  informants  were 
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quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  motive  of 
my  inquiries.  This  was  a  double  disapjwint- 
raent  to  me,  as,  from  the  moment  of  our  per- 
ceiving these  moundH,  ui>on  an  othenvi«e  bare 
and  level  plain,  1  felt  convinced  that  they 
were  formed  from  the  wreck  of  earlier  days. 

In  a  Dissertation  on  the  Royal  Road  from 
Sardis  to  Susa,  the  author,  after  enmnerating 
the  Tigris,  and  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab, 
as  three  of  the  rivers  to  be  crossed  in  the  way, 
states  the  fourth  to  be  the  Gyndes,  which  was 
formerly  divided  by  Cyrus  into  three  hundred 
and  sixty  channels,  in  order  to  revenge  him- 
self on  it  for  the  death  of  one  of  the  Siuired 
horses,  which  was  carried  away  by  its  stream. 
But  this,  as  Major  Rennel  observes,  is  un- 
questionably intended  for  the  Diala  of  modem 
geography,  which  has  its  source  in  tlie  same 
country  viifh  the  Zab.  It  apiiears  that  He- 
rodotus, or  Aristagoras,  whose  description  he 
is  quoting,  has  confounded  these  rivers ;  as 
the  Mendeli  appears  to  be  the  Gyndes  divided 
by  Cyrus ;  and  the  Diala,  a  <Ustinct  stream, 
lying  wide  of  its  direction,  and  being  gene- 
rally deeper. 

This  last  is  ("ailed  by  Rennel,  in  his  Map  of 
the  environs  of  Babylon,  the  Median  Choaspea, 


to  distinguish  it  from  tlie  Susian  Choaspes,  to 
the  use  of  whose  waters  the  Kings  of  Persia 
were  restricted,  as  they  never  drank  of  any 
otlier,  even  in  their  distant  ex|xxlitions.  But 
it  is  known  also  in  antlciutty  by  other  names, 
as  the  Toma  and  Delas,  wliicli  last  approaches 
nearly  to  its  present  name  of  Diala,  by  whieh 
it  is  known  hoth  in  modem  maps  and  in  the 
country  itself. 

The  site  of  Sitace,  which  is  given  iji  Ken- 
nel's map  OK  near  the  discharge  of  the  Diala 
into  the  Tigris,  had  also  excited  my  inquiries 
after  names  or  ruins  on  the  opposite  aide  of 
the  river,  hut  witlumt  any  satisfactory  results, 
as  the  people  of  the  eountrj'  thems-^lves  knofv 
little  either  of  positions,  names,  or  remains, 
and,  if  possible,  care  still  less. 

Xenophon,  says  M,  D'Anville,  saw  this  city 
wliile  it  was  yet  large,  popidous,  and  flourish- 
ing, and  places  it  at  fidtccn  stadia  on  tliis  side 
of  the  Tigris,  liefore  piissing  that  stream  over 
a  bridge  of  thirty-seven  boats.  Ptolemy,  he 
adds,  is  wrong  in  placing  this  city  and  the 
country  of  the  Sitacene,  to  which  it  gave  its 
name,  Iwyond  the  Tigris;  and  Pliny,  he  con- 
tinues, is  guilty  of  the  same  error,  in  speaking 
of  Opis  under  the  name  of  Antiocha,  when  he 
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says,  **  Sitace  Gra'corum  ab  ortu  est."  But, 
perhaps,  DAn^ille  himself  Ls  scarcely  less  in 
error  when  lit!  sjiys  of  Sitace,  "Texeira  {lagsed 
over  a  mound  of  ruins,  which  occupies  the 
place  of  that  city*  at  the  distance  of  iive  or 
six  hours'  journey,  after  de]>arting  from  Bag- 
dad. It  is  that  which  is  called  Tal  Akkarkilf, 
or  the  Hill  of  Karkuf,  otherwise  Karkujjat,  in 
adding  to  it  the  name  of  Nimrod,  from  an 
opinion  entertained  that  tliis  city  was  con- 
structed by  him."* 

In  a  pa|>er  on  the  Monarchy  of  Nineveh, 
presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  France, 
by  the  President  de  Brosses,  the  atithor,  when 
s]>eaking  of  the  four  cities  built  by  Ninirod, 
in  the  land  of  Shinar,  says,  "  The  city  of  Ac- 
chad,  or  Arcad,  waa  built,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  BmJiart,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
of  Argad,  whidu  by  the  testimony  of  Ctesias, 
washed  tlie  walls  of  Sitace,  a  city  situated  on 
the  ea^t  of  the  Tigris,  between  Susa  and 
Ctesiphon,  which  induced  him  to  believe  that 
Sitace  was  the  same  city  of  wliich  Nimrod  was 
the  founder."f 

The  data  on  which  Major  Rennel  has  fixed 

•  D'Anville,  p.  100. 

t  Meinoires  dc  rAcadcmie  Huytil?,  tome  xxvii.  p.  31. 
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tliis  city  of  Sitace  in  his  map,  is  not  indeed 
apparent.  When  s]>eaking  of  the  error  of  He- 
rodotus, in  placing  the  city  of  Opis  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Gyndcs,  which, 
from  the  description  f^ven  by  Arigtaporas, 
answers  to  the  Diala.  and  is  meant  by  him 
for  tliat  river,  thougli  the  true  Gyndes  is 
thought  to  l>e  the  present  Mendeli,  the  Kng- 
lish  geographer  saj-s,  "  Now,  according  to  the 
history  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
Opis  cannot  8tand  so  low,  even  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Diala,  for  it  was  not  less  tlian  twenty 
porasangas  above  Sitace,  which  city  appears 
pretty  clearly  to  have  stood  airove  the  mouth  J 
of  the  Diala,  Hincc  the  Greeks  did  not  cross 
it  in  their  way."* 

In  the  map  of  the  environs  of  Babylon 
there  referred  to,  the  site  of  this  city  is  placed 
imnie<Uatcly  opposite  the  dischargt?  of  the  Diala 
into  the  Tigris ;  but,  though  the  data  for  as- 
signing to  it  such  a  ]M)6itLon  may  fully  justify 
the  geographer,  1  could  hear  of  neither  name:) 
nor  nuns  in  that  direction,  which  seemed  tu 
mark  its  remains.  In  this  (juarterof  the  globe, 
however,  so  long  and  so  often  the  theatre  on 

•  IlIuNtriilions  of  the  Gf«grapliy  of  Hcrodutue. — Am, 
p.9012. 
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which  the  empire  of  the  world  has  been  con- 
tendeil  for,  between  the  ambitious  sovereigns 
of  the  east  and  west,  it  has  been  tlie  fate  of 
so  many  cities  to  lie  swept  away,  without 
leaving  a  trace  of  their  former  greatness,  that 
tlic  traveller  learns  upon  a  succession  of  yuch 
numerous  instances  as  occur  throughout  hia 
way,  no  longer  to  feel  disappointment  or  won- 
der at  not  identifying  their  remains,  however 
much  it  may  be  a  subject  of  regret. 

From  the  banks  of  the  Diala,  we  bent  our 
course  more  southerly,  as  the  lofty  palace  of 
Chosroes  lx>re  from  us  due  south  by  east;  and 
continuing  in  nearly  this  direction  for  about 
an  hoin-,  we  came  again  to  an  eastern  bend  of 
the  Tigris.  There  was,  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  a  large  bank,  formed  from  the  de|X)sit 
of  the  river  and  looking,  from  its  light  co- 
lour, like  sand,  but  compose<l  of  pure  earth. 
The  broadest  arm  of  the  Tigris  flowed  to  the 
west  of  this,  and  that  to  the  east  was  but 
barely  of  sufficient  breaxlth  to  characteiizc  the 
bank  as  an  island  :  the  general  size  and  rate 
of  the  stream  seemed  just  as  we  had  before 
oKserved  it  at  Bagdad. 

The  former  part  of  our  road  had  been  over 
a  bare  plain,  which  still   retained  marks  of 


recent  cultivation ;  but  we  now  came  on  a 
ground  covered  with  a  heath,  thi<-kly  spread, 
and  sending  fortli  a  highly  aromatic  odour.* 
It  is  ofa  dark-green  hue,  and  produces  a  tVuit 
like  a  large  hean,  and  of  a  light  purple  co- 
lour. It  was  this  heath,  with  wliicli  were 
laden  tlie  droves  of  asse^  that  m-c  had  met 
going  to  the  Bagdad  market,  and  the  same 
pruduclion  is  found  more  or  less  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  from  Eski  Mousul,  all 
the  way  to  this  place. 

In  about  an  hour  from  hence,  and  Utile 
more  than  two  at\er  our  <rrossing  the  Diala, 
we  reached  the  mounds  of  Ctesiphon.  These 
were  of  a  moderate  height,  a  light  colour,  and 
strewed  over  with  fragments  of  broken  pot- 
tery, the  invariable  marks  of  former  (wpula- 
tion.  niey  appeared  to  take  a  wide  semicir- 
cular range  to  the  eastwanl,  and  their  conti- 
nued line  and  form  marked  the  circuit  of  the 
city-walls.  I  shoidd  liave  gladly  made  the 
circuit  of  these  mounds,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  extent 
and  shape  of  the  city  they  enclosed  ;  but  I  was 

•  The  pwisiigir  from  Xenoplion,  In  uhidi  he  attu<k9  to 
ihif.  jtcciilinrity  of  Mesopotamia,  lia«  been  already  referrnl 
to  in  a  former  place. 
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Still  SO  imperfectly  recovered  from  ray  late 
illness,  that  even  this  short  ride  had  greatly 
fatigued  me,  and  us  noon  was  approaching,  the 
sun  had  already  grown  oppressively  hot,  the 
thermometer  standing  at  108^. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  mounds  made 
them  appear  as  mere  heaps  of  earth,  long  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere ;  but  we  were  assured, 
by  those  well  acquainted  with  all  the  local  fea- 
tures of  the  place^  that  on  digging  into  the 
mounds,  a  masonry  of  unburnt  bricks  was 
found,  with  layers  of  reed  between  them,  as 
in  the  ruins  at  Akkcrkoof,  and  the  mound  of 
Makloobe  at  Babylon.  The  extent  of  the 
semi-circle  formed  by  these  heaps,  appeared  to 
be  nearly  two  miles.  The  area  of  the  city, 
into  which  ^ve  now  descended,  had  but  few 
mounds  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and 
these  were  small  and  isolated ;  the  space  was 
chiefly  covered  with  the  thick  heath  already 
described,  which  formed  a  cover  for  partridges, 
hares,  and  gazelles,  of  each  of  which  we  saw 
considerable  numbers. 

After  traversing  a  space  within  the  walls, 
strewed  with  fragments  of  burnt  brick  and 
pottery,  we  came,  in  about  lialf  an  hour,  to 
the  Tomb  of  Selman  Pauk,  which  is  mthin  a 

vol..  II.  2ft 
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short  distance  of  the  ruined  Palace  of  Chos-l 
roes.  Hero,  tltercfore,  M-e  turned  in,  to  ubtaiu 
slielter  from  the  sun,  and  repose ;  our  wliole 
ride  having  occupied  about  five  hours,  and  the 
distance  from  Bagdad  being  httle  more  than 
fifteen  Kiiglish  miles.  We  found  here  a  vcrj- 
comfortable  and  secure  retreat,  >vithin  a  high 
walled  enclosure  of  about  a  hundred  paces 
square^  in  the  centre  of  which  rose  the  tomb 
of  the  celebrated  favourite  of  Mohammed. 

Tliis  ScUnan  Pauk,  or  Sehuan  the  Pure, 
was  a  Persian  barber,  who,  from  the  fire-wor- 
ship of  liis  ancestors,  became  a  convert  to 
Islam,  under  the  |tcrsxuisive  elcKpience  of  the 
great  Prophet  of  Medina  himself;  ami,  after  a 
life  of  fidelity  to  the  cause  he  liad  embraced, 
was  buried  here  in  his  native  city  of  Modain. 
The  memory  of  this  beloved  com[>aiiioa  of 
the  great  head  of  their  faith  is  held  in  great 
respect  by  ail  the  Mohammeilans  of  the  comi- 
try  ;  for,  besides  the  annmd  feast  of  the  bar- 
bers of  Bagdad,  who^  in  the  raoutli  of  April, 
visit  his  tomb  as  that  of  a  patron  saint,  there 
are  others  who  come  to  it  on  pilgrimage  at  all 
seasons  of  the  vear. 

At  the  period  of  my  being  here,  there  were 
two  travellers  fhim  Shooster,  who  had  halted 
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in  their  way  to  Bagdatl,  to  \my  their  derotions 
at  this  shjine.  As  I  foiiml  no  difficulty  in 
mixing  freely  with  the  people  of  the  country, 
we  entered  into  the  sepulchre  together.  J 
kissed  as  frequently,  though  apparently  not 
with  the  same  fervour,  as  my  fellow- pilgrims, 
the  side  post-s  of  the  doors,  now  stained  by 
the  impressions  of  human  hands,  dipped  in 
a  deep  red  colour,  such  as  ia  often  seen  on  the 
M'alls  and  entrances  to  Hindoo  [jagodas.  We 
placed  our  (breheads  in  reverence  on  the  door, 
and  after  making  a  circumambulation  round 
the  Tomb  three  times,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Pradikshina  of  the  Hindoos,  kissing  the  cot- 
ners  and  sides  of  it  in  our  course,  the  Shooster 
pilgrims  placed  themselves  beside  each  other, 
with  their  faces  towards  the  Caaba  of  Mcccji. 
for  prayer.  They  were  much  astonished  at 
my  not  joining  them,  and  when  their  devotions 
were  over,  a  conversation  on  thin  subject  en- 
sued. My  having  shemi  as  great  a  veneration 
as  themselves  for  the  sepiUchre  of  the  sainted 
favourite  of  the  Prophet  was  a  proof,  in  their 
minds,  that  I  was  not  a  Wahabee,  l)ecause,  a 
contempt  for  the  tombs  of  departed  mortals 
is  one  of  the  leading  features  of  their  re- 
forming creed.     But  when  I  expressed  my  Ixs 
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lief,  that  prayer  ottered  up  to  the  great  Crea- 
tor of  the  Universe  could  not  be  more  ac- 
ceptable from  one  siwt  than  from  another, 
provided  the  heart  was  equally  pure,  they 
were  inclined  to  think  me  half  a  convert  to 
Waliabceisni.  Strit^tly  in  unison  as  this  doc- 
trine is  with  that  or  the  Koran,  and  indeed 
with  the  practice  of  its  believers  in  general, 
they  still  contended  that  there  was  a  peculiar 
merit  in  pilgrimages  to  holy  tombs,  and  in 
prayers  offered  up  from  them;  though  they 
did  not  presume  to  deny  the  omnipresence 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  fitness  of  every  part  of 
the  great  Temple  of  Nature,  for  the  duty 
of  pouring  out  the  heart  to  its  almighty  Au- 
thor. 

The  edifice  erected  over  the  tomb  of  Selman 
the  Pure,  or  Suliman,  as  lie  is  sometimes  in- 
accurately called,  consists  of  one  domed  sanc- 
tuary, with  a  vaulted  piazza,  and  other  aparu 
racntK  attached  to  it.  The  sanctuary  itself  is 
about  6fleen  paces  square  at  the  base,  and  has 
its  interior  walls  faced  %vith  coloured  tile* 
Over  this,  at  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet 
is  an  octagonal  stage,  receding  within  the 
square,  and  having  its  inner  surface  laid  out 
in  Arabic  work  of  small  pointed  niches,  as  at 
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the  tomb  of  Zobeidii  in  the  old  Bagdad  of 
the  Caliphs,  and  highly  ornamented  by  paint- 
ing and  devices  in  the  Persian  style.  The 
whole  is  crowned  by  a  phiiu  but  well-propor- 
tioned dome,  forming  altogether  a  height  of 
from  sixty  to  seventy  feet,  and  is  well  lighted 
by  open  windows  at  the  base  of  the  dome, 
and  coloured  glass  ones  near  tlic  octagonal 
stage  of  the  centre. 

The  tomb  itself  rose  in  the  centre  of  this 
sanctuary,  and  was  nearly  an  oblong  square, 
railed-in  by  a  neat  palisade.  On  the  head  of 
it  stood  a  singular  tripod,  the  upper  jwrt  of 
which  was  formed  of  a  solid  piece  of  wood,  in 
shape  nearly  Uke  a  human  head,  and  exactly 
resembling  an  European  barber's  block,  i>laced 
on  a  stand  of  three  legs.  It  was  half  hidden 
from  profane  view,  by  an  ample  veil  of  green 
gause,  worked  with  stars  of  gold:  and  I  should 
have  thought  it  liad  some  allusion  to  the  occu- 
pation of  the  saint  during  his  life-time,  and 
was  an  offering  from  the  pilgrims  of  the  same 
profession,  who  make  their  yearly  visit  to  his 
shrine ;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  Orien- 
tal barbers  never  use  such  blocrks,  nor  is  i^ 
probable  that  they  ever  did  so,  unless  vrUen 
the  monstrous  wigs  of  the  Sassanian  xft*>i**^*^^^ 
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such  a»  t\\cy  are  aeen  on  the  coins  and  medals 
of  that  dynasty,  were  in  general  lui>hioii  in 
tliis  iwirl  of  Pereia,  and  esi>w;ially  in  their  own 
capital  of  Ctusiphun,  of  wliich  the  Koint  thus 
honoured  was  liiinself  a  native.* 

When  we  had  come  out  iiom  the  tomb  to 
repose  in  the  shade  and  free  air  of  the  vaulted 
]ms8a|i:e  that  Wtuhi  to  it,  I  niatle  inquiries  of 
tliese  Shwistor  pilgriniji  regarding  the  ruins  of 
tlie  ancient  Su^^iana  of  tlie  Persian  monarclis, 
and  the  "  Shushan  tlie  palace"  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,  which    are  rejrarted  still  to  exist  at 
Shooster,  the  place  of  their  residence.     Their 
rt'plies,  how(!VL>r,  led  to  no  satisfactory  results, 
limy  were  neither  aware  that  this  had  l>een 
the  seat  of  the  ancient  Persian  sovereigns,  nor 
the  scene  of  iiiany  ix>rtions  of  sacred  a»  well 
HB  profane  liisLory,  though  they  s|)oke  of  the 
tomb  of  Daniel  as  being  still  at  Shooster,  and 
vibitcd  e<juidly  by  Mosletnij,  ('hristiaiis,  and 
Jun's.    Joscphus,  ill  Ids  cidogies  on  the  pro- 

*  It  is  reiimrkablc  tliat  M'ig^  and  tHher  punderoue  wli- 
ficinl  a>veriii{^  for  the  tieiul  should  haw  gmvai  sm  early 
into  ftisJiiun.  Thej  arc  acvn  un  all  ihc  miciuni  sculptures 
of  Pcrwpolis,  in  iiMMt  of  the  tenii^eM  of  Ejfvpt,  and  tm  the 
haoiU  uf  llie  two  ix>1usm]  Etatui>s  of  Meninan  wid  (VvwiMt- 
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pliet  Daniel,  attributes  to  hiin,  among  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  a  superior  skill  in 
architecture,  and  naines,  as  an  example,  a 
famous  edifice  of  his  construction  at  Husa. 
'Iliis  building,  says  he,  was  constructed  in  the 
form  of  a  castle,  and  tlic  execution  of  it  was 
excellent.  He  says,  also,  that  the  tombs  of 
the  Parthian  and  Persian  kings  were  in  this 
castle*  The  roads  from  Shooster  to  Bagdad 
were  described  as  being  highly  dangerous,  and 
the  distance  to  l>e  twenty  caravan  days'  jour- 
ney, the  country  between  these  cities  being 
traversed  by  the  Arabs  of  Lauristan. 

By  the  violence  of  a  north-west  gale,  which 
blew  with  such  fury,  as  to  threaten  the  rooting- 
up  of  the  few  date- trees  that  were  here,f  the 
heat  of  the  day  was  much  tempered,  and  the 
thermometer  at  three  v.  m.  stood  only  at  113* 
in  the  shade.  We  still  remained  within  the 
enclosure,  liowever,  until  this  degree  of  heat 
had  subsided;   and  about  two  hours  betbre 


*  •  Memoires  de  I'Academie  RiiyHlu,  tome  xxix.  p.  143. 

f  Cyprese-trccs  wrtv  said  t'ormerlv  t<i  havi-  alwHiiMlwI  in 
Jiabylonia,  but  Alexander  orderod  them  to  be  cut  dowu, 
and  used  in  buiUliog  the  fleet  wti]j  whicli  be  iiiteniM  to  ex- 
plore and  conquer  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  '»  ^^  VvTfian 
Gulf.-— Jrriaih  book  vii.  chap.  19. 


sun-set,  we  went  out  to  see  the  large  ruiii, 
which  fornts  the  principal  object  of  attention 
at  the  place.      This  is  situated  about    seven 
hundred  jwcea  to  the  south  of  the  Tomb  of 
Sehnan  Pauk,  and  presents  the  remains  of  a 
large    etiifice,    called,    by    the   people,     Tank 
Kesra,  or  the  Arch  of  Kcsra.     It  is  composed 
of  two  wings,  and  one  large  central  hall,  ex- 
tending all  the  depth  of  the  building.      Its 
front  is  nearly  |>erfect,  being  about  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  upwards  of 
a  hundred  feet  in  height.     Of  this  front,  the 
great  arched  hall  occupies  the  centre,  its  en- 
trance being  of  an  equal  height  and  breadth 
with  the  hall  itself.     The  arch  is  thus  about 
ninety  feet  in  breadtli,  and,  rising  above  the 
general  line  of  the  front,  is  at  least  a  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  high,   while  it«  depth  is  at 
least  equal  to  its  height 

The  wings  leading  out  on  each  side  of  the 
central  arch  to  extend  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing, are  now  merely  thick  walls,  but  these  had 
ori^ally  apartments  behind  them,  as  may  be 
seen  from  undoubted  marks  that  remain,  as 
well  as  from  two  side-doors  leading  from 
thence  into  the  great  central  hall.  A  similar 
door  led  out  of  the  back  of  this  hall  also,  but 


the  taige  arched  entrance  of  the  front  must 
have  been  always  u))en,  and  it  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  liall  ^^-as  only  used  as  a  re- 
ceiving-room of  state  on  ceremonial  occasions. 

The  walls,  which  form  these  uings  in  the 
line  of  the  front,  were  built  on  the  inclined 
slope,  being  about  twenty  feet  thick  at  the 
base,  and  only  ten  at  the  summit.  The  walls 
of  the  great  hall  seem  also  much  thicker  below 
than  above ;  and,  in  the  vaulted  roof,  hollow 
tubes,  perhaps  of  earthenware  or  pottery, 
have  been  observed  in  the  masonry,  bending 
with  the  arched  form  of  the  work,  as  well  as 
large  beams  of  wood,  still  shewing  their  ends 
in  the  wall  near  the  arch  of  entrance  in  front. 

The  masonry  is  altogether  of  burnt  bricks, 
of  the  »ze,  form,  and  composition  of  those 
seen  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon ;  and  among 
them  I  noticed  several  with  a  green  vitrifica- 
tion on  their  outer  surface,  like  those  found  at 
Babylon  and  Akkerkoof,  but  I  observed  none 
with  writing  or  impressions  of  any  kind  upon 
them.  The  cement  is  white  lime,  and  the 
layers  much  thicker  than  is  seen  in  any  of  the 
burnt  brick  edifices  at  Babylon,  approaching 
nearer  to  the  style  of  the  Greek  and  Iloraan 
masonry  found  among  the  ruins  of  Alexandria, 
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on  the  uvst  of  that  jKirtion  of  the  river  flow- 
ing before  it,  and  facing  the  east-,  Is  yet  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris  in  its  general 
course. 

We  ascended  some  mounds,  about  a  hun- 
dred yardfi  to  the  south  of  the  palace,  which, 
like  those  wc  had  before  seen,  were  formed  of 
a  light  earth,  strewed  over  with  pottery,  and 
appearc^d  to  mark  the  site  of  some  range  of 
.  buildings  now  destroyed.     From  its  summit, 
we  could  see  the  continuation  of  the  semi- 
circular mounds  which  mark  the  line  of  the 
city-walls,  and  I  was  confirmed  in  my  former 
opinion,  regarding  their  extent.      We  could 
perceive  from     hence    too   the  still    higher 
mounds  wliich  occupied  the  site  of  Seleucla 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,*  while  the 
stream  itself  was  here  so  serpentine,  that  the 

*  Sclcucus,  who  was  n  gmit  j)n>te«:t(ir  of  tltc  Jcvrn,  aixl 
after  whom  this  city  was  called,  founded  many  others  of  the 
Mtmc  name ;  though  this  Babylonian  Seleuda  on  tho  Tjgri* 
v/as.  the  chief  of  them  all.  *'  Svlcticutt  built  many  other 
cities  both  in  tlie  Greater  and  I^eMcr  Asia  :f  sixteen  «f 
wliich  he  called  Amiix-li,  from  tli«  naiu«  of  Antiochus  hi* 
father ;  nine  Seleucia,  from  his  own  name ;  six  Latxlicca, 
from  thi'  name  of  Loodicc  his  mother;  three  Apamoa,  from 
Apama  hig  first  wife ;  and  one  Stratonic«ft,  from  Stnuoajoe 

+  Apiiiaous  io  Syriacii,  p.  201.  EdilionU  TuIIUiud. 
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boats  which  were  going  up  by  it  to  Bagdad 
were  steering  south-south-west  through  one 
reach,  and  north-west  tlirough  another  above  it, 

his  Wt  wife ;  in  all  which  he*  planted  (he  Jews,  f^ving  them 
equal  privileges  luicl  immunities  with  the  Greeks  htkI  Mnce- 
doninns,  especially  at  Antioeh  in  Syria;  where  they  wttled 
ID  jrreal  niiuibers,  and  bvcaniv  aiinost  as  cunadcrahie  a  part 
of  tliat  city,  as  tliey  -vaTi-  ut  Alexundria.     Awl  from  huncv 
it  was  chat  tlie  Jews  became  dispersed  all  over  Syria,  aod 
the  Le&«er  Asia-      In  the  eastern  cotintrieH  hevond  the  Eu- 
phrates, tlicy  hud  been  settled  beTon-,  ever   nince  the  Asiiy- 
rian  and  Babylon  captivities,  and  there  multiplied  ia  gr«at 
Quniberit.     But  it  was  SeleuciDt  Nicator  tliat  firdt  gave  them 
settlements  in  tho»c  provincen  of  Aida,  which  arc  on  thi!>  nidc 
the  Euphrates.      For  they  ha%-ing   been  very    failhfvil   and 
acrvic«nble  to  him  in  hi»  wars,  and  other  trusts  and  interests, 
he  for  this  reasnn  gave  them  these  prinleges  through  all 
the  dties  which  he  built.     But  it  Koems  mo^it  likely,  that 
they  were  the  Babylnnish  Jews  that  first  engaged  him  to  be 
tlius  favourable  to  (his  people.    For  the  Jews  of  Palestine, 
being  under  Ptolemy,  were  not  in  capacity  to  be  servicenblc 
to  him.     Itiit  Bahyhin  Inniig  the  plaeu  where  he  laid   the 
first  foundations  of  his  power,  and  the  Jews  in  those  parts 
being  as  numerous  as  the  Jews  of  PaleNtine,  if  not  more,  it 
is  most  likely  that  they  unanimously  adhered  to  his  intcresti 
:uid  were  the  prime  strength  that  he  hod  fur  the  advance- 
ment of  it,  and  that  for  this  reason  he  erer  after  shewed 
«o  much  favour  tn   them  ;  and  it  is  scarce  probable,   that 
any  thing  less  than  this  could  be  a  sufBctent  cause  to  pro- 
cure such  great  privileges  from  him,  as  he  afterwards  gave 

*  Jowphui  Aoiiq.  lib.  13.  cap.  3.  et  cotun  Apumcm,  lib.  2.   Euwbiua 
IB  Chninico. 


1  should  have  gone  across  from  hence  by 
one  of  tliese  iKwts,  to  the  site  of  Seleuda,  had 
I  not  been  previously  assured  by  Mr.   Rich 
that  there  was  nothing  there  to  reward  the 
search.     A  Babylonian  statue  was  seen  by  him 
far  in  the  Desert,   on  that  side;  but   it    re- 
quired a  person  to  know  the  exaet  s]>ot  on 
which  it  lay,  to  give  any  hope  of  finding  it 
again.     Bouts  were  said  to  l)e  sometimes  five 
days  in  ascending  a^inst  the  stream,  from 
this  place  to  Bagda<],  owing  to  the  tortuous 
course  of  the  river  between  them.    Before  we 
quitted  this  spot,  I  noted  the  beaHngs  of  some 
of  the  {irincipal  objects  in  siglit,*  and  observed 
that  every  part  of  the  river's  banks,  as  far  as 
we  could  see  them,  was  destitute  of  wood. 

The  most  remote  antiquity  assigned  to  this 

to  all  of  that  natiim." — Prlxteau.v's  Ccmrteetion  of  ike  Old 
and  AVm'  Te«tiime7ili  pp.  814,  815, 

*  Muuiub  of  Scloiu'in,  extt>Ti<lmg  from  S.  E.  by  £•  i  £■ 
to  S.  E.  4  S.  about  a  mile. 

Direction  uf  tlic  Tijtris  going  toward  Bagdad,  S.  S.  W- 
fiir  nearly  five  miles. 

IHrcction  of  iinotiicr  upper  rcacfi  of  the  river,  E.  but 
IxMu-ing  from  us,  N.  W.  only  one  mile  distatit,  the  iiuervAl 
funning  a  wide  curve. 

Some  lull  date-treed  on  ttic  Diala,  N.  N.  W.  distant  about 
idx  tiiiW. 
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place  is  that  of  the  age  of  Nimrod,  the  mighty 
hunter  beiore  the  Lord,  of  wlioin  it  is  said, 
"  And  the  banning  of  his  kingdom  was 
Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Catneh,  in 
the  land  of  Shinar.***  It  is  conceived  by  some 
antiquaries,  and  particularly  by  M.de  Brosses, 
one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  lioyal  Aawleniy 
of  France,  already  quoted,  that  the  Calneli 
here  spoken  of  stood  on  the  site  of  Ctesiphon. 
.  In  a  paper  of  tins  writer,  preaentod  to  that 
Academy,  he  says,  "  The  name  of  Chaln^, 
(wluch  is  construeil  habifaaUum  peifectmn,) 
the  fourth  city  founded  by  Nimrod,  seems  to 
be  found  in  that  of  Chalonite,  a  district  of 
Babylonia  on  the  east  o(  the  Tigris.  This 
induces  a  very  general  opinion  that  Chaln^  is 
Ctesiphon,  originally  the  capital  of  that  pro- 
vince, and  since  the  metropolis  of  all  the 
Parthian  empire,  and  the  winter  residence  of 
their  kings."  He  adds,  that  according  to  the 
o]>inion  of  Abiilpharage,  these  cities  of  Ercc, 
Acchad,  and  Chalne,  wliieh  he  names  Chalya, 
were  Roha,  Nisibis,  and  Madyeii,  or  Oriah, 
Nisil>ccn,  and  Modain.f  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
treats  also  of  the  position  of  these  citieii,  but 

*  Gcncsi«,  c.  s.  v.  10. 

f  Mcmuiivft  (Ic  rAcaduniic  RoyaW,  toiiii;  kxvU-  p-  31- 
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without  throttnng  much  light  on  the  subject.* 
Authorities,  however,  are  more  certain,  fax 
the  position  of  Seleucia  which  stood  near  the 
same  s|>ot,  along  the  western  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  and  was  constructed  chiefly  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Biibyton.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  city  is  thouglit  indeed  to  have 
been  undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of 
completing  the  ruin  and  desertion  of  this 
enormous  capital  of  the  East,  af^er  its  rebel- 
lion against  Darius  IIyKtaa[>e8,  and  the  reduc^ 
tion  of  its  walls  by  that  sovereign.f 

•  History  of  thi;  World.— c.  i.  10— ft 

t  "  AbouC  thib  tiine.f  (Anno  203,  Ptolemy  Soter  lit) 
SdcuniK  built  St^Ieucin  tm  the  TigriH,  nt  tlic  distance  of 
forty  milrs  from  Babylon.  It  wan  placed  on  tli«  wrsiera 
fdde  of  that  river,  over  nfrainxt  the  plofe  where  nov  B^^id 
stands,  oa  the  eutem  aide,  wliidi  twon  gn>w  to  be  a  vety 
great  city.  For  Plinyt  tells  ua,  it  had  in  it  tax  huiKlrrd 
(huuMuid  iiihAbitiiT)t«,  and  there  are  not  much  above  an  hun- 
dred thousand  more  in  London,  which  in  rww  (waving  the 
fabiilmie  account  which  is  given  of  \ankin  in  China)  beyond 
all  dispute  the  bi^^ent  city  in  the  world.  For  bv  ressMi 
of  the  breaking  down  of  the  bunks  uf  the  Euphraleis  the 
country  near  Babylon  Ix-ing  dniwiii"d,  and  the  branch  of 
that  river,  which  paa.<)ed  through  the  middle  of  the  cilv, 
being  shallowed  and  rendered  iinnavigable,  this  mndc  the 
rituation  of  Babylon  by  this  time  so  very  inconvenient,  that 

t  Stnbo,  lib.  xri.  p.  73B  •!  7-13.      Plio.  lib.  ti.  cap.  M.         {  Ibidem. 
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M.  D'Anville,  in  his  Memoir  <m  the  Eu- 
plirates  and  the  Tigris,  says,  the  intention  of 
the  first  of  the  Seleucida  was  to  oppose  to 

when  thia  new  <nty  was  built,  it  Mx>n  HriiineH  the  other  of 
all  it8  inliabitantii.  For  it  being  nituBted  rnucb  more  com- 
■nodJoiiHly,  and  by  the  founder  made  the  metropolis  of  all 
tW  provinces  of  hiH  empire  bcvotid  the  Enphratci:,  and  the 
place  of  his  resideiicej  whenever  he  came  iiitu  tlmse  purLtt, 
in  the  aame  manner  ba  Antioch  waa  for  the  other  provincM 
which  were  on  this  side  timt  river :  for  the  ulce  nf  these 
advantages,  the  Babylonians  in  great  numbers  left  thi-irold 
habitatiimsiond  docked  lu  Seleucia.  And  besides  Seleucus 
hitA-ing  called  this  city  by  his  own  name,  and  designed  it  for 
an  eminent  monument  thereof  in  after  ageti,  gave  it  many 
privileges  above  the  other  cities  of  the  East,  the  Iwtter  to 
make  It  answer  this  purpose;  and  these  were  a  farther  i[i> 
vitation  to  the  UabyloniaQA  to  trannpUint  thenifif  Ives  to  it. 
And  hy  these  meann,  in  a  short  time  after  tlic  building  of 
Seleucia,  Babylon  becanie  wholly  deflolated,  so  that  noiliing 
was  left  remaining  of  it  but  its  walU.  And  tbiTeforc 
•Pliny  tells  us,  *  That  it  was  exhausted  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  brought  to  desolation  by  tlie  iieiglibourbood  of  Seleuaa 
on  the  Tigris,  whic))  Seleiicus  Nicator  built  there  on  pur- 
pose for  this  end.'  And  f  Strabo  »iith  the  same,  as  dtrth 
nlito  Pau.taiiiaK,  in  his  A  readies,  where  he  telU  us,  'That 
Babylon,  once  Uie  greatest  city  that  the  sun  ever  saw,  had, 
in  his  time,  (j.  e.  J  about  the  middle  of  the  seconil  century.) 
notlUng  left  but  its  walls." — Prideattx'a  Connection  of  the 
Old  and  New  TeatamerU,  pp.  808,  809- 

•  Ijb.  »i.  c»p.  SB.  +  Lib.  Ti'i.  p.  738. 

(  For  he  lived  in  the  timo  of  Adrian  and  Aaioaiauf  Piiu.    Sec  Vo4> 
AvM  dc  lliftorieis  Gkcw,  lib.  ii.  e»p.  14- 

voi..  II.  2  n 


byioi),  a  city  tliat  should  bi 
'Maccdonimi  nioris,"  in  the  words  of  Pliny, 
uith  the  privilegt?  of  I>eing  free,  "sui  juris." 
The  same  author  reports  its  population  to 
have  been  considerable ;  and  tliere  is  uo  doubt, 
but  that  its  situation  in  the  most  fertile  jwrt 
of  the  east,  "solum  orientis  fcrtilissinium,"  as 
Pliny  expresses  it,  contributetl  much  to  its 
prosperity.  It  sustained  its  consequence  for 
five  hundred  years  after  its  termination,  w 
till  the  time  of  that  author  himself* 

The  site  of  this  city  was  on  the  west  I>ank 
of  the  Tigris,  in  the  neighboiu'hood  ofu  place 
.still  morte  ancient^  called  Coxt',  or  Ccx^he,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  canal  leading  from  the  Ku- 
phrates  to  the  Tigris,  '^  in  confluente  Eu- 
phrates, fossa  pcrductc  atquc   Tigris,"   s&ys 


*  Sclcuda  vias  built  by  S^ucus  Nkator»  fort?  mile 
from  Babylon,  at  ajraiut  of  the  confluence  of  tht;  £uphrate» 
with  the  Tigris,  by  a  canal.  There  were  wx  liundre<l  thou- 
sand citizeD«  here  at  oac  time,  and  all  the  cotiimerceaod 
wealth  of  Babylon  had  flown  into  it.  The  territory  to 
which  it  itloud  wtis  callvd  Babyluoia  :  hut  it  wa£  itsdf  afis 
state,  and  thi;  people  lived  after  die  laws  and  manner*  ol  the 
Macedonians.  Tlie  form  of  the  wnlls  va«  said  tu  rtecaibk 
an  eagle  spreading  her  wings,  and  ilic  soU  nround  il  *•» 
thought  the  most  fertile  in  ihc  liaul." — Piitu  JVo/.  SUt.  b. 
vi.  c.  26. 
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Pliny ;  nnd  in  another  place,  "  circa  Seleu- 
ciam  prfeHuenti  infuswi  Tigri/'  Tliis  cnnal 
is  known  by  tlic  name  of  Nahar  Malka,  "  quod 
signiiicat fluvius  regium."  Wc  liave  this  j)PC- 
cjse  imlttiitioii  of  the  site  of  St'leucia,  that  the 
discliargc  of  the  Naliar  Malka  into  the  Tigris 
ought  to  he  abfive  tliat  city;  l»eca«se,  in  foU 
lowiug  the  route  whieh  led  into  the  provinces 
of  the  Parthian  empire,  as  traced  out  by  Isi- 
dore, of  Ciiarac,  in  Stathmis  Parthicis,  it  is 
necessary  to  cross  the  canal  before  entering 
into  Seleucia  * 

After  an  examination  of  the  distance  as- 
signed by  the  ancient  iviiters,  lietween  Se- 
leucia and  Babylon,  the  reported  jxjHitions 
of  which  corrcsjwild  nearly  ^vith  that  of  their 
actual  remains,  he  continues  to  say,  Ctesiplion 
was  the  second  of  two  cities,  of  which  the 
grandeur  contributed  to  the  progressive  an- 
nihilation of  Bahylon.f    pliiced   opjiosite   to 

•  D'Anville  sur  TEuphrate  et  !e  Tigre,  p.  117  "'  ***!■ 
Paris,  I77S-  tto. 

+  *'  The  Parthian*,  in  ortler  to  do  by  Seleucia  as  the 
Greeks  who  built  that  place,  Iiad  dune  by  Babylon,  built 
the  city  CtcsiphoD,  within  three  miles  of  it,  in  the  tr«et 
called  ClialwnittM,  in  order  to  di.-<pe»plc  and  impHVcri^b  it, 
though  it  ia  now  thi-  head  city  of  the  kingilotil-" — ^^^^' 
Nat.  auf.  b.  vi.  c.  i6. 


each  otlier  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris ;  the 
power  whicli  Selcuda  »eem8  to  have  preseired 
for  several  eeuturies  all«r  the  establishment  of 
the  Parthians,  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  these 
last  to  »eek  to  degrade  that  which  hurt  their 
pride,  with  the  same  feeling  as  Seleueia  !icr- 
self  had  strove  to  lessen  the  importance  of 
Babylon.*     The  manner  in  which  Pliny  er- 

•  **  It  must  be  Bcknowledged,"    Bays    Dr.    Pritloiiiii, 
**  that  there  is  mention  taaiilt-  uf  Babylon  as  of  a  citj-  titaad- 
ing  lung  kflvrthc  tiine^  where  [  have  placed  its  dt'suUtioa. 
as-f-in  Lucan,  J  PhilortratiiH,  and  other*.     But  in  all  thcne 
autbora,  and  wherever  eliw  wc  find  Baliyltxi  spoken  of  mm 
dtj  in  being  after  the  time  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  it  must  be 
undvntood,§  nut  uf  old  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates,  but  of 
Scleucia  on  the  Tigris.     For  as  that  niiccccded  in  the  dig- 
nity and  grandeur  of  old  Babylon,  ao  also  did  it  in  ilsiiaiiK 
At  iir«t  it  waa  called  Seleucia  Babylonia,   that  is,  the  Ba- 
bylonic  Seleuda,  or  Sdcucia  of  tliv  province  of  Babylon,  la 

I    +  IJb.  i,  w.  10. 

J  Lib.  i.  c  ir,  18,  Iff. 

$  Ptutftrch  bdeni,  iii  ihe  life  of  Ciusui,  «peaki  oT  B^yloa  lad  S»- 
t«ucU,  w  of  two  ditunct  ctti**  then  in  beiB|.  For,  in  it  poUlKal  naitrt. 
br  lockoM  it  a*  a  gr>  ttl  «rror  iu  Cruiui,  ihai  in  his  (mil  imipticm  idl 
Mctopolamia,  lie  had  not  ditcctlj  luaiclied  on  to  ttnbyloa  and  ScU 
and  scitcil  those  two  cilicii.  And  Ap|T»iii,  m  Ins  Parthici,  tayt  the  i 
thing,  nut  Plutarch  was  mislnlien  hetein,  lakinit  for  two  cttiM  ihni 
Ixinij,  wlial  wor«  no  mora  than  two  namt*  theu  gitta  one  and  tlia  i 
plan,  lliai  ii  S«lcucia.  For  u  to  Old  Dubj-loit,  it  appears,  from  ttoi»~ 
\han  t  bavc  incntioncd,  that  it  was  desolated  long  Wforo  the  tine  rf 
Cranus.  Atid  u  lo  Appian,  he  doth  no  moie  than  rpcit*  tKe  ofilnloa  *l 
ptolAich  ;  fot  lie  wrin-s  wofd  for  word  httT  him  ai  tO  ihia  matter. 
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plains  liimself  is  perfectly  consistent  with  this, 
"  Inviccm  ad  hanc  exliauriendara  Ctesiplion- 
tem  in  Chalonitide  condidere  Parthi ;"  and 
one  can  hardly  suppose  tliat  they  had  esta- 

dintiiiguish  it  from  the  other  Sdcudas  which  were  ebe- 
where,  and  after  tltitl  *  Huhvlutiiu  Muiply,  and  «t  -f- length 
Babylon.  That  Liican,  hj  hin  llaSylon,  in  the  first  book 
of  hi«  Phnrsalja,  menns  nono  other  than  Seleucia,  or  the 
New  Babylon,  is  plain.  For  be  there  speaks  of  it  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  Partliiati  kingdom,  where  the  trophies  of 
Crassiis  were  hung  up  after  lli«  vnnc|uifhing  of  the  Ro- 
mans at  Carrhse,  which  can  he  undenitood  only  of  the  Se- 
Icuctan  or  New  Babylon,  and  not  of  fho  Old.  For  that  new 
Babylon  only  was  the  sseat  of  the  Parthian  kings  but  the 
old  Babylon  never.  And  in  another  place,  where  he  makes 
nientton  of  this  Dabylon,  (i.  c.  book  vi.  v.  60.)  be  describes 
it  as  surroundfd  by  the  Tigris,  in  tiie  sanit?  manner  as 
Antiocli  wa-H  by  the  Orontcs:  but  it  was  the  Seleucian  or 
the  New  Bsbylon,  and  not  the  Old,  that  ftlood  upon  the 
Tigris.  And  as  toPhilostraliis,  when  he  brin^  his  Apol- 
loniuH  (the  Don  Quixote  of  liis  rumunci-)  to  the  royal  seat 
of  the  Partbiiu)  king,  which  wax  at  that  time  at  Si'leiicin, 
then  called  Babylon,  he  was  led  by  that  name  into  this  grow 
blunder,  as  to  mistake  it  for  the  Old  Babylon,  and  there- 
fore I  in  the  dewribing  of  it  ht-  givt-s  us  tJie  same  descrip- 
tion wliich  he  found  given  of  Old  Babylon  in  Herodotus, 
Diodorus  Stculue,  Stnibo,  and  other  writers." — Prideaur'a 
Connertion  of  the  Old  and  iVew  Teetanienf,  pp-  811 — 
813. 


•  Plio.  lib.  vi.  cup.  36. 
I  Lit>,  i.  cap,  1 8. 
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blshed   their  residence  at  Ctesiphoii  before 
tlie  decline  of  Seleucia.* 

In  the  expedition  of  Trajan,  who  quitted 
Rome  in  the  year  112  of  the  Christian  em, 
and  Antioch  in   114,  af\er  sutxluing  Kdessa, 
Osrhoene,  Batnes,  Nisibis,  and  Singara,  tra- 
versing the  Tigris,   on  a  bridge  constructed 
under  his  own  eye,  and  taking  (KMSsession  of 
Adiabene,  and,Gaugamela  or  Arbela,  he  laid 
siege   to  Ctosiphon  and  Selcucia.     Chosroes 
was  then,  it  was  said,  occupied  in  quelling  a 
revolt  of  his  eastern  provinces,  so  that  these 
cities  soon  surrendered  to  Trajan,  with  all  the 
neighbouring  country.     The  Roman  emperor 
then  w^t  down  to  the   island   of  ISlesejie, 
lutuated  between  two  branches  of  the  Tigris 
and  Kuphrates,  where  he  jKiJwd  the  winters 
of  the  years  116  and  117-     Afler  this,  he  re- 
turned again  to  Ctcsiphon,  to  quell  a  revolt  of 
the  provinces  which  he  had  so  recently  sub- 
dued.   The  termination  of  this  expedition,  by 
his  unsuccessftil  wars  against  the  Arabs,  his 
return  to  Italy,   and  bis  death,  of  a  dboade 
brought  on  by  the  campaign  in  the  end  of  the 
same  year,  are  well  known. 

Notliiiig  can  be  more  accurate  than  the  ae- 

•  D'Aiiville  sur  iTii|iIir«te  cc  le  Tigre,  p.  120. 
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t.ual  and  relative  positions  of  these  celebrated 
cities  of  Ctesijjhon  and  Seleucia,  as  well  as  the ; 
delineation  of  the  windiiig  course  of  the  Ti-^ 
gris  between  them,  given  in  Major  Renners- 
niapof  the  environs  of  Babylon,  accompanying 
his  Memoir  on  the  ruins  of  that  city,  in  the 
Illustrations  of  the  Geography  of  Herodotus. 
D'Anville  says,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
r^arding  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia,  which  are' 
both  nearly  anniiiilatcd,  though  reunited  at 
one  periotl  under  the  name  of  Madain,  which, 
in  graiunmtical  language,  is  "plurale  factuniio 
being  derived  from  Medineh,  a  word  signifying 
simply  a  city,  in  the  Arabic  language.* 

Of  the  succession  of  Madain  to  the  two 
cities,  on  whose  ruins  it  was  built,  we  have  this 
notice  in  the  History  of  the  SasHaiiides,  trans- 
lated from  the  Persian  of  Mirkhond,  by  M. 
Silvester  de  Sacy.  After  the  wars  of  Sliajwur 
against  the  Arabs  and  the  Greeks  combined 
under  one  oi'  the  Constantines,  and  his  re^, 
covery  of  Nisibeen,  where  he  placed  a  colony 
of  twelve  thousand  Persians,  it  l^is  said,  that 
he  returned  to  his  country,  and  being  arrived 
safe  in  Irak,  he  laiil  the  foundations  of  the  city 
of  Madjiin,  which  was  completed  in  the  space 

•  D'Anville  sur  I'EiipIirate  «t  k  Tigre»  p.  119. 
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of  a  year.  This  prince  fixed  his  court  here, 
and  drew  around  him  all  the  grandees  of  Per- 
eda;  and  after  passing  seventy-two  years  on 
the  throne,  ended  his  days  there.*  After  the 
death  of  Yezdordju,  the  third  soTcreign  from 
Sliapour,  one  of  tlie  descendants  of  Ardtjschrr 
was  chosen  to  suectMMl  him.  He  was  named 
Kliosrou,  which  name  the  Arabs  have  written 
Kesra,  and  being  conducted  to  Madain,  was 
crowned  there.f  In  the  reign  of  this  Kesra, 
or  Nouschirvan  the  Just,  as  he  was  sometimes 
called,  there  arose  one  Mazda,  the  head  of  a 
aect,  ^'ho  preached  community  of  women,  and 
made  it  a  great  merit  to  encourage  the  sexual 
union  of  the  nearest  relations.  It  was  cme  of 
the  first  acts  of  this  sovereign's  reign  to  de- 
stroy the  leader  of  this  sect,  with  all  his  ad- 
herents ;  and  a  remembrance  of  this  fact,  with 
the  general  fame  of  Iiis  actions  during  life,  oc- 
casioned one  of  the  Eastern  poets  to  exclaim, 
on  seeing  his  palace  yet  uiidemoli$hed,  "  Be- 
hold the  recom]>ensc  of  an  irreproachable 
conduct,  since  time  has  not  been  able  to  de- 
stroy the  palace  of  Kesra  .'"J 

This  same  Nouschirvan  had  hifi  &uie  ex- 


I 


•  De  Sacy>  Memoirw,  p.  316. 
t  Ibid.  !>.  360. 


t  Ibid.  p.  329. 
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tended  so  far,  according  to  the  Persian  Ifisto- 
riaii,  that  the  kings  of  the  East  came  to  do 
him  reverence.     Among  the  enumeration  of 
presents  sent  to  liim  from  dii^tant  lands,  are 
some  romantic  stories,   in  the  true  Oriental 
style,  of  palaces  of  gold,  paved  with  jwarls — 
harems  of  a  thousand  vii^ns,   all  daughters 
of  royalty,    and    some    8Ui>remcly  l>eautiftd, 
which  decked   the  bed  of  the  Chinese  mo- 
narcli — castles  of  gold,  whose  gates  were  of 
precious  stones— and  l(»vcly  girls,  whose  si)  ken 
eyelashes"  were  so  long  as   to  repose   upon 
their  cheeks,  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
kings  of  Indoustan.     The  conclusion  of  this 
pomi)ous  display  may,  however,  be  more  ac- 
curate, when  it  is  said,  it  was  during  the  reign 
of  Nouschir\'an,  that  the  book  entitled  Colaila 
and  Dinna  was  brought  from  India  into  Per- 
sia, as  well  as  the  game  of  chess ;  and  a  certain 
black  dye,  named  Hindi,  wliich,  being  applied 
to  white  hairs,  stains  them  of  a  black  colour 
even  to  the  roots,  and  this  so  perfectly,  that 
kt  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them  &om  being 
originally  of  that  colour.* 

That  Chosroes,   to  whom  the  erection  of 

•  Memnires  et  Histoires  de  Sosaanidus,  par  M-  SiV^festrc 
Ae  Sacy,  p.  374. 


this  palace  at  .Madaiii  is  attributed,  was  master 
of  great  wealth,  there  can  be  Utile  doubt  ;  and 
it  would  ap^M^r  tliat  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  India  on  the  east,  and  Europe  on   the 
west,  for  wliich  the  central  situation  of  his  ca- 
pital was  adinii-ably  adapted,  had  contributed 
as  powerfully  to  the  augmentation  of  liis  trea- 
sures, as  the  regidar  tribute  of  his  empire. 
Gibtion  enumcratCH  the   riches  deposited  in 
the  palace  of  Dastaghord,  the  favourite  re- 
treat of  the  Persian  king ;  and  we  learn  from 
Cedrenus,*  that  when  Heraclius  sacked  this 
imperial  residence,  he  found  in  it  aloes,  aloes- 
wood,  niataxa,  silk,  thread,  pepper,  nuisllns,  or 
muslin  garments,  without  number ;  sugar,  gin* 
ger,  silk  robes  woven  and  embroidered  car- 
petty. and  bullion.     I'he  manufactured  articlo 
are  also  8)>cciiied  among  the  plunder  of  Cte- 
stphon,  or  3Iadain,f  when  Sad,  the  genera!  of 
Omar»  took  this  place ;   and  both  these  in- 
stanoos  are  (juoted  to  shew,  tliat  on  the  de- 
cline  of  the  Roman  power,  the  revived  Per- 
sian dynasty  had  the  trade  of  India^  through 
this  channel,  entirely  in  their  own  hands.:!:^ 

•  Abtilf«d«,  Bcisko,  p.  70.  +  p.  4ia 

•  -J  I'cripluB  of  the  Erj'thri'an  ffea,  vol.  ir.  Arabia,  p.  323, 
in  ji  note,  bv  Dr.  Vincent. 


ecESiniox  and  selkitcia.  ■ 

■  It  was  suii-set  when  we  returned  to  our 
quarters  in  the  enclosure  of  Sebnan  Pauk'a 
Tomb,  where  we  partook  of  a  supper,  the  pro- 
visions for  which  we  had  brought  with  us  from 
lingdad,  and  at  which  the  old  Sheikh  or  Guar- 
dian of  the  Tomb  verj-  readily  joined  us,  the 
continuance  of  the  fast  of  Ramazfin  rendering 
the  evening  meal  a  welcome  fieast  to  all. 

In  conversation  with  the  people  liere,  1 
made  many  inquiries  abont  a  place  called 
**Scbat  al  Madain,"  which  M.  de  Sacy  says  is 
near  to  Madain  Kesra,  and  the  name  of  whieli 
he  conceives  to  Ix;  corrupte<l  from  Balashabad, 
or  "  the  habitation  of  Balash,"^  but  we  could- 
learn  nothing  of  such  a  place  or  name. 

Tlie  violence  of  the  gale,  which  had  blown 
through  the  day,  having  now  subsided,  we' 
slept  ■«ith  much  pleasure  in  the  open  air,  and 
had  a  sky  of  more  than  usual  brilliance^  even 
in  this  eliinatc,  above  ua,  the  storm  having  no 
doubt  puriiied  the  atmosphere. 

August  21st. — The   splendid  train  which 

follows  the  Pleiades  was  already^  liigh  above 

the  eastern  horizon  when  we  began  to  prepare 

for  our  departure,  and  the  moon  had  risen 

§  Meiiioireii,  p.  361. 


when  we  quitted  the  gate  of  Ctasiphon  on 
our  return  to  Bagdad.  As  we  quickened  our 
pace  during  the  cool  of  the  morning,  wc 
reached  the  Diala  just  at  sun-rise,  where  I 
profiteil  by  the  opportunity  of  its  emerging 
irom  a  plain  as  level  as  the  sea,  to  take  its 
flinptitudt;  by  conqMss,  fintUng  it  to  be  at  ri- 
sing, E.  4  N.  or  N.  84"  23'  E.  which  gives  8"  W 
westerly  variation  .• 

We  were  detained  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Diala  nearly  an  hour,  by  the  pussage  of 
asses  laden  with  heath  and  iire-wood  for  Bag- 
dad, before  we  coidd  get  a  place  in  the  boat 
and   joined  here  a  party  of  fifteen  Shooster 
Arabs,  who  had  a  mixture  of  the  Persian  cha- 
racter in  their  dress   and  appearance.     The 
early  hour  of  the  day  enabling  us  to  distin- 
guish the  minarets  of  Bagdad  and  the  Palace 
of  Chosroes  at  Ctesiphon  at  the  same  time, 
I  took  their  bearings  irom  the  passage  of  the 
Diala.t 

•  True  BmpUtude  for  Lotittidc  33*  IQ'  N.  | 

Mid  Sun's  Declination  of      l^*    ♦' N.  J    "" 
Coniplenieut  of  Sun's  observed  Amplitude 

Magnetic  Variation  westerly 


t  Bfl^ad  N.  W.  i  N.  D  uiiles. 

T«uk  Keara,  S.  by  E-  ^  mile*. 
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After  crossing  the  river,  we  increased  our 
speed,  and  entered  the  gates  of  Bagdad  about 
seven  o'clock,  not  liaving  been  more  than  two 
hours  actually  in  motion  from  Ctesiphon  to 
tins  place.  Tlie  whole  distance  appeared,  by 
the  calculation  of  time  and  rate  of  travelling, 
on  going  and  coming,  to  be  about  sixteen 
mile^  which  agrees  nearly  with  the  ]M)sition 
assigned  to  the  site  of  Aladain  by  the  Arabian 
geographer  Edrisi,  who  places  it  at  fifteen 
miles  below  Bagdad.  The  mouth  of  the 
Diala,  or  the  point  of  its  discliargc  into  the 
Tigris,  appeared  to  be  nearer  to  Bagda<!  than 
to  Ctesiphon,  in  the  proportion  ol>8crved  in 
the  bearings  of  these  respective  objects  from 
the  passage  of  that  stream.  We  reached  the 
British  Residency  in  time  to  join  Mr.  Rich 
and  family  at  breakfast,  and  met  from  them 
the  same  kind  reception  and  warm  interest  in 
the  events  of  the  excursion,  which  had  been  so 
cordially  evinced  before. 
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that  they  had  seen  tlic  new  crescent,  and  this 
was  enough  to  abewlve  the  faithful  at  large 
from  their  fast  on  tlic  follouiitg  day,  the  sun- 
set being  sufficient  authority  for  tlieir  breaking 
it  at  evening.  Many  of  the  more  scrupulouM 
Mohammedans  require,  however,  the  si^ftt  of 
the  new  orb  with  their  own  eyes,  before  they 
feel  justified  in  ending  their  fast ;  but  these, 
like  the  "  over-righteous"  in  most  eountriea, 
are  generally  in  a  minority. 
•  On  the  moniing  of  the  24th,  the  Pasho,  at- 
tended by  all  his  officers,  went  in  public  state, 
going  part  <if  the  way  under  canopien,  and 
attended  with  a  large  retinue  of  horse  and 
foot  guards,  music,  and  a  crowd  of  de|>endantii, 
to  and  from  the  moscjue.  The  whole  proces- 
sion resembled  verj'  nearly  that  descrilK.'d  by 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  (quoted  in  a  former  page,) 
when  he  gives  an  account  of  the  Caliph  going 
publicly  to  the  mos<iue,  on  the  fbast  of  Bniram, 
nearly  seven  himdred  years  ago,  so  little  do 
the  manners  of  these  people  change  in  the 
course  of  many  centuries. 

The  25th  of  August  was  the  fet^  of  St. 
Louis,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Rich  and  Dr. 
Hine  paid  their  formal  visit  of  ceremony  to 
the  Pasha,  on  the  return  of  the  Turkish  feast 
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of  Bairam,  going  to  the  palace  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning ;  and  I  accompanied  the 
secretary,  Mr.  BelUno,  to  the  Catholic  church 
here,  where  a  mass  wjis  to  be  said  for  the  re- 
pose of  the  M)ul  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and 
"  Te  Deum"  sung  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourhon  family  to  the  French  throne.     The 
room  was  small  and  crowdi^ ;  and  the  aenrice  fl 
as  noisy,  as  ceremonious,  and  as  irreverently 
performed,  as  any  thing  1  had  ever  witnessed  i 
among  the  Christians  of  the  East,  calculated    ' 
indeed  to  excite  far  different  feelings   than 
those  of  devotion. 

On  our  retiu-n  to  the  Residency,  we  heard 
of  a  rclwUion  at  Kerkook,  iu  which  the  Pasha's 
rejjresentative  at  that  place,  the  Janissary 
Aga,  and  sixty  of  his  adiierents,  were  killed, 
and  a  large  body  of  mules  forcibly  seized  l^- 
the  insurgents.  The  information  was  brought 
to  tlie  Pasha  whUe  Mr.  Rich  sat  with  him  in 
his  divan,  and  he  receive*!  it  with  apparent  in- 
difference, not  following  it  up  even  by  a  single 
question ;  it  being  the  fashion  of  the  Turks 
to  affect  great  apathy,  as  they  think  it  un- 
digiiiiied  to  permit  their  tranquillity  to  be 
disturbed  by  any  human  event. 

The  Pashalic  of  Bagdad  has  never  been  » 
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unproductive  in  revenue,  or  so  unprotected 
against  internal  cummution,  or  external  attack, 
as  since  it  has  been  under  the  government 
of  its  present  Pusha.  Scarcely  any  thing  i8 
sent  from  the  treasury  of  the  city  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  so  that  this  frontier  town  is  of  little 
value  to  the  Turks ;  and  the  Pasha  himseli'  is 
so  poor  that  he  borrows  even  now  the  smallest 
sums.  It  is  thought,"  therefore,  that  the  Shah 
Zade,  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Persia, 
who  resides  at  Kermanshah,  commands  an  ex- 
tensive territory,  and  is  an  ambitious  young 
man,  may  be  one  day  tempted  to  add  Bagdad 
to  his  dominions,  or  perhaps  make  it  his  capi- 
tal; and  it  is  beUeved,  by  most  pers<ms  residing 
here,  that  It  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  his 
arms. 

We  saw  to-day  a  very  singidar  and  curious 
intaglio,  on  a  dull  agate,  which  was  brought 
for  our  insjtectiou,  and  said  to  have  been 
found  at  Samara,*  on  the  Tigris,  ivhere  Jovian 
arrived  after  the  death  of  Julian,  a  little  way 
only  up  the  river,  and  erroneously  called  Old 
Bagdad.  On  one  side  wa«  a  military  trophy, 
represented  in  the  ll<iman  style,  by  a  body  of 
armour,  two  nhields,  a  helmet,  &c.     On  the 

*  See  A  tuile  tm  Samara,  voL  )•  p-  431. 
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reverse  was  a  figure  with  a  human  body  and 
a  bawk'ts  or  eagle'tt,  head.  In  bis  right  hand  J 
he  held  a  scourp[c,  or  wlup ;  on  his  left  arm 
was  a  shield :  his  body  was  clothed  witli 
armour ;  iM-ncutli  Ikls  feet,  as  if  forming  a 
continuation  of  them,  were  two  wavy  scr- 
I>t;nt.s,  witli  their  heiuls  turned  outward,  to 
the  right  and  left ;  and  beneath  the  whole 
was  an  upright  tortoise.  Aromul  each  of 
these  were  sonic  Greek  letters,  Iwdly  cut, 
which  were  unintelligible  to  us,  aiul  the  whole, 
thougli  singularly  curiouH  in  its  device,  was  of 
bad  eseeution. 

A  Persian  ambassador,  who  had  reccntlr 
arrivetl  here  from  the  king  at  Tabriz*  to  treat 
on  some  affairs  with  the  Pasha  of  Bagtlad,  had 
just  gone  off  on  pilgrimage  to  the  celebratal 
Tomb  of  Ali,  to  the  south-west  of  Hillah,  and 
as  he  was  shortly  exjiecteil  l)ac;k  to  set  out  on 
liis  return  to  his  sovereign,  it  was  thought  that 
it  would  be  a  favourable  occasiou  for  me  to 
go  under  the  protection  of  the  same  party 
through  Persia  to  Tehraun,  and  from  thence 
down  to  Bushire.  These  pilgrimages  of  the 
Persians  are  performed  with  great  risk  to 
themselves,  and  scarcely  ever  tail  to  draw  forth 
the  hostiUty  of  the  Arabs  on  the  road,  wheo 
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the  parties  are  not  siifliciently  protected  for 
self-defence.  Small  bodies  arc  constantly  in- 
terrupted and  plundered  by  the  Betlouins  west 
of  the  Euplirates ;  and  it  is  not  long  since  that 
the  town  of  Kerbela  was  entered  by  the 
Walitibces,  all  its  male  {>opulation  that  coukl 
be  seized  put  to  the  sword,  only  women  and 
cliildreii  s]>ared,  and  the  mosque  of  the  Imam 
Ilossein,  so  higlily  reverenced  by  the  Shialis, 
stripped  of  all  it«  treasures.* 

When  the  Persians  go  ironi  hence  through 
the  country  of  Nedjed,  on  their  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  the  protection  or  permission  of  the 
Wahubees  is  necessary  to  be  purchased  before 
they  set  out.  As  this  is  always  an  affair  of 
pei-sonal  treaty,  skilful  and  influential  indivi- 
duals are  generally  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  happened,  during  the  last  year,  that 
on  an  application  being  made  to  the  chief,  from 
the  pilgrims  waiting  here,  for  a  free  i>a8sage, 
the  answer  returned  to  them  by  the  hands  of 
the  Wahrd)ee  messenger  ^vm,  tliat  they  would 
be  suffered  to  go  through  the  country  in  safety 
on  the  usual  terms,  on  the  condition  that  they 
were  to  come  through  Derya,  where  the  chief 

•  Se«  aa  account  of  this  inassscre  and  pl"f«^*'»  ^'*^-  '• 
11.243. 
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of  the  Waliubces  then  resided.  Either  from 
coneoiviii;^  this  demand  to  Ix'  too  humiliating 
to  be  complied  with,  or  from  soaie  other 
motive,  the  \Vahal*ce  messenger  who  brought 
it  was  beaten  and  sent  Imek  by  the  IVrsians  to 
his  tent.  Thev  soon  afterwards  set  out  with 
the  determination  to  go  straight  through  the 
eountrj',  witlioiit  turning  to  the  right  or  left. 
They  ivere  met,  hoivcvcr,  hy  a  large  body  of 
the  Wahabees,  whose  messenger  they  liad  J 
so  ill-treate<l ;  many  wore  killed,  still  more 
wounded,  and  the  rest  obliged  to  go  down 
to  l)ery.%  where  some  in  dcs|Xiir  giive  up 
their  pilgrimage  together,  and  came  biick  again 
to  Hjigdad,  while  others  remained  at  Der}a 
subject  to  daily  persecution,  in  ortler  to  join 
the  first  Ciiravan  from  thence  to  Mecca  f(»r  thu 
next  Hadj. 

Derya  is  said  to  l>e  a  large  town,  seated  on 
a  mountain,  like  Mardin,  which  it  resembles 
in  form,  size,  imputation,  and  manner  of  buikl- 
ing;  it  lies  to  the  south  of  the  <lirect  road 
from  hence  to  Mecca.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try is  generally  desert,  though  there  are  some 
fertile  spots  and  many  date-trees,  and  there 
is  no  want  of  caravunaerais  or  water  in  the 
way.      In  his  Dissertation  on  the  Commewe 
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of  Arabia,  Dr.  Vincent  says,  "  After  the  eon 
quest  of  Perisia  by  tlie  MoliuininedaiiK,  a  road 
was  mode  across  the  whole  of  the  (wninsula 
from  Mecca  to  Kufa,  the  old  city  at  which  the 
Kufic  character  was  completed,  and   whose 
ruins,  among  which  are  some  very  old  Arabic 
buildings,  stUl  exist,  between  Mesjed  Ali  and 
the  Euphrates.  ■  This  road  was  reported  to 
have  been  seven  liuntlred  miles  long,  marked 
out  by  distances,  and  provided  with  caravan- 
serais and  other  accommodations  for  travellers. 
Into  this  road  fell  the  route  from  Basra  and 
from  El  Kliatif  or  Gerrha.'**   Abulfeda  speaks 
of  a  road  from  Mecca  to  Bagdad,  seven  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  wliich  road  was  made  by 
El-Madi,  Caliph,  in  the  year  of  tlie  Hejira,  169. 
Tlie  opportunity  of  going  through  Persia 
with  the  suite  of  this  Persian  ambassador,  pro- 
mised to  be  a  favourable  one;  but  the  jieriod 
of  his  retuni  from  the  pilgrimage  to   Imam 
Ali  seemed  uncertain.      By  Bussorah  there 
was  no  hope  of  finding  an  occasion  until  thu 
latter  end  of  Octol>er,  by  ^vhiell  time  a  cruiser 
was  expected  up  from  Bombay;  but  native 
Indian  shi|>s,  if  not  English  trading  (mes,  were 
ahnost  certain  to  lie  met  with  at  Busliire :  so 

•  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  vol.  ii.  p-  327- 
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that  it  was  strongly  Tecoimnended  to  me,  both 
on  the  score  of  speed  and  certainty*  as  well 
as  health,  not  to  descend  the  Euphrates  to 
Biissorah,  but  to  go  to  some  Persian  port  by  f 
land,  the  banks  of  the  river  being  inicsted 
with  robl)ers  at  every  league,  and  the  climate 
most  unliealthy,  from  the  Iieat  and  moisture 
of  the  autumnal  season. 

The  route  from  Bagdad  to  Bushire,  by  vrsv 
of  Shooster,  seemed  the  nearest  in  }K>int  of 
distance,  and  I  should  Iiave  preferretl  it,  irom    _ 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  an  unfrequcnt-   1 
ed  one  and  including  the  interesting  province 
of  Susiana,  with  the  old  capital  of  the  Persian 
monarchs,  in   whic^h  interesting  ruins  might 
be  found,  and  disputed  positions  established: 
but  the  road  was  deemed  too  unsafe  to  ven- 
ture on,  i^ithout  a  verj-  stn>ng  guard,  or  a 
large  caravan,  and  there  was  neither  of  these 
just  now  on  the  point  of  dej>arture.     During 
the  mission  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  the  King 
of  Persia,  two  English  gentlemen,  Mr.  Grant 
and  Mr.  Fotheringham,  set  out  by  this  route 
from  Bagdad  to  Ispahan,  oq  their  return  to 
India,  being  attached  to  the  military  service 
of  Madras.     In  the  way,  they  were  l>oth  mur- 
dered by  one  of  the  predatory  chiefs,  of  which 
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there  arc  scleral,  occupying  this  tnu:t  of  <-oun- 

try,  in  the  mountains  and  plains ;  and  since 

that  period,  these  hostile  marauders  had  grown 

progressively  more   pawertul,   more  insolent, 

and  more  cruel.     Theonly  way  that  remained 

ojwn,  therefore,  was  by  the  regular  caravan 

rond  of  Kermanshah,  Hamadiin,  and  Ispahan; 

and  finding,  on  inquiry*  that  there  would  Iw  a 
caravan  starting  for  that  route  in  the  early 

part  of  the  ensuing  month,  I  determined  to 
accompany  it. 

On  the  26th  of  August  we  were  visited  by 
a  Dervish,  from  the  northernmost  part  of  the 
ancient  Bactria.  He  described  the  present 
town  of  Balkh,  which  is  thought  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  city  of  Bactria,  as  being  small, 
but  having  several  colleges,  and  many  learned 
men,  with  an  extensive  library  of  the  most 
rare  and  valuable  Eastern  l)o<»ks ;  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  tliis  library  was  unknown 
to  him,  but  the  collection  of  books  in  it,  he 
said,  was  large,  perfect,  and  mulistiu'bcd.  The 
inhabitants  he  descril)ed  as  mostly  Moliam- 
medans,  and  of  the  Soonnce  sect.  Bokhiini 
he  described  to  be  as  large  as  Bagdad,  well 
built,  peopletl  by  Mohammediins,  and  de- 
scendants of  Moghul  tribes,' haviJ»g  ^"^^  many 


collt'gca  and  learned  men,  but  no  extensive 
library,  like  tbat  of  Balkb.  Siimarcand,  which 
he  knew  by  its  original  name,  he  said  was  now 
only  n  Kmall  town,  not  half  the  size  of  Bokhara, 
and  liaving  fewer  Mu»sulnian<;  among  its  po- 
pulation than  either  it  or  Balkh.  The  Turk- 
ish language  waa  understood  in  eaeh  of  these, 
but  the  Arabic,  as  a  language  of  communica- 
tion, in  neither;  tlie  Toorki,  or  Turcoman, 
tongue,  being  sjx>ken  in  all  these  towns  and 
their  surrounding  neighbourhood. 

We  had  brought  to  us  in  the  Divan,  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  an  ancient  mace,  about 
tiro  feet  long,  willi  a  slender  handle  of  wood, 
pointed  and  enamelled  in  green,  and  its  head 
composed  of  a  piece  of  owirse  alalKunter,  about 
the  siiMi  and  shape  of  a  turkey's  egg,  turning 
round  on  a  rod  of  iron,  and  ending  in  a  nail- 
head  at  tlie  top.  The  history  of  this  mace 
was  more  curious  than  the  weajKjn  itself,  as 
nearly  similar  ones  are  even  now  in  use ;  but 
this  was  dug  tip,  with  a  n«ml>er  of  others,  en- 
closed in  a  vase,  which  had  Ihtcii  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Mcndeb,  near  a  place  railed 
Belled  Drooze,  about  six  days*  journey  to  the 
eastward  of  Bagdad.  The  modern  Mendeli  is 
thought   to   be   the   ancient  (iyudes,    wliich 
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Cyrus  is  said  to  have  divided  into  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  chaniiel.s  in  order  to  render 
it  insignificant,  according  to  Herodotus,*  in 
revenge  for  its  current  having  carried  away 
and  drowned  one  of  the  sacred  horses ;  hut 
jirolxihly  only  witli  a  view  to  render  it  more 
fordable,  by  diverting  its  waters  into  as  many 
channels  as  ]^>ossible. 

During  tlie  remainder  of  my  stay  at  JBag- 
datl,  my  time  was  divided  between  looking 
out  for  occasions  of  dei^rture,  and  seeing  as 
much  as  I  could  of  tlie  state  of  society  in  this 
city,  my  Asiatic  dress,  beard,  and  language, 
easily  procuring  me.admission  to  the  company 
of  all  classes. 

From  my  first  entry  into  Bagdad,  I  was 
sur])rised  to  Bnd  the  Turkish  language  much 
more  generally  spoken  and  understood  tlian 
the  Arabic,  notwitlistandiiig  that  this  city  is 
more  surrounded  by  Arabs  on  all  sides,  than 
either  Damascus,  Aleppo,  or  Mousul,  in  each 
of  which  Arabic  is  the  prevaiUng  tongue.  The 
Turkish  spoken  here  is  sai{l,  however,  to  be  so 
corrupt,  both  in  idiom  and  pronunciation, 
that  a  native  of  Conf^tantinople  is  idways 
shocked  at  its  utterance,  and  on  his  first 
•  Clio,  188. 


arrival  finds  it  almost  unintelligible.  I  had 
sufficient  e%*idence  myself  of  tlie  Arabic  Iwing 
very  bad,  takinjj  that  of  Cairo,  of  Mecca,  and 
of  the  Yemen,  as  standanls  of  purity  in  pro- 
nunciation;  for  scai-eely  anything  more  harsh 
in  sound,  or  more  barbarous  in  construction, 
and  the  use  of  foreign  words,  can  l>e  con- 
ceived, than  the  dialect  of  Ba^rdad.  Twrkish, 
Persian,  Koord,  and  even  Indian  expressions, 
disfigure  their  sentences ;  and  such  Arabic 
words  as  are  used  arc  scarcely  to  be  recog- 
nised on  a  first  hearing,  from  the  corrupted 
manner  in  which  they  art?  spoken. 

Literature  is  at  so  low  an  ebb  here,  that 
there  is  no  one  known  collection  of  good 
books  or  manuscripts  in  the  whole  city,  nor 
any  individual  Moollah  distinguished  above 
his  conteinjwraries  by  his  profioiency  in  the 
learning  of  his  country.  I  had  hoi>ed  to  pro- 
cure at  Bagdad  a  copy  of  the  "  'I'housand  and 
One  Nights,"  particularly  as  this  capital  of 
the  Abassides  had  been  so  much  the  scene  of 
its  stor>\  and  the  Tomb  of  Zobeida  was  still 
popularly  known,  and  jMunted-  out  by  its  in- 
Itabitants.  But  I  learnt,  with  regret,  that  not 
a  perfect  copy  of  this  work  was  thought  to 
exist  throxighout  all  Bagdad,  as  inquiries  had 
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been  frequently  made  after  ona,  nithout  suc- 
cess, thougli  sufficiently  large  sums  had  been 
offered  for  the  work  to  tempt  its  being 
brought  out  from  any  private  collection,  if  it 
hail  existed  in  any  such. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  respects  as  an  Orien- 
tal city,  Bagdad  is  infinitely  inferior  to  Cairo, 
and  the  interior  of  its  streeta  and  baziirs  pre- 
sents nothing  like  the  faithful  pictures  which 
are  constantly  met  with  in  Egypt,  to  remind 
the  traveller  of  the  scenes  and  manners  de- 
scribed in  the  Arabian  Tales.  From  this  eir- 
cumstance,  added  to  the  detection  of  many 
plu-ases  in  the  language  of  the  "  Thousand 
and  One  Nights,"  which  are  purely  Kgjptian, 
the  best  judges  on  this  subject  are  of  opinion 
tlmt  the  work  was  originally  conijioscd,  and 
first  brought  into  circulation,  at  Cairo,  though 
its  deserved  popularity  soon  extended  lU  fame 
over  all  the  Eastern  \i'orld. 

In  the  course  of  my  peregrinations  about 
Bagdad,  I  saw  no  females  unveiled  in  the 
streets,  though  1  had  occasion  to  ol»serve, 
more  than  once,  youths  of  tlie  other  sex,  carre- 
Rponding  in  appearance,  manner,  and  charac- 
ter, with  the  one  I  had  seen  at  the  khan  of 
the  village  where  we  lialted  on  the  night  be- 


fore  arriving  at  this  city.  Such  publicity 
has  not  l)een  always  ullowed,  however,  to  this 
s]»ecies  of  Uberliixism;  for,  during  tl»e  reign 
of  a  certain  Ali  Pasha,  not  many  years  ago, 
a  man  was  thrown  headlong  from  the  highest 
minaret  of  the  city,  on  being  detected  in  the 
comniission  of  this  ahoniinahlc  vice. 

The  police  of  Bagdad  is  extremely  defective. 
That  quarrels  should  arise,  and  di.sj>utes  he 
terminated  in  blood,  among  the  Arabs  who 
occupy  the  skirts  of  the  city  within  the  u-alls, 
and  this  without  any  cognizance  of  such 
affairs  hy  the  government,  was  not  so  siu*- 
pri&ing,  as  that  murders  shotdd  take  plai^  at 
the  very  gates  of  the  palace,  and  of  the  great 
mosque,  without  the  criminals  being  so  much 
as  even  sought  after  to  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice. Siuce  the  period  of  Mr.  Uich's  return 
from  Euroj>e  to  Bagdad,  wliieli  was  hardly 
six  montlis  since,  no  less  than  twelve  murdoTs 
had  been  committed  within  the  city,  one  of 
which  was  close  to  the  Pasha's  residence,  and 
another  in  the  very  iwrch  of  the  mosque  of 
Abd-id-Khad(ler.  'I'he  latest  instance  of  these 
atrocities  was  only  a  few  days  before  my  de^ 
jKirture  ;  and  though  committed  in  the  puli- 
lic  streets,  and  before  the  face  of  a  hundred 
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witnesses  at  raid-tLiy,  no  one  tliought  either 
of  punishing  the  murderer  on  tlie  spot,  or  of 
apprehending  him  for  tlie  common  safety. 
"  It  is  an  affair  of  blood/*  said  they,  "  which 
the  relatives  of  the  dead  may  revenge,  and 
whicli  tlic  Pasha  may  investigiite,  but  it  is  no 
business  for  us  to  meddle  with." 

Robberies  too  had  been  of  late  committed 
with  impunity,  in  various  |)art3  of  the  towii. 
Tliey  were  generally  effected  during  the  night, 
by  private  gangs,  who  escaped  without  detec- 
tion.    But  in  one  instance,  a  combination  of  a 
more  extensive  natiire  than  usual  was  disco- 
vered to  exist,  for  the  carrying  these  daring 
outrages  into  execution  ;  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing merchants  of  the  city  was  fotmd  to  be 
concerned  in  the  encouragement  of  its  depre- 
dations,  by    purchaiiing  their  acknowledged 
plunder.     This  man,  however,  stood  too  high, 
by  his  wealtli  only,  to  be  called  to  account ; 
and  the  rest,  though  mostly  known,  were,  by 
his  influence  ulonc,  suffered  to  escape.     The 
Pasha,  it  was  said,  had  formed  the  determina- 
tion of  going  about  the  city  at  night  in  d\ti~ 
guise ;  but  by  some,  tliis  was  thought  to  be  a 
mere  report,  given  out  to  alarm  the  oftenders ; 
while  others  laughed  at  such  ^  weak  alter- 
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native,  intended  to  be  substituted  for  what 
alone  could  quell  the  evil,  an  active  and  vigo- 
rous jjolico. 

The  women  of  Ba;!;dad  invariably  wear  the 
chec(|uercd  blue  covering,  uwhI  by  the  lower 
orders  of  fenmlen  in  Kg}  pt ;  nur  among  those 
of  the  highest  rank  here  are  ever  seen  the 
black   and  pink  silk  ucarfy  of  Cairo,  or  the 
"Wbite  muslin  envelopes  of  Smyrna  and  Da- 
mascus.    This,  added  to  the  stiff  black  liorae- 
hair  veil  which  covers  the  face,  gives  an  air  of 
great  gloom  and  ]>overty  to  the  females  itcua- 
sionally  seen  in  tlie  strt^cts.     When  at  home, 
however,  their  dress  is  as  gay  in  colours,  and 
lis  costly  in  materials,  as  in  any  of  the  great 
towns  of  Turkey ;  and  their  style  of  living, 
and  the  performance  of  tlieir  relative  duties  in 
their  families,  are  precisely  the  same. 

As  the  view  from  our  lofty  terrace  at  au 
«arly  hour  in  the  nioniing  laid  open  at  leaat 
eight  or  ten  betl-roonis  in  dillereut  tjuarters 
around  us,  where  all  the  families  slept  in  the 
open  air,  domestic  scones  were  ex]X)sed  to 
view,  witliout  our  being  once  perceived,  or 
even  suspected  to  be  witnesses  of  them. 
Among  the  more  wealthy,  the  htisbatid  slept 
on  a  raised  bedstejid,  with  a  mattress  and 
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cushions  of  silk,  covered  by  a  thick  stuffed 
quilt  of  cotton,  the  bed  being  without  cur- 
tains or  mosquito  net.  The  wife  slept  on  a 
similar  heil,  but  always  on  the  ground,  that  is, 
without  a  be<l.steail,  and  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance from  her  husband,  while  the  children, 
sometimes  to  the  number  of  three  or  four, 
occupied  only  one  mattress,  and  the  slaves  or 
servants  each  a  separate  mat  on  the  earth, 
but  all  lying  down  and  rising  up  Tinthin  sight 
of  each  other.  Every  one  rose  at  an  early 
hour,  so  that  no  one  continued  in  l)C<t  afYer 
the  Kim  was  up  ;  and  each,  on  rising,  folded  up 
his  own  bed,  his  coverlid,  and  pillows,  to  be 
taken  into  the  house  I>elow,  excepting  only 
the  children,  for  whom  this  office  was  \x:v- 
fbrmcd  by  the  slave  or  the  mother. 

None  of  all  these  persons  were  as  much  un- 
dressed as  Europeans  generally  are  xvhen  in 
bcfl.  The  men  retained  their  shirt,  drawers* 
and  often  their  caftan,  a  kind  of  inner  cloak. 
The  children  and  servants  lay  down  with 
nearly  the  name  quantity  of  clothes  as  they 
had  worn  in  the  tliiy ;  and  the  mothers  and 
their  grown  daughters  wore  the  full  silken 
trowsers  of  the  Turks,  with  an  ojien  gown ; 
and  if  rich,  their  turbans,  or  if  poor,  an  ample 
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red  chemise  and  a  simpler  covering  for  the 
head,  hi  most  of  the  instances  wliich  we  saw, 
the  wives  assisted,  with  all  due  resjiect  and 
humility,  to  drcf^s  and  undress  their  huiil>aud», 
and  to  |jerfonn  all  the  duties  of  valets. 

After  dressing,  the  hiislwnd  genenilly  jjer- 
formcd  Ins  devotions,  while  the  slave  ^-as  prts 
paring  a  pi|x;  and  cofTee;  aiid,  on  his  seating 
himself  on  his  oirjx't,  ivhen  this  was  done,  his 
wife  Her\'ed  him  with  her  own  hands,  retiring 
at  a  proper  distance  to  wait  for  the  cup,  and 
always  .stamling  Iiefore  him,  sometimes,  in- 
deed, nith  the  hands  crossed,  in  an  attitude 
of  great  humility,  and  even  kissing  his  hand 
on  receiving  the  tup  from  it,  us  is  done  by 
the  lowest  attendants  of  the  household. 

While  the  hushand  lounged  on  his  cushions, 
or  sat  on  his  earjiet  in  an  attitude  of  ease  and 
indolence,  to  enjoy  his  morning  pipe,  the 
women  of  the  family  generally  prayed.  In 
the  greater  immber  of  instances,  they  did  so 
separately,  and  exactly  after  the  manner  of  the 
men ;  but  on  one  or  two  occasions,  the  mis- 
tress and  some  other  females,  perhaps  a  sister 
or  a  rtilative,  i>rayed  together,  following  eacli 
other's  motions,  side  hy  side-,  as  is  done  when 
a  party  of  men  are  headed  in  their  devotion? 
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by  an  Imaum.  None  of  the  females,  whedier 
wife^  servant,  or  slave,  omitted  this  morning 
duty;  but  among  the  chikUen  under  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  of  age,  I  did  not  observe  any 
instance  of  their  joining  in  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  seclusion  in 
which  women  live  here,  as  they  do  indeed 
throughout  all  the  Turkish  empire,  there  are, 
perliaps,  as  many  accessible  dwellings  as  in 
any  of  the  large  towns  uiider  the  same  domi- 
nion. Iliey  are,  however,  much  leas  apparent 
here  than  at  Cairo,  tliough  they  are  all  under 
such  concealment  from  public  notice,  as  not  to 
offend  the  scrupulous,  or  present  allurements 
to  the  inexperienced  by  their  external  marks. 
It  is  said,  that  women  of  the  highest  condi- 
tion sometimes  grant  assignations  at  these 
houses:  and  tliis,  indeed,  cannot  be  dcniml, 
that  the  facility  of  clandestine  meetings  is 
much  greater  in  Turkish  cities,  between  i»eo- 
ple  of  the  country,  than  in  any  metro|N)lis  of 
Europe.  Tiie  disguise  of  a  Turkish  or  Arab 
female,  lu  her  walking  dress,  is  so  complete, 
tlmt  her  Imsband  himself  could  not  recognise 
her  beneath  it ;  and  these  places  of  appoint- 
ment are  so  little  known  but  to  those  who 
visit  them,  and  so  unmarked  by  any  distinc- 
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tion  between  them  and  others,  that  they  might 
he  entered  or  quitted  by  any  person  at  any 
hour  of  the  day,  without  exciting  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  the  passers-by. 

Among  the  women  to  be  occasionally  seen 
in  Bagdad,  the  Georgians  and  Circassians  are 
deoidwUy  the  handsomest  by  nature,  and  the 
least  disfigured  by  art.  'J'lie  high-born  natives 
of  the  place  are  of  less  beautiful  forms  and 
featurefi,  and   of  less  fresh  and   clear    com- 
plexions ;  while  the  middling  and  inferior  or- 
ders, having  brown  skins,  and  nothing  agree- 
able in  their  countenances,  except  a  dark  and 
ex])rcRsive  eye,  are  sometimes  so  barbarously 
tattooed  as  to  have  the  most  forbidding  ap- 
jiearance.     "With  all  ranks  and  classes,    the 
hair  is  stained  a  red  colour  by  henna,  and  the 
palms  of  the  hands  are  so  deeply  dyed  with  it, 
as  to  resemble  the  hands  of  a  sailor  when 
covered  with  tar. 

Those  only  who,  by  blood,  or  habits  of 
long  intercourse,  arc  alUod  to  the  Arab  rao^ 
use  the  blue  stains  so  common  among  th( 
Bedouins  of  the  Desert,  TTie  passion  for  this 
method  of  adorning  the  body  is  carrieti,  in 
some  instances,  as  far  as  it  could  have  been 
among  the  ancient  Britons  ;  for,  besides  the 
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Staining  of  the  lips  vrith  that  deadly  hue, 
anklets  are  marked  around  the  legs,  with  lines 
extending  upwards  from  the  ankle,  at  equal 
distances,  to  the  calf  of  the  legs ;  a  wreath  of 
blue  floxvers  is  made  to  encircle  each  breast* 
with  a  chain  of  the  same  pattern  hanging 
perpendicularly  between  them  ;  and,  among 
some  of  the  most  determined  belles,  a  zone, 
or  girdle,  of  the  same  singular  com])osition, 
is  made  to  encircle  the  smallest  part  of  the 
waist,  imprinted  on  the  skin  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  for  ever  ailer  indelible.  There 
are  artists  in  Bagdad,  whose  profession  it  is  to 
decorate  the  forms  of  ladies  with  the  neM-est 
patterns  of  wreaths,  zones,  and  girdles,  for  the 
bosom  or  the  waist;  and  as  this  ojK-ration 
must  occupy  a  considerable  time,  and  many 
"  sittings,"  as  an  English  portrait-painter  would 
express  it,  they  must  [Kxsess  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  studying,  in  perfection,  the  beau- 
ties of  the  female  form,  in  a  manner  not  leas 
satisfactory,  perliai)s,  than  that  wtiich  is  pur- 
sued in  the  Royal  Academies  of  Sculpture  and 
Painting  in  Euro|)e. 
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CONTAINIKO 

BRIEF  STATEMENT  OF  THE  RESULT  OF  CERTAIN 
LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS,  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  LITE- 
KAUr  CHARACTER  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


At  the  close  of  the  last  volume  of  Travels,  which  I  had 
e  honour  to  lay  before  the  world,  was  an  Appendix, 
lich  contained  a  number  of  documents,  illustrative  of 
e  measures  pursued  by  the  late  Mr.  Jt^n  Lewis  Burck- 
rdt, — Mr.  William  John  Bankes,  late  member  for  Cam- 
idge, — Mr.  Henry  Bankes,  his  father,  late  member  for 
wfe  Castle, — Mr.  Gifford,  late  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
jview, —  and  Mr.  John  Murray,  publisher, — who  had 
ited  their  misrepresentations  and  their  influence,  to 
stroy  my  reputation,  both  'as  a  man  and  an  author,  for 
»  purpose  of  preventing  the  publication  of  my  "  Travels 
Palestine,"  and  other  countries  of  the  East,  in  order  that 
r.  W.  J.  Bankes,  who  had  some  intention  to  publish  his 
serrations  on  the  same  countries,  should  come  into  the 


Selii  before  nic,  mid  rv«|>  v  hittiiver  fame  wiut  u>  be  acquired 
b}'  prioril^'  htk\  novelty,  in  the  detailtt  of  reAearchnt  and  ah- 
Kervatiuns  made  by  oach  At  the  tame  perioil    and  on  tlie 
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An  Mon  as  tny  a>tuni  from  Iii<lia  to  England  rendered 
il  pmcticAblc,  certain  pnK'eedings  at  taw  were  instituted  bj 
me  a[;ui  ns^t  three  of  thcne  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
to  the  world  the  utter  fidtwliood  of  their  calummes,  and  tlie 
grotw  injustice  «vf  thdr  conduct.  Altltough  two  years  had 
elapsed  between  the  instil tilioii  of  these  proceedings  and 
the  publication  of  ihe  volume  of  Travels  aUude<l  to,  jrt, 
when  it  was  iMiicd  from  ihc  press,  not  one  of  the  thnc 
htid  bi-cn  brought  to  a  clww.  Siuev  tlutt  period,  two  otlicr 
years  have  passed  away,  and  even  Uiese  have  been  but  ju>t 
Kiiflici<>nt  to  terminate  pmeeodingi^  M-hich,  had  itot  deUn 
been  studioudv  interposed  by  the  parties  interested,  tnigfit 
have  bi-L-H  closed  in  four  inonth!i,  and  at  a  cost  of  one  Iiun- 
dred  pounds,  inatcad  of  occupying  four  yeans  ond  involring 
an  expense  of  upwards  of  five  thousand  ]>ouud]!. 

The  reader,  who  desires  to  acquaint  himself  wttb  the  <le- 
taiU  of  th<M(^  proceedings  (the  liiKlory  of  wliich  ia  coaidder- 
ed,  by  legal  men,  to  be  among  the  most  curious  and  exit*- 
ordinary  of  any  to  be  found  on  record  in  the  whole  rangf 
of  disputed  cjuestionBaftVcting  literary  property  and  chaiafr 
ter,)  is  refiTTed  to  the  Appendix  to  "Trm-els  an)ong  the 
Arab  Trilx'>^"  in  uliicb  all  the  documents  are  givcD  » 
length.*  aiid  to  the  verbotim  Reports  of  the  Trials,  ia 
"The  Oriental  Herald,"  where  the  whole  of  the  pnKc«d- 
ings  in  the  Ciuiri  of  King's  Bench  are  faithfully  reeordwl.f 
An,  h<»wevcr,  there  may  lje  many  renders  of  the  presHU 
volume,  (o  wltom  thu  facts  of  the  cose  are  but  imperfcclll 

■  In  1  voL  4w.  publlibieil  b>  Mcun.  Loiigraan  and  Co.  ms. 
f  SwOricnlal  Hemld,  vgl.  vi,  p.  380:  vol.  niL  p.  1&7;  V0I.I.P.M; 
;iiid  vol.  xi.  p.  3' J. 
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known,  and  who  may  desire  to  be  acquiuntcd  with  thum  in 
outline,  I  shall,  fnr  their  itiformatiun,  briefly  rwapilulftte 
them  ;  being  now  liappil^  uimblvd  to  fuUow  thcin  from 
their  origin  to  dieir  clofie ;  aiid  to  put  on  record,  jii  a  per- 
manent form,  the  final  isstie  of  tlie  whole. 

In  the  year  1816,  Mr.  Bankes  and  myself  met  at  Jeru- 
Milein ;    and,  by   mutual  consent,    performed    together  a 
journey  of  seven  days,  among   the  mined   cities  of  the    ' 
DecapoliK,  east  of  the  Jordan,  each  paying  his  half  of  the 
expenses,  the  whole  of  which  did  not,  however,  exceed  five 
pounds  sterling.      So  great  waa  Air.  BankeK^  satisfiicliuti  at 
the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  travelling  in  my  company, 
that  subsequent  to  this  period,  and  during  our  joint  utay 
in  Syria,  he  gave  me,  in    writing,  pre»iting  invitations  to 
meet  him  at  Baalticck,  tiolicit'ed  mc  to  join  him  in  an  ex- 
cursion to  Pulniyro,  and  actually  made  an  attemiit  to  come 
after  mc    for  the  purpose  of  joining  me  in  the  deserts  be- 
yond the  Dead  Sen,  but  wu.t  tlriven  back  by  the  (tongerti  of 
the  road.     Having  subsequently  met  again  at  Dnmnscus, 
whoro  viv  lived  together  in  a  Catholic  Convent,  he  read  my 
notes  on  the  jounicy  I  hwl  made,  and  was  so  uiuih  impri-»- 
ed  with  their  value,  that  he  propoiMrd  adding  hitt  drawings 
to  these  noteH,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  out  of  them  a 
joint  work  on  Palestine  aiid  Syria.     After  wc  had  parted 
at  Damascus,  he  wrote  me  several  letters,  full  of  compli- 
mentrt  to  my  indui«try  and  understanding,  in  which  he  ac- 
knowledged hiving  read  these  nnteii,  and  evinced  so  much 
deference  to  my  sup[mHed  superior  judgment  in  matter*  of 
ancient   architecture,   that,  on   adverting  to  a  difiV-rinee  of 
opinion  between  ub  on  the  age  uf  a  partjcvil'*'  edifice,  he 
a»scrted,  that  he  should  not  venture,   „,,  ^uch  »  »«bjeel,  to 
put  bis  opinion  in  coiiijielition  tt-ith  mine  i  oclmitting,  at 
the  same  lime,  his  own  indolence  in  writ'  a    o^^  cxvt"»n>B 
a  hope  timt  I  sliouhl  not  be  mfKiined  \     ce  ^^'^  """"*  ***"" 
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ci&l«(I  with  his,  in  what  ve  luighl  be  able  to  contribute 

jointly  tu  tlie  work  prii|«w«l. 

Wc  tinallv  met  in  AJcppn,  where  Air.  Bonkea,  after  « 
knowledge  of  mc  for  nearly  nix  months,  bi  frM(ueDt  personal 
intercourse  aixl  cormpumlenee,  rettunul  and  cxprvsHxl  the 
aamc  unaltered  high  opinion  of  my  character  an<I  ncquiiv* 
inentR  ;  on  which  ground,  he  obtairvcd  for  inc  the  utti.-ntiim 
of  the  British  Ko«iidi-nt  then?,  to  whom  be  was  himaplf 
strongly  introcluccd:  and  on  my  Icavinjf  that  city  for  an 
m'crland  journey  to  India,  he  gave  nic  a  letter  of  faigb 
commend  at  iun  to  his  frien<l,  (he  lale  Sir  Kvan  NepeaDi 
then  GuvcTiior  of  llombay. 

At  th«  moment  of  our  parting  st  Aleppo,  ISfr.  Bankn 
expresseiL  a  strong  desire  to  reecivu  liuok  all  the  lettcr»  hf 
had  written  lu  nu',  during  our  HLiiaratc  Journeys  in  Srrii. 
on  (he  ploa  (hat,  aa  liv  kept  few  or  no  notes  of  liis  own, 
these  k'ltcfw,   wliich  conlainud   fidU-r   details  llian  auy  lif 
jniKM-KM-tl,    would  hi:   uiii-fiil  lo  him,  while,  from    the  coW- 
pletfiiess  of  my  own  notes,  which  he  had  seen,  (hey  would 
bo  of  link'  value  to  niysslf.     Having  no  reason  whatever  to 
dcclititf  complying  with  his  wi-ih,  these  lettem  were  r^-»dilT 
delivered  np,  excepting  one  only,  whieli,  heing  sought  for 
in  vain,  was  supposed,  by  both  parties,  to  be  IobI,  and 
was  no  more  tbo^fjht  (if,  until  it  wnn  KuhMxiueiittv  foitwl, 
on   my  arrivnl   in   India,    stuck  fast  by  the  seating  nan, 
whidi  the  heni  of  the  elitiinte  of  MosujHitatnia  had  niellMl, 
to  the  top  lining  of  an  old  p>rLniantenii,  in  which  linen  and 
hmse  papers  had  been  kept  ;  mid  tlii.^  letter,  with  a  nhorKr 
one  found   ioelosi'd  in  it,  fdrliiiiately  contained  all  the  CTJ- 
dence  ncccJtsnry  t<)  refute  tlw.*  ehiirgne  of  jta  author. 

I  proctwdcd  to  India :  when,  cincumstmices  Having  ted  lo 
my  sfttliiig  in  that  country  instead  of  rvtuming  to  Enf. 
land,  AS  we  had  both  thought  pmbiiblc  ulii-n  we  porinl, 
my  nolo*  were  »hewn  to  and  approved  by  the  late  Dr.  Mid- 
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cUftori,  then  Lord  Bi»hi>)>  »if  Calcutta,  Colonel  Mavkcnzu*, 
the  Surveyor  General  of  India.  Dr.  LuniBden.  the  Arabic 
ProfL-sMir  lit  Fort  William,  uud  oilit-r  digitii)^uiKh<^  liti>rary 
characters  in  Bengal,  at  wIiom.*  sij^<;i.'»(ion,  nnd  with  wttuse 
adniitti'd  upprobalimi,  tlicy  were  annnuncect  fur  piililini- 
tioii,  mid  the  itinttuscript  wnt  homi-  U>  England,  imd  oc- 
fi-pt«l  by  Mr.  Murray,  of  Allx;niar!e-Sli-et;t,  fur  that 
purjHiite. 

Mr.  Bankes  b«ng  Ihen  at  Tliebi's,  in  Upper  Epyirt,  and 
seciiiR  this  aniiuimceiiient  in  a  copy  of  the  "Cnlciilta 
Joiinial,"  which  had  reached  him  amid  the  mint!  of  that 
tU-scrtctl  city  by  way  of  the  R^il  Si-jj,  «p[H'iirs  to  have 
heen  inspired  with  the  most  utijirovemalile  raj^e,  or  jea- 
lousy, at  my  ap|jcaring  in  print  l>cforc  tiim,  (though  all 
idea  of  the  prajwsed  joint  work  had  hecn  mutually  ahan~ 
riiinwi  befoi-e  w*  separated ;)  iiiid,  iinaftinitip,  perhaps  'hat 
OS  all  his  letters  to  me  haii  liet'n  relumed,  I  should  have 
no  evidence  ti]  rcfulc  any  charts  he  might  advance,  lie  ad- 
dn-ssetl  a  lettt-r  to  hin  father  in  London,  directing  him  to 
goat  once  to  Mr.  Murray,  to  induce  him  to  de.tiit  fnim 
publiehing  my  work,  on  the  grotmd  that  I  had  palmed 
myself  upon  his  coiii]inny,  on  a  condition  that  I  should 
keep  his  journal  while  he  paid  my  travelling  expenses.'^ 
that  I  hail  treacherously  taken  avfay  these  notes,  and  formed 
out  of  them  the  volume  aniKHincMl  for  publication ; — that  I 
was  so  ignorant  ns  not  to  kn^iw  n  Turkish  building  from 
a  Roman  one,  or  n  Greek  inseription  from  a  Latio  one! — 
that  I  kept  no  note*  whatever,  not  hawngcv^n  paper  for 
no  diiin^i — and  that  I  wa»  altogether  a  worthless  and 
ubandoned  character. 

Mr.  Uankcs,  senior,  having  llicn  no  reason  to  suspect  his 
(ton  of  falsehood,  as  soon  as  he  received  this  letter,  wrote  to 
Mr.  Murray  on  the  inihji-ct,  recited  the  contents  of  liis 
son^R  eommuniratiuu:  and.  wilboul  even  luling  to  see  the 
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raalcrialti  all^^  to  be  stolen,  eo  as  to  identify  them  as 
thoAe  of  another,  urged  Mr.  Murray  not  to  publislithu 
worthless  and  iinperfi>ct  work,  (though  pretciitled  to  he 
vhoOy  uiodv  u{>  of  liia  sun's  inaUTiul!s)hut  to  wait  until  Mr. 
Uiuik«»,  junior,  slioulii  hiinsdf  return,  when  he  would  gin 
to  the  world  a  much  better  oconuut  of  the  MiDie  couutna 
than  tlijs  now  scot  him,  which  hv  vetilureil  iineqiii\'ocaIlj 
to  denounce,  though  neither  he  nor  his  son  luul  seen  a  line 
of  its  contentii.  Ten  years  have  now  elapiwd,  hovercr, 
wiilioul  the  promised  work,  which  was  to  supenwdc  tJiic 
voUinic  of  niine,  having  ycl  made  its  appearance  ! 

Mr.  Murray,  having  then  al»o  ho  reason  to  suspect  tlK 
urni^nrit  pretmaoiis  of  the  whi,  or  Uie  jK-rlinps  pardunable 
weakncsa  of  tlie  father,  yielded  to  this  rei)rt.-«K.TitAlion: 
and  a1thoirf;h  he  hod  actually  mode  a  purchaiie  of  ilir 
manuscript,  and  l^xed  both  the  price  and  Uie  period  of 
publication,  retracted  hi^  engaj^eincnt,  and  dedintd  19 
have  any  thing  further  to  do  with  the  supposed  6tola)  pco- 
duction.  The  aanie  repretientatiun  openitetl  equally  with 
other  booksellera ;  so  that,  until  twelve  motilhs  had 
cInpM.'d,  during;  which  reference  was  nuulc  to  me  in  India, 
the  work  Iny  under  such  odiou.s  imputaliuns  Chat  Do  pub- 
lisher wuidd  toucli  it. 

At  the  vanK  Unic  that  Mr.  Bankes  addrcwed  this  lettai 
to  his  father  in  London,  he  wrote  a  similar  one  to  Sir  Erao 
Nepean,  at  Donibay,  calling  on  him  to  di»couitteiiiuiee  mc, 
and  to  uae  his  influence  to  proscribe  mc  in  India;  whkk 
letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  Sir  Ena 
Nc[K'uu's  succesMir,  and  wtu  generally  seen  in  BotoImv. 
He  addressed  another  letter  to  niy»elf,  at  Calcutta,  caUio| 
on  me  to  dcKiMt  from  my  intended  publication,  and  to  gite 
up  all  my  manu^ripts  and  paj^rs  to  Sir  Evan  Nepeaii,lW 
his  u»c;  or,  in  the  event  of  my  refusing  to  do  so,  tbrmtea- 
ing  me  with  the  exertion  of  all  his  influence  to  make  my 
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charucter  a»  infumous  in  England,  as  he  prcifml(.-cl  it  al- 
ready vraa  (and  he  himself  had  laboun.'d  hard  to  make  it 
so)  in  the  Kftst.  It  is  needless  t(»  sny<  that  I  ddtpi^ed  his 
threats,  mid  did  not  give  wp  a  single  iiheet  to  purchase  his 
silence  or  forbearance. 

The  nriffinal  of  the  li'ttcr  to  mytwlf  vas  st.'nt  by  way 
of  Arabia,  and  was  twelve  months  before  it  reached  its 
destination  ;  hut,  for  the  more  effectually  eccuring  the  in- 
famy which  Mr.  Bankes  threatened  tn  bring  on  my  name, 
lie  gave  an  open  copy  of  thin  li-lter,  written  with  hi:*  own 
hand,  lo  Mr,  Henry  WtUiain  Hobhouse,  whom  he  met  at 
Trieste  on  hii  way  to  India,  with  instnirtinuN  tn  makv  it 
public  wherever  he  went.  This  gvntlcninn,  having  known 
jMr.  Banker's  faiiiilv  in  England,  und  luiving  then  no  rca~ 
Mm  to  iloiiht  tht  *-ntire  trutli  of  the  ^laleinentu  it  vtinlninodf 
received  the  o[ien  letter  in  question.  But  learning,  on  liiit 
first  landing  at  Bombay,  that  its  aeeusations  were  likely  to 
be  disprovvd,  he  made  no  fiirrher  use  of  it  till  )iis  arrival 
at  Calcutta  ;  where,  at  the  request  nf  Mr.  John  Pahner,  a 
mutual  Friend  of  Mr.  Uobhousc  and  myself,  the  letter  was 
given  up  to  me,  ait  the  |K:;rKon  to  whom  (though  open) 
it  was  originally  addressed. 

Mr.  Bunkes  in  the  mean  time  Tetumcd  from  Eg\'pt  tn 
Kngluiid;  mui,  in  this  intervnl,  llieprjxifx  that  I  bud  bcvn 
able  to  send  frutii  India,  of  tlie  entire  faU^'hood  of  his  im- 
ptitutiimH.  apjK*ared  so  9ati»fautury  to  Mennnt.  Lon^^an  and 
Co.,  ihat  they  undertook  the  publication  of  the  hitherto 
suppressed  volume.  When  the  work  appeared,  however, 
instead  of  Mr.  Bankeii  coming  openly  forward,  and  claim- 
ing any  portion  of  the  volume  us  his  own,  or  producing 
the  original  notes  fnim  whiili  it  was  allegeii  lo  have  bw.ii 
stolen,  ho  ma«Ie  interest  with  jMr,  Murray,  or  with  Mr. 
Gitford,  then  £ditor  of  the  Quarterly  Hevicw,  to  admit 
into  tliat  Periodical  one  of  the  most  UnircnUcmnnly  bitter, 
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and  Hlanderous  articles,  that  ever  disgraced  ihc  critical  littv 
nilurc  of  t]ic  country.     In  this  article,  which,  on  the  tesii- 
mnnv  of  Mr.  Miirniy,  wax  writti-n  with    Mr-  Bankes's  owii 
hand,  bt?  not  on\y  repeat*  all  (he  calumnies  coiilAinrd  in  hi« 
letter  before  wlvertcd  to,  but  adds  others  equally  unfound- 
ed ;  at  the  name  time  that  lir  very  nuxli>stiy  pmijtey  the 
labours  tif  hiai«elf,  and  spcakt  of  the  impatience  with  irhicfc 
the  litvnry  world  were  anxiuuHly  awiuting  the  appeoraiKt 
of  hi*  ova  valuahlc   nuiieriaU!   now,  a»  he  Resetted,  rcfr 
dercd  the  more  neoessnr)-  by  the  inlnisioii  of  the  wort})]i>«» 
trash  then  under  review!     The  world  has  waited,  and  wil! 
stilt  have   to  wail   in  vain,    hown'er,    for    tlx?    promised 
treuurc. 

Thi»  article  reached  India,  where  I  vun  then  residing; 
and,  although  I  was  there  ahle  to  repel  it,  -by  on  cxhibitioc 
ai  proofs  which  c»taU)fJied  my  innocence  in  the  nundso^ 
all  reflecting  persons:  yet,  it  was  made  a  pretext,  by  hit 
political  eneniicis  for  their  oallinf;  nii  the  Government  of 
India  U>  expel  from  the  country  a  man  denounce*!  hv  «Kb 
high  aiithnritieHaa  Mr.  Bnnkesiutd  tlie  writer  of  the  arttdr 
in  the  Quarterly  RcxHew,  (then  auppowd  to  be  tiro  distinct 
pcrfwini,  hilt  since  provetl  to  bi-  one  snd  the  aauie.)     The 
Indian  Government,  wnnting  nothing  but  Mich  a  prclcit 
0.1  would  les^ieit  the  cxltutn  of  w  lutrah  a  mpa«ure,  eocou- 
raged  the  cry  thus  raiKed  ;  and,  under  thiw  ciMHiiirefietneiit. 
the  flood-gates  of  caltiinny  were  opened,  and  every  n-pedti 
of  atrocity  attempted  towards  me  by  the  favoured  minioiK 
of  power. 

I  sought  my  remedy,  where  an  EngtiKhman  should  W 
alwayft  proud  to  meet  his  opponent*,  and  where  I  hiw 
never  yet  dhrunk  from  mine,  in  a  British  court  of  juKtiee. 
I  called  thoHC  libellers  (not  Itcfon-  an  impartial  and  ind»- 
pendvnt  jury,  for  in  India,  in  cases  of  civil  prosecutm, 
there  are  no  jurien  wlialever,  but  I  called  them)  before  a 
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single  English  judge,  bring  willing  lu  ntnde  the  issue  of 
his  decision,  tliougli  he  Hat  alone  upon  the  bench,  and 
was,  uf  necesuty,  in  coiitinufll  anti  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  very  memberB  of  the  ruling  ImkIj  to  whom  I  was 
an  object  of  so  much  clrcail  and  hatrciU  Thl-  prooxtiing 
was  by  a  civil  action,  in  order  to  give  my  tilandcrers  thu 
utmost  opportunity  of  prcxlucing  proofs.  Will  it  be 
believed,  that  this  wa»  tbc  motneiit  chosi^ii  by  the  Indian 
Government,  when  I  sIoikI  Iwfore  the  Bupreiiie  court  of 
justice,  xeeking  merely  to  defend  my  character  against  un- 
just imputations,  for  baniihing  tnc  fruui  the  country  olto- 
getherf  Yet  such  was  tlie  fact:  I  wiu  not  pemiitted  to 
remain  in  India  to  bring  my  calumniators  to  justice ;  but 
was  banished,  without  a  trial  or  a  hearing,  in  the  midst  of 
tliose  proceedings  and  'hus  cut  off'  from  tlie  power  of  en- 
joying thL-  iriumph  which  my  innod-nce  uflcrwords  re- 
ceived. Much,  however,  as  every  cause,  and  especially  a 
personal  one,  must  suffer  by  the  forcible  removal  of  the 
pluintifT  from  tile  court  luid  country  in  which  it  \*  tritnl,  my 
own  was  so  strong  as  to  outlive  all  tliis ;  for,  while  I  was 
absent  on  the  ocean,  in  the  Kbip  that  Ijore  me  as  an  exile 
from  India  for  ever,  a  verdict  was  given  ugoiuKl  my  calum- 
niators, on  which  occasion,  the  j  udge  who  pronounced  it 
declared  that  **  the  malice  of  the  libels  was  only  equalled 
by  their  Fulsehoud/'  and  that  they  were  "  too  utri.>cioiis  to 
he  even  tKought  of  without  liorrtir." 

On  my  arrival  in  England,  and  before  I  hail  received  in- 
telligence of  the  isftue  uf  the  trial  in  India,  I  cummeneed 
three  scvcnd  actions  against  my  slanderers  here ;  1st, 
against  Mr.  Murray,  the  publisher  of  the  Quarterly  Rt-- 
view,  for  the  libellou»i  article  containeil  in  that  work  ;  2nd, 
against  Mr.  Henry  Uankcs,  senior,  the  present  Member  for 
Dorsetshire,  for  the  letter  addressed  bv  liim  I**  ^^-  Mur- 
ray, and  which  led  tu  the  auspensiwt  nf  "'V  publication ; 


and  3nl,  against  Mr.  William  John  Bankes.  thet)  Mmv 
ber  fiH-  the  University'  of  Cnmbriclp;.  for  the  fnt^e  aad 
scandalous  iniptitiLlions  cnntaincd  in  the  open  letter  sent 
out  tu  India  bv  ihu  liunds  of  Mr.  Hubbouse. 

All  UxKse  Bctiuiu  hare  aow  happily  been  brought  tns 
close.     lu  the_yfrA/,  Mr.  Murray  voluntarily  expmwcd,  in 
<i|)cii  cuurt,  bis  isinci'rv  rcgrvt  that  lii>  publication,  tlu:  Quar- 
terly  R«new»  ithould  liavc  bwtn  tniule  the  vehicle  of  un- 
foiindfd  ninndor  against  a  rc«|>MUbl«  individual,  and  coiv 
i>ented  tn  a  verdict  l^ing   re4.-orded  against  him,  including 
danugi»    luid  costs,   vi-itlinut    attempting   a  juRtilii-atioii. 
though  Iklr.  William  Jutin  Banker,  the  writer  of  these  ub- 
founded  slanders  was  then  himself  in  court*  and  every  int* 
nrss  ever  profossod  to  be  required   by  him  n-aa  in  attend- 
ance ;  MJ  that  the  nut  even  caltiiig  tJieni   was   addition^ 
proof,  if  any  niorc  were  neeo«tary,  of  the  utter  aheenee  of 
all  founds  for  tlie  acknowledged  fulsehooHs  rontainrd  in 
the  article  in  question.     In  the  aeeonHy  Mr.  Henry  Banke% 
the  father,  thougli  he  neetled  no  other  witness  tlian  hit 
MD,  who  WHS  tlw  only  sntiroe  vt  hi*  information^  to  pitnc 
his  nllej^ntton.t,  (l«;lined  placing    (hat  Mm    tn   the    iritne» 
box  to  .support  hi«  own  asscrdon§ :  and  conxentrd  to  a  rcr- 
diet  being  recorded  against  hiuibf  If,  puying  all  costs  as  ht- 
tween  attorney  and  client;  thus  oonfcsmng  to  the  wlwlr 
world,  that  his  son  bad  niude  htm  tlie  medium  of  comniu- 
nicBling  tu  otberx  slanderous  ii»putatii>i)H  which  he  daftJ 
not  venture  to  support  by  bis  oath,  and  abandoning  then 
aH  scandalous  and  falM>.     A  very  short  detail  of  the  pf»> 
gress  and  termination  of  the  third  cause  will  complete  the 
history  of  (his  extraordinary  combination    of  rvents  tsi 
proceedings. 

On  commencing  the  action  ngalnst  Mr.  William  JoiiB 
Bankes,  the  open  letter  sent  to  India  by  Mr.  IIoblKMiie 
wan  produced,  and  its  publication  moraJh/  prove«l,  hx  lb 
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fact  of  Mr.  Hobbouse's  hand-writing  Ijeing  at  the  top  of 
(he  flrst  page,  where  he  had  obliterated  a  motto  iu  Italian, 
apparently  b(;cause  uf  its  extravagant  language,  and  written 
underneath  it  these  word*,  "  I  desire  thia  motto  not  to 
be  noticed.  H.  W.  Habhoiisc;^ — a  proof,  not  merely  that 
the  letter  was  read  by  him  l)efore  it  cume  into  mv  possession, 
(which  of  itself  is  legal  piiliUcatiati,)  but  also  of  his  feeling 
himself  autliorised,  by  tlie  writer  of  it,  to  sliew  that  be  bad 
so  read  and  underbtood  its  contents.  This  letter  was  set  out 
at  full  length  in  what  is  technically  called  "  the  declaration," 
where  it  must  have  been  seen  and  read  by  Mr.  Banlces  and 
kin  legnl  lulvisers;  and  in  what  are  called  "  the  pleadings,'* 
he  justitiMl  his  having  publt^Iied  it,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  true,  timt  he  could  prove  its  tnith,  and  that,  there- 
fore, I  ought  to  have  no  remedy  for  any  injury  it  rnigbt 
have  done  me.  Iu  the  mean  time,  he  solicited  ttic  indul- 
gence of  the  Court  to  allow  him  to  send  to  Syria  or  Egypt 
(where  the  Court  has  nojurisdif-tion)  for  a  man  named  Mo* 
hammtMl,  (without  any  other  si)e<'i(ication,)  who,  with  antv 
ther  person  named  Antonio,  (the  one  an  Albanian  soldier, 
the  other  a  FortugueHe  groom*)  were  the  respectable  wit- 
oessea  necessary  to  cstabbsh  his  case.  This  indulgence  was 
granted,  on  condition  tliul  Mr.  Bunkcs  should  admit  the 
identical  letter  produced  to  havel}een  really  written  by  him, 
reserving  only  tlie  queiition  of  its  puhlicatimt;  and  several 
months  passed  away  in  the  «uppo8e<l  lindiiig  and  biinging 
over  these  witnesses  from  abroad,  though  it  is  Ixrlieved  that 
they  were  both  nearer  London  than  Jerusalem,  at  the  time 
they  were  pretended  to  be  wMit  for.  The  ]>eriod  urrivwl 
for  going  to  trial,  btit  it  was  diheovered  that  tlie  moral 
evidence  of  publication,  though  enough  to  satisfy  any  im. 
partial  mhid,  did  not  amount  to  the  legal  proof  required, 
and  procee<lings  were  at  a  stand.  I  then  exprcHsed  my 
belief,  that,  its  Mr.  Oonkcs  had  already  admitted  to  tltv 
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Court  that  the  letter  woa  reelW  written  by  him,  and 
)ie  h»d  in  his  pleadings  justified  (nut  invrvly  Iiin  )u<rja 
writtim  it,  fur  tlmt,  not  txriiiji;  a  ground  of  ci'v'il  sctimr 
needed  no  justilicatiun  in  this  case,  but)  his  liaviog  rvt' 
LisuED  the  letter,  un  the  ground  that  it  was  true,  and  ihensj 
fore  hv  hod  a  righi  1o  publisli  it, — lu-  ixiuld    not    failt  as  t 
man,  to  wave  the  trchnirnl  difficulty,  nn^l  n--ttilinit,  at  ihi* 
stmge  of  the  prooeedinj^,  as  he  had  alri.>ady  ailtnJttMl  in  a 
furnicr  one,  that  he  did  pulilish  it,  ko  tliat  we  tni^ht  go  At 
once  to  the  merits  of  iliv  queaiion  :  he  well  knowing  that. 
if  )iis  imputations  could  be  6iipported  by  evidence,  luv  de- 
feat an<l  hiH  tritimpli  would  be  certain.  Mr.  Bankes  refused, 
ht>n-evcr,  to  iidinil  nny  filth  thing,and  »liruak  fmm  codud^ 
to  the  proof,  though  all  liis  witDCsseg  were  iit  hand,  dccli-  _ 
oing,  in  short,  to  repeat  what  he  had   before  admitted,  I 
and  what  he  had  even  juMified  his  ha\'ing  done.* 

A«  Mr.  HobhouH-,  the  be4)r(T  <>f  the  U'lter  in  qticstioo, 
and  the  only  person  who  could  prove  its  pulilicaiiim,  was  i« 
India,  it  wan  necessary  for  nic  to  obtain  permission  of  ibi 
Court,  to  send  out  a  Coniiiiission  to  tliat  country,  in  order  to 

•  The  iinpnifinuional  reudi-r  slioulJ  knnw,  tlinl  if  >  in»n  merely  wnM* 
Ubcll<nM  teller  lo  si.oiher,  witlioiil  iU  pu«int  (hr^ii^  n  third  penoo,  ' 
can  only  Ik  m*de  ihe  ground  of  n  crimiual  prvcteding,  m  Nbicfc  tu 
(nth  cannul  be  ttaletl  iti  just iRca lion,  as  »iich  ]>roc««<lii]g  is  only  on  At 
plea  of  ihe  IcilPt  having  a  lundvncy  to  brmk  itir  k  iiig'i  ]wacG ;  ntid  tl» 
iti(»re  iTue  It  l^  the  man  angry  It  it  likvly  ti>  make  the  pctvoa  to  «to 
il  ulalei,  H)  thnt,  in  tliis  scimc,  tlie  crral^r  tlie  tmth  the  in^pal<^  lt>«  EW. 
i.  e.  the  grvatet  iis  Wcdency  to  provoke  tht  jiuiies  to  bre^  ihe  pnct. 
Tlui  no  civil  jiroceedii'g  lor  daina^o*  can  be  inMituW  aninst  t)i«  wntti 
of  tueh  letter,  since  il  can  only  ptoduoB  damage  t<y  being  known  lo  oiktn 
and  II  an  only  lie  koown  to  ollii^ra  but  lbrouj;li  (lie  agency  of  th«  (•nff 
to  nliom  it  it  uxcluiirdy  addrtssed.  In  aclion*  of  tlii*  k'ntd,  tlierefotv,  it 
is  uul  enough  lo  pr«v«  lliul  u  ccrtuin  jM^rion  wrutc  a  hlidlaua  Uuo 
,  It  must  be  proved  or  admitted  tlut  he  sl»»cd  il  to  otbors  bfitiilaOe 
party  libelled,  It  J»  thin  whicli  i«  irehnieoJly  eaHed  *<  p«Wicaiton,*"  wiii. 
out  proof  of  which,  no  action  for  ilam*g«<  can  be  luiiaincd. 
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get  his  cvtdejlice  to  this  fact.  Aii  appUcalioft  was  BiftJ*  fw 
such  jiermisnion  ;  but  it  sceirift  the  Court  could  not  grant  it 
to  the  plaintiff,  withotit  ibc  leave  of  Mr.  Bankes,  ihe  defen- 
dant; and  wli«n  hv  wiut  Rj>plti-d  to  for  his  consent,  althoitgli 
he  had  been,  himnelf,  pcrmitlnl  tosvnd  to  Syria,  or  Kg)']") 
for  a  certain  individual  nanml  Mohammed,  H-ithoul  ittaltng 
where  lie  was  to  be  found,  or  what  he  was  to  prove,  (whirh 
was  aft  vague  an  errand  ax  if  any  jicrsnn  in  Turkey  were  to 
send  to  England  or  America,  for  u  itian  named  John,  of 
which  lie  might  jind  nearly  a?  many  as  there  are  Moharo- 
meda  in  Turkey,)  he  declined  granting  it ;  so  that  he  would 
neither  admit  nor  deny  Ihat  he  piiblifihcd  the  letter,  nor 
would  he  give  his  consent  to  the  sending  for  the  only  tvi- 
drnce  by  which  thin  pmnt  could  be  settled.  If  he  Hid 
piibliith  the  letter,  he  ouf^t  at  once  to  have  admitted  ir. 
If  he  did  no/  pid^liith  it,  then  there  could  bo  no  possible 
rcamn  for  his  refusing  to  itend  for  the  evidence*  which  muBl 
have  been  in  his  favour. 

On  the  hardship  of  I  Im  case  being  explained,  the. fudges, 
at  length,  compelled  Mr.  Hankes  to  conneni ;  but  he  had 
»till  the  power  to  exact  a  coudiciun,  which  wa;*,  that,  be~ 
sides  my  paying  all  the  costs  of  the  action  up' to  that  period, 
I  §hould  pay  into  Court  about  two  hundred  pounds  more, 
as  a  fund  for  defraying  the  exponsen  nf  the  Albanian  «ol- 
dier,  and  Portuguese  groom,  who  were  to  he  detained 
here,  at  my  expense,  (for  twelve  mnnthK  at  least,)  to 
give  evidence  ngaifist  mt/fxlf,  until  an  answer  eould  be 
returned  from  India  to  (lie  apj^ication  wnl  out  for  Mr. 
Hobhouae'i  testimony  !  Hard  aa  these  conditions  seemed, 
I  was  so  intent  upon  the  cstablinhmont  of  my  own  innocence, 
that  I  would  have  stripped  otfniy  Instgamient  for  sale,  ra- 
ther than  abandon  my  pursuit  nf  justice.  T  aceonlingly, 
thmigh  plundered  of  all  I  posses-teil  by  the  Indian  Govem- 
ment,  and  trampled  to  the  earth  by  those  to  whom  I  had 
vol..    II.  2    L 


utux  apfKuUfl  for  mlnias   did  coatrive   to   raise  tlie 
r«4)iiired,  and  df|)OMte<)  U  iu  Court  accordingly,   for 
siibsiittciuw  of  ttiotsv  who  wi<n>  to  havo  twelve  miMithft  toon 
to  reflect  on  ntui  arranj^  their  nidence  against  me. 

The  nrxt  step  was  to  sriul  the  lettvr  of  Mr.  Bankes  to 
India,  to  be  idciititivd  by  Mr.  Hobliousc,  uiid  (o  hove  iiU 
depoaiiiim  on  tiath,  aa  to  whether  he  published  it  with  Mr. 
Banke&'a  aiilhorilv  or  not.     1  liitd  hoped   that   an   attetted  ^ 
copy  of  this  vroiild  have  tmfiw«rod  the  purpose,  partictilari; 
at  Mr.  Rnnkea  t'oiild  not  retr^icl  the  admiMion  ht.'  had  niadr 
to  llif  Court  of  having  ncliially  icrUii-H  the  originai  of  tV     i 
letter  wt  out  ill  the  dvclaration.     But  ttie  aiccty  of  the  It* 
required  ihut  the  identical  letter  itself,  on  which  Mr.  Hot- 
house had,  M'iih   hiH  own   hand,  written    the  words  bdcn 
quoted,  should  bo  eeitt  out,  though  attested  c<>|>irs   m^i 
be  kept  hero  to  pruihic4>,  in  case  of  its  loss,  which  wotiU, 
however,  again  lie  n-quired  to  he  proved  by  afHdavil.   Th( 
ori^niil  letter  was  accordingly  transmitted  to  India,  hr  tk 
»l«uii-ship  Enf^prUe,  with  u  view  to  the  greatest  de«piUdi 
She  wuH  longer  uii  the  pasHSf^  than  had  l>een   cxpwtcJt 
and  when  she  reached  Tndia.  Mr.  IIohhouMc hati  left  it  mmot 
tirno  for  Dngluiid  ;  so  tlial,  while  }ie  was  in  one  heiniiinhfm 
the  letter  wa-i  in  another,  and  (he  object  of  tending  il  t» 
India  was  thun  entirely  defeated. 

Mr.  H(»l)hi>u*c,  however,  soon  reached  this  coinUn: 
hut,  ax  his  mIuv  in  it  was  oncertuin,  and  as  the  tmly  ol)cl» 
cle  to  our  proceeding  to  trial  waa  the  question  of  puiJitt- 
t-ion,  it  nppcand  to  me  iinpus^ble  that  Mr.  Banket  tJimikd 
tHiw  decline  coming  into  Court,  to  meet  the  qiiestiia 
fairly.  He  had  already  indirectiy  admitted  that  W 
VTBi.isBKD  the  letter,  when  he  pt«mlcd  ila  truth  as  his  jifr 
til)catiun  for  Kuviug  !it>  donu.  He  bad  ninee  dirvcfh  "l- 
mittcd  that  he  wrote  the  letter,  wbm  this  wa»  exact«l» 
a  condition  of  hi*  sending  for  witnessejt  into  Syria.     AJ 
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although,  when  he  discovered  that  our  moral  evidence  did 
not  amount  to  legal  pnrof  of  ptiblication,  he  declined  In 
repeat  his  fonocr  admiwion,  and  thus  put  off  the  evil  day 
for  aoother  year  ;  yet,  on  tliL-  gL-ittleiuoti  hiiiiM-If,  Mr.  Hol»- 
housc,  who  alone  could  settle  this  doubtful  point  of  piibli- 
cation,  had  nrhved  in  Kiif;Und,  wa.t  *nvm  nl>oiit  In  leave 
itf  and  could  he  sumntoiicd  to  the  Court  immediately,  to 
ny  "aye"  or  "no'"  to  tliiw  simple  <|ue»tiuii,  I  euiisidercd 
it  certain  tliat  Mr.  Bankes  would  consent  ti>  our  putting 
the  utatter  at  once  to  the  test,  hy  going  before  a  jury  with- 
out delay.  He  was  applied  to,  for  this  purpose,  through 
the  Uiiual  channels  of  our  rospoctivt*  solicitors.  He  not  ouly 
dcL'hnvd  to  come  intu  Court,  ami  have  the  issue  tried,  but 
iiet  up,  through  lua  attorocys,  an  absurd  and  incredible  pre- 
tence of  '*  knowing  nothing  of  the  letter  In  qui-Mion," 
of  not  having  seen  this  "  pretcniled"  prraUirtiiwi;  though 
he  had  before  deliberately  adinitleil  that  he  ivrofe  it,  load 
deliberately  jusiilied  tiis  tuving  pubiuked  il,  and  had  ob- 
tained, from  beyond  the  limit*)  of  Christendom,  witiiesies 
to  prove  that  every  woi^  of  it  wae  true!l 

I  was  accordingly  obliged  to  wait  the  return  of  tli* 
original  letter  frdni  India,  uiuler  the  continual  apprehen- 
Mon, — first,  that  tlieaeeidftni*  which  attend  voyages  by  sea 
might  occasion  this  docuiiieni  lo  be  either  lost,  or  delayed 
indelimtely  onitx  way, — and,  secundly, that  Mr.  Ilobhouw, 
the  only  witncBs  who  could  prove  itn  publication  when  it 
came,  might  be  gone  from  England  before  the  iK-riod  of 
its  returo;  cither  of  which  would  have  thrown  fn'sh  dif- 
ficulties in  my  path,  and  each  of  which  were  no  doubt 
encouraging  sources  of  hope  to  my  calumniator. 

In  the  tncan  time,  the  peritKl  to  which  the  trial  had 
been  post|K>iied  by  order  of  the  Court,  lo  adroit  of  the 
return  of  the  Coinmissiou  from  India,  (almut  ten  months,) 
expired,  uHthoul  the  document  arriving  ;    when  Mr.  Banket 


— wtsU  knowing  th*t,  if  «  Iriul  t-ouH   be  fopcwl  on  heftm 
iIh>  ori^inul  lotlnr  hxd  reliirnpd  Trom  India,  he  would  gain 
u  verdict,  aa   thin   letter    was   lite  oidy    t-iidcnce    tif    \iw 
libels  ilctHitiiined,  wliich  the  Court  would  admit  or  reccm 
— ^^sted  my   application  fur  a  shorl   postponetnetil  till 
the  Cocnniission  shuuld  arrivr,  and   prrwicd   tbe   CtMirl  to 
hwve  the  trial  brought  tvn  at  once,  on  the  ground    that  tht 
f^xpeiiw  »f  n-1ainin|;  his  foirign  witnesEes  in  Enj^land  vm 
amnricrable,  (Ihoiifih  all  the  charp^a  of  their  tnuiiiti.>nBiirf 
here  wciT  to  be  defrav^l  by  myself,)   and    that  he  coiild 
not    answer    for    thw'r    willingticM    to    Ktay   any  longw- 
This  applicftli^m  wkk,  h«wei,-er,   unmcceitnful.      rChc  ChM 
Justic«  of  the  King'*  Bench,  on  hearing   the   statement  d 
my  coiitiA'l,  FLNpcxTting  lb?  daily-oxpocti^  arrival  of  tht 
original  let1«r,  and  also  i?f  my  willingness  to  go  JninietB- 
ately  tu  trial,  if  Mr.  Bnnkes  would  admit  an  attrsEcd  rajn 
of  it  to  be  produced  in  its  i^tpad,  i^nntcd  a  furtlier  post- 
|x»)enienl ;    Ijtil  imly  on  romlilion   of  my  pKVtng  a  furtllff 
Rum  of  money   into  Court,   for  the  maintenance  of  Mr 
Banker's  foreign  witneasca  during  the  period  of  th«ir  futur* 
detention;  to  which  I  readily  roniaeiited. 

At  It-iigth,  in  October,  1(126,  (bi>ing  more  than  three 
years  after  the  fir>l  iiutitution  of  the  action,)  the  Com- 
mission r(>tumed  from  India,  and  the  cauM-  waa  set  dtwn 
for  trial  on  iho  I9lh  of  the  name  month.  tFp  to  the  e»«*- 
ing  preceding  that  day,  though  all  the  doeumenti  tod 
witnesBex  fur  my  case  had  boon  then  prucuml,  and  thI 
expensie  had  been  innirred  in  completing  the  arrangtmeolt 
for  the  trial,  I  continued  to  give  pro<jf8  of  my  bemg  w 
much  dixjMHted  to  tihew  clemency  to  my  more  obstinate  ene- 
my, an  I  tind  already  done  toward*  his  repentant  «nl- 
leagues.  Having  no  feetingB  of  iierannal  vengeance  (0 
gratify,  and  dcinanclinfi  only  jimtii-e,  I  should  have  b*ad 
perfectly  !iaii»tied,  providitl  Mr.  Banker  would  have  paidi 
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lum  gufRripnt  to  reimburse  nil  tlit>  ex^i^nnt^t  AlrMdy  in- 
currai,  and  made  iht-  wiine  public  avowal  whkli  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, and  Mr.  Uenry  Bankes,  hi.i  father,  had  olrcadv  done, 
thnt  the  accusations  conlainnl  in  hia  Iil)cllou§  letter  were 
altogrthi-r  nnfutindcil.  I  did  nnt,  at  any  time,  wieli  to 
touc)i  a  xhillitig  uf  hix  money,  and  Kh^iuUI  hutvc  boen,  at 
any  period  of  the  proceedings,  quite  content  with  his 
mnliin^  iho  public  reparation  of  my  character,  wliich 
Htrict  justice  ret|uired,  without  exacting  (he  nnalleflt  pecu- 
niari,'  comjoeDKation  f'rtun  his  purne  for  tlin  enormous  eviU 
I  had  siiiTered.  Whether,  however,  tJie  sum  necessary  to 
cover  the  Amount  of  expcn>ies  actually  inourwd,  wo*  too 
great  to  he  parted  with,  by  one  who  loved  it  so  well; — or 
whether  the  only  sort  of  rc|wratioi),  which  the  party  from 
whom  it  w-usduc  would  be  prepared  to  make,  was  a  private 
hii»ihiii^-up  (if  the  matter, — lo  which,  if  even  ii»y  exis- 
tence hung  upoa  the  issue,  I  would  never  have  yielded  uijf 
conHnt; — or,  indoed,  whether  both  of  thMe  considerations 
might  not  have  had  tin  eqmU  jnflnencc  in  xlrengthening  the 
unrelenting  purpose  of  my  acTuscr^^^t  is  not  eas^'  to  di-UT- 
■nine ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  no  incaeures  weru  actually 
Inken  by  Itim  to  evince  either  regret  for  the  injuries  he  had 
dune,  or  a  desire  to  repair  them. 

We  accordingly  went,  on  llit-  morning  of  the  next  day, 
(October  19,  11)%,)  to  trial.  The  Court  wascrowded,  es- 
pecially with  literary  and  jfolillcal  character!!,  and  the  inte- 
rest was  intense.  The  trial  la.ituil  fi'oni  nine  o'clock  ia 
the  morning  till  nearly  seven  at  ni^ht ;  and  throiiglinut 
the  whole  of  that  time  thrCtnirt  oontiniHHl  ax  full  asnl  the 
beginning.  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Pnttiwrn  oi»c?wd  the  case; 
and  Air.  Brougham,  in  a  masterly  speech  of  analysis  and 
narrative,  stated  tlie  libeb,  and  eouunentedon  their  atrocity 
and  incredibility  ;  after  which,  cndonce  was  called  to  prove 
the  allegations  act  forth  in  the  pk^ingson  my  behalf: — in- 
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eluding  Mr.  Hutilmtise,  to  provtr  the  [jublication  of  th: 
lelt<.T;-^Mr.  Arrowsmilh,  to  prove  that  thp  cn^^ra Wnfi^fl ccn- 
tainixl  in  my  priiititl  vulunw  of  '^Trardfi  in  Pttlcstioc' 
were  from  orij^nol  matcriflls  of  my  on-n,  rontAin^l  in  nu- 
nuBcript  iMMiks  carefully  rxuiniiiMl  hy  him,  and  corapand 
with  the  ptihiisheil  work,  so  that  iht-y  could  not  hovi:  b»wi 
oopii-tl,  u<t  prctendtxt,  fnmi  the  plans  t-xhihited  as  ihoicU 
Mr.  Bankes:— «nd  Dr.  ItalMiigton,  as  to  knowletlge  of  st 
i-liarnclor  atM)  capacity  «a  a  Traveller,  obtained  from  a  per- 
Ronat  ncqutintniice  of  many  yv^rtt,  and  daily  intercourse  (b- 
ring  a  joint  voyage  made  hy  11.1  together  fmni  India  lo 
Egj-pt,  by  way  of  Amliia,  in  the  year  1815,  before  I  b«i 
ever  i<ccii  'Mr.  Biuikev,  or  e^en  heard  of  his  pursuits. 

Mr.  Giirnev  follow*^,  on  the  part  of  the  defciKtaut :  ao^ 
after  a  »poc^h,  in  which  he  solemnly  d«;ltirt-d  his  being  aUe 
tu  prove  that  erery  word  and  tittle  of  Mr.  ])anke«'sM» 
jiationR  were  true,  he  called  Giovanni  Bmatti,  the  Alfaaaia 
soldier,  nlio  had  nctt-d  an  intcr|in>ter  to  Mr.  Baolccs  ■ 
Syria,  speaking  Italian  and  Arahic  only,  and  Antonio Di 
Cools,  the  Porluguiiw  grooni,  who  spoke  €>nly  Portugww 
and  I  till  inn  ;  with  Col.  I^ake,  Capts.  Irby  and  Maoglcfc 
and  Mr.  Parry;  the  two  former  to  Kpcak  to  focti 
ciirring  during  the  seven  days  which  Mr.  Banker  acKl 
Klf  had  travelled  togetlicr  from  Jerusalem  tu  JcnAfoi 
Nazareth  ;  and  the  four  latter  to  speak  to  the  aceuran  ft 
certain  Gn-rk  inscriptions,  eopied  from  the  rutiu  of  U*- 
roza,  an  well  as  the  re«ctTihlance«  and  diHercmces  bct«>A 
certain  plans  of  the  ruins  of  that  city,  drawn  by  diffffl* 
hnncl-s  with  a  view  to  determine  whether  one  hiid  be«(0 
p)»l  from  ihe  other,  or  whetlwr  each  bod  the  appesnv 
of  1>cit>g  ori^nal. 

Upon  the  cndence  adduced  oit  \m>i\\  siden,  Mr.  Biw^^ 
ham  made  an  eloqneni  nnd  powerful  reply,  in  whjcl^- 
aftcr  denouncing,  in  *«>«»  which  will  be  long  rcmcnibm* 
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for  their  force,  the  i-onduct  of  Mr.  John  MurraVj  Uic 
pLiblishcr,  in  a  trunsnction  conoccU-d  with  the  detention 
<>f  ix-rluin  prDjN-rty  ititniMLiI  to  liis  euro  by  dk-,  uiid 
liccretly  supplied  hy  him  toinv  accusera  to  strtngthen  their 
evidence, — thus  MsiBting  to  make  othcnt  the  iiiHtruiiK'iu  uf 
new  wrongs  to  an  individtiol  who  hiui  already  forgiven 
him  his  i>wn  offences, — to  procurv  which  forgiveness,  he 
had  )>ulilicly  ex]H«»i*ed  his  re^a-t  «t  h«viiif{  Wen  made,  hy 
otliera,  the  unwilling  inMrument  of  wrong  to  the  very  same 
person  whoin  he  was  now  helping  otlicrs  to  overwhelm 
with  fresli  injiirieit; — after  setting  the  evidcncf  of  the  fo- 
reign witncsKi-N  ill  a  light  which  closely  iijipruached  to  wilful 
perjury: — and  proving,  from  unditipiiled  letlcrn  written 
with  Mr.  Oankeii'ti  o>vn  hand,  that  /ic  loo  had  \xxn  guilty 
of  tittering  fid^^-,  scnmlnlooK,  niid  inulicious  libels,  well 
knowing  them  at  the  time  of  their  iittemnee  to  be  untrue ; 
— he  ap{>eal»l  to  the  juRliw  of  th«  Jury,  and  left  the  case 
entirely  in  Ilioir  handx. 

The  Chief  Jii;^lice  delivered,  after  this,  an  elaborate 
charge,  in  which,  though  evincing  every  dinponitian  to 
extend  mercy  to  the  dcftrtxltinl,  be  wn»  conntroiiied  to 
admit  that  Mr.  Bankcs  had  failed  idtogelher  in  his  jua. 
tiHcalion.  and  that  therefore  the  plainlifl'  wa«  entitled  to 
the  verdict  of  the  Jury;  which,  however,  in  conformity 
with  the  evident  disfMsition  before  adverted  to,  he  used 
ail  his  influence  to  jiersuade  (hem  (o  reduce  to  as  moderate 
a  Hiandard  ns  poMible. 

The  Jury  retired,  and  aAcr  a  consul talioii,—tn  which  it 
was  underntood  that  l«rg«'  daman's  were  contended  ftw  by 
some,  who  were  o\crruled,  however,  hy  others  over  whom 
the  persuasive  ]K>wers  of  the  Judge  had  greater  influ- 
ence,— they  came  into  Court,  and  pronounced  their  ver- 
dict, declaring  Mr.  Banlces  to  be  guilty  "f  'ho  fnlw,  *can. 
daloua,   and  lualicious  libels  laid  to  his  charge,  and  ad- 
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judfpng  him  lo  pav*  as  daamgcs,  to  the  Plaintiir,  ihc  Mm 
vf  Four  IIuncLred  Pounds. 

Thtts  (hen,  has  bccD  the  iesuo  of  thv  Uirec  several  Ac- 
tion* instituted  ogAiott  tUe  three  tcpAratc  pAiiivs  named. 
Mr.  John  Murray,    the  puhlisljer  of  the  Quarterly  B«. 
view,  has  publicly  expresned  bis  r^rel  tliat  his  work  should 
have  been  auwlt:  the  %-chicLt-  of  uufouiidtil  slundcr»  (whidi 
be  has  since  opeoly  avowed  to  hsv«  b««n  writteu  bj  Mr. 
W.  J.  Bankvs  hiinM.-lf )  aj^ainst  a  respccublc  aod  miKx«nt 
individual;  uiu),  asnpnM^f  of  ihcsincvrily  of  tliii^  aduiiuicm, 
heconsrnted  to  ahaiidnnall  juRtiticaiion,  to  submit  to  a  ver- 
dict being  recorded  ugainst  him,  and  to  fiay  all  the  costx  m- 
curred.     Mr.  Henry  Bankcs,  M-oior,  though  hi.'  exprpoed 
DO  regrvt,  cooaentcd  to  admit  thv  nccusatioiut  to  be  false,  bjr 
abandoning  all  juntificotion   of  thvir  truth>  by  suhmitdi^ 
to  a  vvirtlict  being  rcoor<)<»l  against   him,  and   by  conwat- 
tiig  also  to  pay  all  eo«its.      Mr.  William   Jt^hn    PittfcTf, 
feeling  no  regret,  and  abandoning  no  justijication,  is  si 
length  compelled  to  adduce  his  eridoicc  before  a  Jury  of 
bis  tvuotrymcii,  whuH-  verdict,  ofWr  the  most  patient  bor- 
ing (if  all  that  coidi)  he    naid  in  hi«  defence,  sUunps  hit 
character  in  terms  ^  which  the  record  will  remain  aa  kng 
OS  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  sliall  exist,  or  the  mcmorj 
of  this  signal  triumph  of  integrity  over  injustice  shall  aw 
dure. 

It  remains  only  to  add,  that — notvilhstandiDgtheanKnat 
of  the  verdict  given  in  my  fsTour,  and  the  uumiiutl  paytUSUl 
of  nil  the  ordinary  vt>stN  of  the  proceeding]^  by  the  eonricUd 
parties,  yet,  from  the  shantcfully  defecdve  »tate  of  tJbe  U«t 
the  appaUing  power  given  to  interested  parties  to  (feliy 
proecL-diiigN  and  aeetimulatc  rxpciiM*  with  the  advant^ 
tjikeD,  by  the  parties  dccum^,  ot  various  technical  obstadcft 
which  from  time  to  time  prei«ented  thenitwlves,  and  the  «■ 
tmordinary  charges  thus  resulting,  which   fidl  eittirely  on 
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/IBASSIOES,   empire  or  this  dynast/  of  ihe  Eastcm  Califihsiw,  vol, 

ij.  lis. 
AMalUih,  a  (Kristiiin  uilgTim  met  witli  at  Orfiih,  vol.  j.  99. 100. 
Abdatliim  of  a  beautiful  Arab  noni.in  gives  rise  to  a  wu.  i.  3. 
Jt^nru,,  kiDgof  KduiQ,  i.  \1S,n6.  133,  l&l. 
Abritham,   feasting  hii  ungplic   riMtaiits,  i.  33;    Ills  UirlEi^ploce,  Ur  of 

the  CbUdee»,  i.  109.  131.  163. 
J^  Aunibc  Ibn  Tcmar,  slicilLh   of  Uie  iiibo  of  Dini-MvlaOi  i.  173. 

l'r(.'aetiU  ctncitil  by  him  anJ  his  foUowera,  SOS.    Nuiuie  of  ilie 

su[>{>er  given  In  liii  teiiU,  3T3.     Ills  father's  lQjrjl>,  3^4.     Vint  lu 

hiiK,  am. 

Aeademic  buiMiiif,  ctiWvA  Modrasaer  et  MoUnseree,  ii.  23&. 

^ewMMMxfcttn'ni  uutl  ivsr,  agroeuble,  J.  110.  197. 

Aitifiitvnn.  miliian-,  l.  (16, 87. 

■Ajpiixi^rt,  paniculais  tclaling  lo,  i.  30,  30S.  308.  Mi.  418— ii.  1 25. 

jftmarfjllie  Lalipli  AbbasMdas,  hh  liiiitory  and  tearnirig,  ii.  4)9. 

Ahh  ri/p^Y,!.  3i9.  403. 

AkkerlfOfif,  or  Mimrod**  palnc*,  luppowd   by  early  travellers  lo   liav« 

been  ibo  Towei  of  Babft),  ii.  219-    Uuini  eiid  inuonry  al,  1 19. 

221.  iST. 
jikkrrkocft  its  ruin  in  coeral  wilh  tlie  eiiant  vestign  of  Babylon,  ii,  123, 

3:36.  AssumpiioD  that  ihis  is  ihetiid  of  an  andrnt  city,  324.    Con. 

jcctutci  te*p«ciing  iheorlijiii  and  id«ntii]rof  theto%Teral  AkkerkooT, 

229.  330. 
Ain  Kourof  vMasn  of,  ii.  01.  O.'i. 
Alejiitder  Ihr  GrvitC,  cill««  buili  bv  1iini,  i.  49.     His  expt*liiioa  agaiust 

PBiius,  ii,  76.  82,  100.  249.  26T.  364.  3fl7.  376. 
AtrpfK},  Ibe  au(hoi*s  slay  in  tliis  city  ;  lie  taktt  his  deprtute,  1.  1. 
Alrppo,  nvcr  of,  >.  B. 
AUipoiir,  village  of,  i.  346. 
Al  mriomr,  inoundo^  (near  HiHaliaudSab^loii,)  11.390.304.306.  3)7. 

331.  335. 
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AL  Miiirmun,  lliu  Calipti  liu  tveo  dtf^rca  measuml,  i.  AC7, 

JilinmKtyrTc,imiKG<Mca  liritlgc, tonn Ki called, ii.  *IOI. 

tUtoMt  .Svu,  Tirer  *o  naronl,  ii.  *101,  *10},  103. 

AnUa,  dlv  of,  (now  Diaibekr,}  i.  370.     lu  huiorr,  SBH,  366. 

Apiovflu.  Koonl  rillu^  of,  I.  416. 

Amutemml,  place*  of  public,  il  Btgdad,  ti.  439.  431. 

Antimt  2uthan   cited,   with  r«<ipecl  to   HabjrIiMi,  i.  Sd.^-ii.   S5(.  Mt. 

376.  IM.  193.  197-  310.  318.  3«.  374.  3M. 
Anltock,  city  of,  ii.  405.470. 

Ant%<iun,  Ttluible  Gull«ctigo  o(  ii-  44. 103,  444,  40ft,  -406.  4 1 1 .  488. 
jlii/i^i/ir«,  at  Hcri,  i.  39;  *t  Oi&h,  ITOi   ■■  Nihbmn,  443,  444.  Al 

Bitbjflon,  ii.  im. 
AitoK  (tli«  ancicnl  AoHltm,)  i.  M. 
Aitatia  Araka,  ilnrngtli  of  ihil  (libe,  J .  3.  >M. 
jInI^  w).  inch  in  length,  i,  247. 
Arataqut*,  il.  33. 

Artbian  haru*,  i.  447.— ti.  lOIj.  lit. 
Afok^LBeilrd,  f-ucmnpmciiu,  i.  331. 
Arabian   Ji'tgliU'  FnUrtainaii^nti,   not  %  copy  U>  be  procured  in  BacdaJ, 

li.  490. 
Artihif,  iha  iBnguage,  i.  IS.  lid.  380.  349.     Ni>4  m  g«ncr«llv  ipokca  M 

Ba^kd  ft»  the  Turkiih,  ii.  1 CC-  439.  '^ 

ArMe  Ittlir,  diduted.     Its  nUuw,  i.  aSD. 

^rnfiir  poiniud  nicUei  In  various  irchiteclural  nmaint,  i.  7a. n,%i. 

137.  192.  ii,  4S2. 
j^roi/rc,  temple  of,  al  NincTeh,  ii.  63. 

Arehilttlurt,  TcmatV*    on,  i.  31.      Ancient   etJiflccH,  Si.      At  Or&b,  ISJ, 
lie.     Rpinaini  nf  Hnmnn  >rch)(c«iur«  in  ibe  Kiut,  317    318.     AI 
NiiibccL,  443,  444.    Temple  at  Ninevclii,  44*.     OiMhio  and  S»- 
racetitu  architecturv,  li.   34.    llie  arth  ullvd    Tauk    Kam.  4M. 
457. 
Arkof  Uoah,  tradition  rcipeclin^  it,  i.  474- 
Artvttt,  or  Aritel,  lovra  of,  li.  9S,  07.     ^Arhth,') 
Jmrk,  i.  391).— ii.  93. 
Anvit  of  a  Kooid  for  drhl,  t.  3M,  394. 
Artiilery,  dismounted  in  lh«  town  of  Diitb«kr,  I.  376. 
AiMtr,  foundpt  of  Nineveh,  Rchobotlt,  R«»en,  and  (he    A*snbn  wiJ 

Syrian  citie*.  i.  446.— ii.  227. 
Atiad,  raitii  of  rtagdad,  ii.  172.  197.  204.  479,  400. 
Atitt,  white,  of  Bagdad,  >l.  909. 

Aitfimomkal  observauxit  madti  «t  Bagdad,  ii.  433.  435,  436. 
Atiack  liy  Anb  hoiMiDtn,  i.  10. 
Arromer,  rtlU^  i.  4A7, 458. 

B. 

^hylan,  exientof,ti.  SA4.  314.  331.390.  Approach  u>  Ihe  ftrat  mouodi, 
353.  Wriiinff,  reeda,  inicribod  bticki,  anil  biiuiucn,  ^tc  diuracwn*- 
lics  of  the  n«%loiiiBD  temains,  ?53.  Uiriciipiiutin,  354.  3|]  The 
Mujcllih*,  IhT.  ^60. 171,  El  Kusr.  nt.  i'Jl.  292.  The  wai|»  ud 
cilv,  384,  28«.  297.  Tlie  diich,  304.318.331.  lUIi.iivu  i>o«uh 
of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Clcnphon,  acxl  lluir  eomparativv  siuidtnt 
Biid  maKiiiiiceacE,  337.  467.  Map  of  theiMvicouBof  I}^»(o(,  |w 
Major  UennH,  347.  _' 
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Brijt/uiJ,  tlie  aulliflr  arriTK  al,  ii.  ITI.  Hi»  rwpplioi)  lliere,  1T5.  I  TO.    Il* 

wbIIs.  I7T,  178.     Eleacription  of  llie  citv,  180.     Tht  wrai  »(  the 

FuliB,  Ifll.    Tic  mcwquM,  IBI.  -130.    "nii,-  baiar*.  IM.     lis  Hade 

and  iDaoufaclucc*,  103.  IPB.  'JOO.      Diidge   of  bnnis,  433.      Silc  of 

theanckiii  Bigdnil,  403.     Iteium  to  ltag<l!«(l,  396,  171.     Th«  Pa. 

aha'a  sute  jirocwsion,  173.     General  desaipnon  of  ilie   luiinuers 

and  ctMtdTDs  of  lliiii  Lily,  4R0.  494.     lui  |iu1ic«,  4Q2.    Th'e  Bagdad 

woinpr,  491 .  404.     Their  pnctice  of  MnLning  iheif  body  »ilh  Hue 

^ye.  498, 
Bairam,  fcait  of  tliL-,  ii.  478.  4ft0, 
Balihvin,  gf  Jerusalem,  i.  130. 
BalkJi,  ciiy  of,  in  the  anctcnl  Baclria,  u.  407,  489. 
lUirak,  phiii  of,  i.  29,  30. 

flarker.  Mr.,  Briliih  Cotnul  at  Aleppo,  i.  4,  7.  214.  373.  333. 
Hatalt,  lopa  of  coluTnnar  hainltic  ttonB),   i-  IT.     Potoua   bamlt  of  thn 

Ilnuntn  pltiinH,  ITT,  398.  361. 
RuiUlic  culuiun*  ft  DiarWkr,  i.  384. 
ifci/Ai,  i.  m.  19.1.  197.  »39.  37B. 
huttlt  ill  the  Desert,  botwixliiibet  Jealous  of  the  pluadei  of  the  caravan, 

L  574. 
Bear,  dancing,  ii.  121. 
Bnin/i,  un>haTcn,  i.  180. 
liciiHiy,  frniftle,  I.  16.417— ii,  187.  4T3. 
BtiimnUi  tlie.  i.  1C3.    Illue  Mains  cmplojed  ft)T  the  akin  by  these  Aroba, 

ii.  496. 
Iktr,  pauftge  of  (he  Eiipliraies  ol,  t.  46.  63.  64.     The  annent  Biiiha, 

49.     Hillary  of  ihii  cily,   49.      Ucntnption,    .'i7-  60.     Lan^ngE 

spokeo,  65.     The  governor  ol>ia4ut  mone/  from  the  author,  Ibr  per- 

inifsion  t9  proceed,  71. 
Brlkd  Chitlta,  oiilHci  w  named,  i.  460. 

ikilmo,  Mr.,  secretary,  )i.  173.  217.  333.  240.  251.  303.  %b\.  3Q7. 
iViuK,  tetnple  of,  ii.  270.     Deieriiiiion  of  it,  3M.  370.  370.     lis  dimen- 

aiorx,  379.      Diiquiiiiion  respectiDg  il,  380.  3B4.  387.  3SS. 
S«Jiu,  Kwer  of,  ii,  360.  264.  378.  377. 
&7U'M^i^n,Uib<:orA(a1)»ufihc  Desert,  tribute  exacted  by  iJinn,  i.  3W- 

2iti,     Their  encampments,  272.  278.    Their  ceineleiy,  203.     Their 

force,  394. 
Benj/mia,  of  Tudela,  tra»d*  of  the  Rabbi,  i.  132.  46J,~iL  6.  39.  2«). 

Hit  account  oif  Bagdad  oompitred  triih  the  prvtcat   time,  ii.  413, 

414.  479. 
iirrmun,  village  of,  i.  331. 
Bin  Nimniod,  a  ereat  ruin  an  ihe  wealern  shore  of  the  Euphrates,  ii. 

333.  ;«i-J.  3«4.  373.  374.  377,  3HI.  MA 
Bis,  an  enormoiiB  freih-^sUer  Hsh  of  Ihe  nver  Diala,  ii,  440. 
Baati  of  the  Euphrnlci,  Tpmaitnblr,  i.  4C,  47.  63. — ii.  439. 
Bokhara,  town  of,  ji.  4^7. 
Bricia,  maionry  of  tiiirnl,  limiUr  10  those  of  Dabyloo  Ii.  2$l.  275.  932. 

369,  4i7. 
Bricki,   uiibiiml,  in  variai)s  ^mt  ruina  of  uiliquity,  ii.  26B.     Tlieir 

compotiiion,  and  the  style  of  mwoniy,  272.  335.  411. 
Brul^ft  of  ImHls,  p»ssa);^  acois  th«m,  ii,   70.  34I.  354.     That  over  th« 

ri);riaal  Ila^ud  detcribed,  3i7.  433, 
ilronci,  I'midcnt  d«,  his  Memoir  od  Uie  mO'iiatchy  of  Nineveh,  ii.  44A. 

463. 
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Bniff,  111?  inidlWr,  in«odoU  R«p«ctin(  a  HiUmMI  of  his.  ii.  SB. 

Buckii^ham,  Mt.,  a^iMm«nl  Riptotiaii  hi*  jouncy  from  AI«ppo,«rill  a 
merclutii  of  Moniul,  i.  A.  TO.  He  b  teiied  upon  a*  a  fugiiiic  ja- 
uiataiy,  br  the  loldicr*  U  B««t,  69.  Tliaagti  fal(«tj  charged,  be 
COnfetMi  AC  if  M.  }iiamny,  and  cwape*  br  {Mj-taK  a  "um  ntmo- 
ney,  70.  Ktuil  trtalineiit  qI  him  by  hit  Mohtmmedan  traveltiBf 
friend,  TO.  107.  He  lokei  inienM  in  ihecoiionmaDufact'irea  otOt- 
&li,  146.  Ilaf;iilt  iDdu«r(«p«Cttcihe  llrdouiB  warnors,  i^.  In. 
quirin  vrilli  K^nl  (o  him  muhicg  llirrerniin.  360.  Ridiculom  CM 
proposed  to  hiin,  36:^  Sutn  paiil  !>_v  liim  to  »««  his  propenj 
rrom  pi11a;in  l>y  ii>R  Araln,  306.  Hii  uixiiMU  cant  of  hia  D«mt»- 
cui  swofd.  3T1.  Il  is  discovend,  ittid  how  rantoraed,  37.1,  1T6. 
He  eng'Jg*^  iii  action,  37S,  A  Koord  vovet  lo  etcan  h  im  «nth  M^lj, 
347.  Adfcriturc  vliicb  bcfnli  lii>  K">de,  393.  DitAtrr^ckUe  co»- 
ac<]u«i>oe*  lo  the  ntitlior, '195.  tlcir^uoui  aloof;  Ibr  Mutiin,  402. 
Constant  ilctiiand*  on  him  for  tribut*  lo  llic  aheililu,  43(1.  lln 
Mrigui  trouble  jh  Ivadiug  a  iQulf,  ij.  157.  160.  1 62.  His  ill  pl^ 
at  tilt  gnie  of  Hax'lBd,  171.  t7*l.  IIii  deierniinatmn  to  rain  ili 
cily,  174.  Kind  r*c«ptioii  xnd  ten  nflar  fali^es,  \7&.  F^tuypti 
as  a  Dcdduiii,  34t.  H«  aesumM  tlw  clia racier  of  n  eutde,  741. 
2AI.  Viiiu  TiahyXaD,  2i4.  iOi .  i9i.  ton.  lie  M^ka  foi  iho  aa- 
cicnC  trail*  of  Tbbrlon,  2P7.  303.314.  Hr  i*  Mined  Wllh  I«*tt 
at  BaKdad,  400.  The  njttior  risiu  Cuaiphon  und  Sdcoci*,  114. 
270.  311.  462.  He  triulvei  lo  pioceed  lo  India  through  Hentlikf 
the  towUi  cf  Krrmnnshnh,  Mnmixlnn.  IspAhan,  to  Bunonli,  itt. 
497.  _ 

Barnishl,  liiM|)itat>lc  r«*i>tion  of  ihc  author  M,  i.  409,  410.  H 

Htmah,  El,  the  Deion,  i.  IU4.  30C.  4i0.  1 

ihrAirt,  road  from  Jl.iEdnd  to,  ii.  4Q6,  407. 

Baiter,  mode  of  making,  i.  10. 

C. 

CahelUtic  dcTicei  and  s«rat,  ii.  404.  408. 

CaUuttn,  Biihoii o^  tail*  in  itiq  Aurora,  ii.  403. 

CabieJi  of  the  Scriptures,  aHeupt  i»  iJtiitifj-  iti  poaition  wiUi  thai  ofte 

ancient  Ctctiphim,  i.  ISl.'^ii.  403. 
Cafpac,  thit  Armenian,  i.  3<I3, 

CaiDtU  eati*ri,  i.  2ll6.       De»criptiun  of  ihi-in,  ji,  207. 
Camilla  Ji  Jem,  I'aclrt,  an   llaliun  ttarcDcr  to  Damascut,  ii.  133.    lit 

mistakri  XX)  grogniph)'  iiru  faii);uing  to  him,  133,  134. 

Cunat  frora  the  EuphnUct  to  the  Tigris,  ii.  344.  Tlic  Naht  RIbIIli,  tH 
407. 

Cnrwiin,  that  which  thp  author  joins,  comm«T»cu  itt  jourvH,  t,  3.  II. 
AttarLnd  hy  a  hordn  of  Tur<:oiti4iiiii,  ii.  33.  u>  pmiap  nrrwi 
the  F.ut>h»it««,  46.  Advuiiiur*r  on  ijiitlling  Beer,  69.  ChaniaU* 
hospitiuiiy  of  the  nerclmiitt  towards  the  poor,  83.  Tlia  can**a 
quits  Urrali,  331,  Il  i><teia>a«d  by  the  Arabs,  3£4.  2A0,  naiMbK 
rejoins  it  ai  Nuihecn,  eiccMivc  r»action»,  437. 

Crmiiiui  ftuiii  Alvppo  lo  BaQdail,  i.  :j. 

CanrnmirraU,  Khan  ChatincllMk,  i,  73.  Khan  Koolah  Oat««  «  IV 
fah,^3.I40.  Khan-«1-Gi>oiDrook  at  Oriali,  94.  I4l.)4i}.  At  H- 
aclx-kr,  .179.  Of  Baiaat,  ii.  I3S.  Of  EbiKdaa,  I89.  KhwuoKlbf 
routi-  lea  RiLhylon,  243.  341.  35ii.  JiJI.     iVicriptioii  of,  2',i 


m 


Cnrp,  ill  txccMivG quantity  in  the  Lake  erOrfah,!.  111.  143. 
CWinicrr  Sfiiwli,  i.  381- 

Oi$fUa(OTfa.h,i.  1£0,  1G0.  310.     Of  Marain,  336. 
Qulltt  >nd  fortilivd  ca<n|>«  of  ondfuKy,  i.  13.  Itl). 

CulAn^/  of  the  CniMciiin,  U  the  BiKieni  OcAtntu,  on  the  coast  of  Sy- 
ria, II.  441. 
Cmet,  r«mlirkOible,  i.  !,&.  63. 
C-aunatr.i.  a[  mIvct-uIcIu,   iillendla,iita  cf  lli«   Pa)h>   at  Moiuul,  i.  US. 

— ti.  21,  23. 
CmettrUi.  At  Bsec,  i.  46.  At  Oifah.  91,  93.  113.  In  the  Unert,  383. 

ChimKiorlji,  it*  mOM]u«  in  ruin,  i.  1&< 

C/nutiti/  of  ihe  Tiircomun  frmiilea.  i.  7T.    They  liave  no  T*il,— script ur»l 

puiallel,  Juduli  aiiJ  TiimM,  7T. 
ChekrI  Aga,  n  village  of  ireJ  Imn  nnil  lentu,  t.  4?S.^it.  5. 

Chiff.  young  .Arab,  of  Alloun  Kuprpt!,  ii.  1  \1. 
ChrUlivnt  Qi  DB((dail,  fcw  in  nnmbcT,  ii.  413. 

Catena,  circular  ftiij  botllc-shapcd,  cut  donn  into  the  rock,  or  other- 
wwe  (-•unsIructPil.  i.  79.  253. 

Ctnviuiun  women  nt  Duf((lli<l>  il-  107. 

CJimi'tri,  vRiiuiis,  t.  65.  303.     Ilabylon,ii.  303. 349. 

Climalt  uf  BaK<li>il,  ii.  3  14.  0.10. 

CiKhinral,  i.  171.     Itie  insects,  ii'  139- 

Cii^f.liow  partnkcn  of,  i.  M3. 

Ctifet-ihmfs,  i.  148.  334— ii.  30. 167.  CoffM-lifliiff, near  lh» M«iliui«e 
cX  Moiilanxtr  at  Ila^JaO,  434. 

Coffiiit  and  *kalf1on>  (bund  in  the  Mnjcllib^,  at   Dubylon,  ii.  274. 

CvHu  fuiitid  OQ  the  huaiin  of  the  Tigrin,  why  claimed  hy  the  Pasha,  ii. 
404,  Wi. 

Oilffgrof  iht  inoiquc  at  Orfah,  i.  19i>. 

Colt,  Arabian,  ofTered  for  lale  la  the  author,  ii.  S52. 

(ilo/iinriu,  Connlbiao.i.  143.  136.att>. 

('ontrnf,  Chriitian,  Bl  Bagdai],  ii.  412- 

Cttppfr  orr,  imctling  of,  t.  393- 

Cc^/iMj,  coraTan  of,  P«nian,  ii.  398, 

Cuifuuir,  Artb,  i.  d.  14.  37.  OriheTurcomKTit,  14.32.76.  Of  certain 
pilKrims,  100.  At  Urfah,  91. 1M.  Of  the  Arabi  tif  tlie  Uetcn, 
•i^S.  Ai%  A\  Mardin,  343.  Al  Uiatb«kr,  393.  Al  AlMun  Ku- 
pree,  ii.»102.    At  Bagdad,  193. 

Cnttoni,  printed,  i.  146. 

CottonciA,  lake  and  tovn  of,  i.  4QI}.  409. 

Cuarlrnuo,  Count,  of  EdetM,  i.  130, 

(.Vamo,  Iin  dtlwi  by  Surena.  and  deaili,  i.  163-  335. 

CtuifihoH,  wBllsand  mound*  of  thtt  nncicnl  city,  ii.  244.  470. 

Cufic  Tiuttty  feuls,  atid  inlii<n)ani,  ii,  408. 

Canain.  Iiutilc  Ibiight  ai,  lictweeo  Cyriu  the  youDgcr  and  ArUxenei,  ii. 

Cup,  antcdow  of  a  losu  i.  381. 

Cvttam-liouK  m  Beer,  i.48. 

Cffiinderi,  iniBehos  amultti,  and  idol),  found  al  Babylon. ii.  403,  404. 

Cvpreu  Irees,  forraeily  abounded  in  B>byloiiia.  i.  I7fl.  191. — ii.  4S3. 

Cyrut  i-  319.     He  doidMl  ih«  Gyndct  into  laiuiy  chaDoel*,  Ii.  114.  1.^3. 


D. 


TViran,  thr  i^a-ldol,  t.  113. 


4G5.  407.471. 
1ianre$,  Mulern,  i.  101,  lOt.     Sl  Cyprian  aiul  VQtney  quotrd  in  UhM»- 
Doa  of  ibciDi  n^ltt,  103.    SSimilu  to  (be  I'sadaTigOt  I03,  10i.M^ 
Uaivt^  of  the  author  s  raiit«  tronk  conmotioM  ROd  robbei^  k  a>  SL 

liiO.  19?.  239- 408.  479. 
Dumtl,   th(>   idn   oT  Khudu,  "Coaduclor  oT  iha  Cftptiviiy,"  ii.  4i4. 

Hi*itDi«,4{5. 
Mirn,  OT  Kuni  iWn,    i.  430.     lu  history,  432-  434.      ZU  g««gn^)a) 

{M}»!uon,  43^1,  426. 
/to-HM,  disquiiibuo  c»i>»lliiff  hi)  dtAai.  ii.  9T. 
Umuu,  his  flight  after  lilt  dclcultl  Arbelii,  ii.  70.70.  *M. 
DuMleghitrJ,  palac«  or  ii.  474. 
Daraeardm,  raenlionwl  by  Tmmii!r»i.  4ttf. 
Datftrtf,  ii.  131.  139.  353.  44S. 
i^c  iSo/^armgr, QonvenI  ni  Mudin,  1.319.  324.  837. 
IMhi  /{fcu*.  nllsgcor.iJ.MS,  ISO.  I&j.iafi. 
Hrlln  Vallf,  Pitiro,  hii  obiefviiitoi)*  0[i  Dabjtco,  il.  361.  309.S73. 
JVr6  SaJlant,  or  the  Kiag'*  highvray,  i.  US. 
Dervitirt,  amount  of,  i.  2dl.     Tlwir  Icimu,  ill.-— ii.  16t).  353. 

AccounI  girrn  hj  a  tVrvisli,  of  lom*  iotorcstiD^  tiltiors,  aixl  *  tmIi^ 
»hlo  libru;  of  ■jicieat  books,  4$7, 48»,  ~ 

Drrvii^  Indian,  i.  34!).     MotmenMi  of  a  Dervish,  u,  1C0> 
Ikiya.  lawn  of.  ii.  483,  IM. 
Jjfifr/,  the  weslorn.  ii.  2IB. 
7Jf«T/,  Ar*U  of  ihc  Gfe»l,  i.  MT.  )91. 
Detert,   ddrriptjon  of  ihr,  i.  ».  333.  33i.  29*. — ii.218.  313,314. 
i>rir,  fall  of,  i.  Bfi. 

ViaUi,  bridge  of  boab  axtt  thu  Hrer,  brolcHit   it.   \&i.     DncrilNHt 

or  ilii*  sireani,  441.    lu  id«tiiity,  difCaiMCl,  443.    lis  smpliadt 

478. 

Diarhekr,  City  of.  i.  806.     Dncription  of,  371.     Its  dladel,  373,  >r4. 

Anciently  Amida,  383.     Colunnni  of  Uaek  boMll,  M4.    Itt  f  iMHf, 

397.  399. 

^iafrr  of  inn  rrf  peeling  Niticrth  and  the  ancient  nljr  of  "  No,"  a.  AB.fift 

DuxiivKi  SkuIw.  deacribM  MoeTeh  and  Dabyloo,  ii.  53.  77.  301.  OS- 

271.310.  347. 
l}"gt,  ijiectea  at,  i.  10. 

liomtitic  economy  iii  privutr  Faniilict  at  Dngdad,  Ii.  494.  49$. 
liocgl'ir,  village  of,  i.  it?. 
Drought,  (listitMiiiK  t'Bui  fiai(ilad(  ii.  403. 

E. 

Ednta,  iti  >ite  occupied  by  (b«  lown  of  OiAti,  i.  100.     Itx  history,  IIL 

194.  l-ifl. 
Enu,  a  Cliriflian  pilgiim,  i.  99.  lOO. 
El-Am;  the  hour  m  aHemoon  pntycis,  i.  108.  IM.   106.  370.  335.— u. 

n7.  157. 
I-'i  Madeien,  midcnoa  of  the  Kin^  of  Prnia,  U.  93S. 
iCI  Matar,  a  cftmp  «f  HedouinB.  i    357.  371. 
Eiiaer  Jiat  fxuinii,  claimed  a  deKcnl  frofn  liio  Praphei  Samuel  ii.  431, 

434. 

Entblftim  «calpiar«<l  on  ailrcT  coini;  «  C.teek  fa11vy,~.a  beanled  wtmet 
in  k  charicti,— .«  ciuUc,  ii-  1U7)  40fl. 


IKDKK-  BM 

EnlnWmaienli  and  (cuils,  Eastern,  i.  ST.  M.  I6J.  200.  353.  3M.  409. 
fni'inrnj  of  Habytou,  pailiculiira    relnlivo  to  tiM    ncighboiuing   town*, 

ii.  114.    MattoTlMiD,  by  AJajar  Benneli  146.  in. 
Xnplioni,  culical,!.  133,153. 

£ti/moiogia,  curioiM  and  iaisiMting,  i  .SI, 53. — ii.  105. 
Huphratn,  licet,  J,  15,     Comvaiiaou  of  lU  widlh  kt  B«ar,  with  that  of 

aonie   other  riven,  49.     Thd  river  **^  >U  ctymolc^,  51,  59.  300. 

lu  r«n«  aided  t>y  bUutden,  ii.  81,  92,  83.  317. 
^octioM.  by  the  Tutkish  and  Arab  fiovetnon,  levied  upou  Fraak  tm- 

vellcri,  I.  4. 257.  2M.  312.  353.  428.  U3. 
£tr«fiionto  AkkerkooT,  ti.  1\7. 

V. 

Fakirit  or  brRK>is>  f">">  >Iio  Punjab,  i.  B3,  ai.  831.    To  kill  rcrmiii  ac- 

coitnled  by  ihem  an  undntn  .ict,  97. 101 . 
farve,  Slieikh.  i.  428.  44 1. 

t'ttngiafOT  OchJBga,  Tinted  by  the  Rabbi  Hcnjamin,  ii,  181. 
Ftradjf  a  ^iivKDi\e  Abytiinian  iiUva,  i.  lAt- 
FnwT-.ture  for,  i,  37. 

FariifKalHtHt,  old.i.  61 .     AI  Uara,  42S.     Arcicnt  wall  at  Diartekr,  STt. 
Fniiii  o(  llic  East  raumerated,  i.  BT.  1 30.  349. 

G. 

Galhtti,  caslcJlahNl  dwelliii);  ii,  I.  354. 

OaU-mili,  of  the  KoQrd  ialuti  hilb,  ii.  0. 

OorAxaDd  panlioii,  i.  199,200. — ii.  352. 

Oanani,  te  Vhrt ;  hia  a«eoua(  of  ilie  Yaidii,  i.  308.  909. 711.  9S9. 

Gavgametti,  battle  of,  (bcltrccn  Alexander  4ImI  Darius,)  ii.  76.97. 

OtnaU,  Book  of,  iiuotnd  rrtprdino;  Iku  kingdom  of  Babel,  and  lk«  La«d 

orShioat,).  165,  lefi.— ii.  330. 163. 
Gtvii,  belief  in  ihv  loiluencevt,  i<  18^1. 
GmgTiipltkal  abiurditiiT4  ctvditnl  by  the  Arabi,  i.  tC3. 
Ottvc-um  wanen,  bf4uly  of  the.  ii.  197. 
Gliatltr,  biril  %o  named  in  Anbie,  i.  19, 
Oi/iirp,  tiTcr,  i.  53. 

Oin/vU,  valuable  cojiy  in  Syriac  round  si  Mardin,  i.  3S1I. 
(jmA  iinil    Ruraun  muMMtrr,  diaractei   of  ctrUin  eumpltt  of  tbcsc, 

ii.  Am,  457. 
Cyivkt,  rinr,  ii.  153. 488,  489. 


U. 

Ha^  AbtM-RakAanm,  mvrchaal  of  AIousul,  adraiti  tlie  author  ct  Ul 
IravL'lhng  piuty,  1.5,223,2^1.  He  adviKn  Mr.  DiirkinKliam  not 
to  itie«  hit  puiporl,  as  im  E»q{liifan»n,  69-  His  ho«pil^l«  lent 
(tnd  lalilr,  »-2.  87.  Hix  occaaional  hunulily,  1S6.  3S<).  (Iia  «icel- 
l«[i)  «(iH.>riuinni(^iils,311.  ExKCtioni  made  upon  him  at  Niiib«cn, 
128.  Freab  nitDtlion,  153.  Atla«;hin«nlof  tb«itih«bHanU  of  Moo- 
■nl  u  him,  ii.  IS.  41.  Ilia  houu,  16. 
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AM  INU££. 

Bof^Abd^AUef,  i. «.  236,39T.— ii.  15. 46. 

H^te  Hahetb,\i.i^Q.^Ai.\AT.\^i.  ITl. 

Hae^e  and  MBkh(Men,tb^  sigDificabon  of  tfacM  titlai  explaisetl,  i.  99. 

The  etymoloey  of  iheae  words,  99.  lOS. 
Halleluia,  chorus  id  a  Syriau  hymn,  i.  331. 
Hmllrr,  Bsron,  German  trftveller,  ii.  40S. 
Hanadan,  town  of,  li.  18. 
Jfomei^Pasha  of  Mousul,  ii.21.     Hit  stud, £3.  36.     His  couiUwube- 

hariour,  32.  35. 
Hanging  Gardtnt  of  BabyloD,  it.  S56. 365.  087.  SB3. 891. 
Haran,  towers  of,  i.  161, 162. 
Haroun-AlRaiciid,  ii.  235. 
Harval  gathered  in,  i.  355. 4ia. 
Hauraa,  plains  ot  the,  i.  17,  158.  225.  315. 
Beat,  of  the  Desert,  is  iDsupport«ble,  i.  236.  307. 
Beath,  odoriferous,  widi  a  purple,  be«n-^ped  fruit,  ii.  448.    Cairitd 

to  Bagdad  mariiet,  439. 448. 
Hebheb,  lillage  of,  ii.  164. 166. 

Hebmo,  prondency  of  the  Caliph  Ahmed  in,  ii.  41 C,  416. 
Helena,  religious  foundations  by  the  Empress,  i.  3X4. 
Hemdotta,  cited,  i.  S45. — ii.  58.  83.  317.  320. 
Hieroglyphic  and  symbols,  diased  on  the  surfoce  of  the  BabyloniaD  cj- 

linders,  ii.  403,  404.  407. 
HillaA,  (own  and  mounds  of,  ii.  258.  289.  306.  331.  351.  353.  358.  39S, 

396. 
Hiliak,  the  site  of  a  part  of  Babylon,  ii.  289. 
Hindoostanee,  i.  20.84.  349. 
fline.Dr.  ii.  173.  325.401.416.479. 

Hittori/  of  the  World,  wiitten  in  Arabic  with  Sytiac  characters,  i.  1  IIJ> 
HoipilaU  at  Basdad,  ii.  421,  422.    Of  the  Dervishes,  218. 
hoopoe*,  crested,  abundant  in  Egypt,  i.  233. 
Eoric-deukr,  who  travels  with  the  author,  i.  413,  414.  428. 
Htmbaruk,  village  of,  i.  44. 
Hunting,  occasional,  i.  28. 
Hutstin,  a  Koord  robber,  i.  346.     Hii  village  and  dwelling,  331.    Hi> 

arrest,  393,  394. 
Hi/eena,  (he  ravages  of  this  animal,  i.  15. 


ire  brou^t  from  the  sumBiits  of  Tauius  for  sale,  i.  87.  149. 

llluttratiom  of  Rich's  Memoir  of  Babylon,  ii,  370. 

Image  of  our  Saviour  at  Edessa,  i.  127,  128,  129.  151 . 

JnKTi>(iunj,  i.  177.  Extiemely  ancient  and  undecj^hered  at  Beer,  63.  *' 

Orfah,  74.  177.    At  Koach  Hassar,  310. 
Intaglios  and  gems  from  the  mounds  of  Nineveh,  iu  64.  403, 404.  «' 
Jn/ogWo,  singular  and  curious  agate,  ii.  407.  481, 
Iia,  remains  of  the  canal  of,  Avhich  connected    tb*   Tigtii  with  ik 

Euphrates,  ii.  327.  230. 
Itmaelitet,  the,  i.  163.  213. 

J. 


Janismriet,  corps  of,  i.  187. 

Janiuary,  execution  of  a,  i.  1 17. 

Jebel  Mardin,h\i\y  range,  i.  291.  302.306.  461. 


INDEX.  Ul 

Jelob,  water  of,  i.  233. 

Jews,  ii.  413.     Re*id«nt  in  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia,  in  great  number, 

evei  since  their  captinly,  413.  427.    The  Jews  protected  by  Seleu- 

cos,  460, 461. 
Jeitereh,  town  of,  ii.  5. 

Jmah,  the  tomb  of  this  prophet,  ii.  50.  52.  56.  S45.  337. 
Jonoi,  the  Tartar,  (messenger,)  ii.  73.     His  disposition  of  (bur  wives  at 

the  distwt  towns  to  which  he  travelled,  73,74.90.92.95.  128.131. 

175. 
Jottphta,  passages  from,  i.  51.  282. — ii.  59. 335.    He  is  cited  with  regard 

to  Iht!  Prophet  Daniel,  454. 
Joumejf,  rate  of  a  caravan's  progress,  i.  80,  81. 
Jajnler  Anauon,  undet  the  symbol  of  a  ram's  head,  ii.'404. 


&. 

Kara  Tmx,  or  the  Black  Hill,  tovm  o^  ii.  143.  145. 156. 

Kor^outn,  village,  ii.  71.    Construction  of  (he  houset,  72.  81. 

Kar^  Vag,  or  the  Black  Mountain,  i.  385.  361.  373. 

KoHther,  river  of,  ii.  74.  B4,  85. 

Kellek,  or  r^  attacked  by  Arabs,  and  the  crew  murdered,  ii.  81,  83. 

Xefltft,  village  of,  ii.e7.  91. 

Kerbeia,  or  Mesjid  Hussein,  ii.  831 .  363.  Town  of  Kerbela  is  plundered 
by  the  Wahabees,  483. 

Kerkook,  town  of,  ii.  115.121. 

JUtali/Aga,  his  well-appointed  followers,  i.  449.  451 .  455. 

Khoiwi  or  Nmachirvan,  bis  reign  over  Persia  and  Arabia,  ii.  472. 
Presents  which  were  sent  to  this  celebrated  prince,  473,  473. 

KhomtM,  palace  of  King,  at  Modain,  ii.  471>  472.  His  cities  captured 
by  the  Emperor  Trajan.  470. 

Ki0ree,  town  of,  ii.  135.  145. 

Ktnntir,  Major  Macdonald,  his  observations  referred  to,ii.  63.  75.  124. 
150. 

Koack  Uauar,  town  of,  i.  309. 

K<iolmaty,ii.  125,  126. 

Koordiilan,  mountains  of,  i.  367.  473. — ii.  75.  89. 106. 

Koordt,  \he ;  their  robberies  and  plunderings,  i.  300,  301.  Their  cos- 
tume, 303.  Their  position  near  the  deserts,  363.  479.  Their 
women,  304.    Their  language,  31 3. 

Koordt,  their  Tillages  and  camps,  i.  399.  303.  351.  357.  416. 

Koia,  the  water  o^  ii.  65. 

Ktt/ic  inscription  in  high  relief,  ii.  238.  408. 

KuUender  Faiha,  of  Diarbekr,  i.  381,  382. 

Kark,  town  of,  ii.  118. 


Landteape,  dreariness  of  the  Arabian,  i.  71. 
Land  vf  Siujiar,  i.  465,  466. 
Lauriitan,  the  Arabs  of,  ii.  455. 
Letlucet,  i.  149. 153. 
Zitrary  of  Mr.  Rich,  ii.  403. 
Lime-itone  rocks,  i.  356,  357. 
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JJon,  sliol,  ii.  243.     Cutossal  ilalue  of  a  lion,  at  Bagdad,  39 1 . 

LUeraturt  in  Bn^»d  at  a  veiy  low  ebb,  ii.  490. 

Luard;  large,  i.  347. 

Ijxkett,  Cuptain,  ii.  335. 

Zoriur,  beautirul,  i.  418,119. 

2.oi«rf,  tinguiar  history  of  ArabiaDcourtibip, and  of  tlie  severity  of  Arab 

maoDen,  i.  38.     Affecting  d^notteraeni,  30,  40. 
jMciitia,  his  victory  in  Metopoiamia,  i,  430.  433. 
I^M,  the  river,  ii.  86,  87.  108. 


H. 

Miuiain,  a  city  bailt  on  the  niioed  foundaliaiu  of  the  ancient  ClMphan, 

ii.  471,472. 
MaiikSJtafi,  extent  of  his  dorainioni,  i.  131. — ii.  420. 
Mannert  of  ihe  eastern  nations,  i.  36.     Superstitious  customs  and  exdn- 

sive  salutes  of  Mahometans,  107.     At  meals,  U22.     Manoen  tnd 

customs  at  Bagdad,  491. 
Muaufacliavt  and  commerce  of  OHsh,  i.  139.  145.  148.      Of  the  aodesl 

Clesiphon,  ii.  474. 
Map  of  the  environs  of  Babylon,  ii.  446.  471. 
Miirco  Po/o,  Ihe  Venetian,  his  visit  to  Mouaul,ii.  41.  201. 
Mardin,  city  of;  arrival  at,  i.  3t  1.  315.    Church  service,  325.     lis  topo- 
graphy, 333.     Historical  traditions,  334.  336.     D^criplion  of  333- 

4li. 
Mnrriagei  o!  the  Christians  in  Syria,  i.  329. 
Jlfuneyit,  Mr.,  Dutch  Consul  at  A1e|ipo,  i.  36. 
Maiuniy,  specimen  of  rustic  work,  i.  00.       Mural  masontr,  214  2JJ 

— li.  68.  178.  323.  449.  457. 
\iiitoniy  of  the  Kassr,  or  palace  at  Babylon,  ii.  323. 
Afuf roil,  venerable,  resident  in  the  convent  at  Mardin,  i.  339. 
ilfounrfre/f»  journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  i,  55.  59, 
Meali,  eastern  customs  during,  i.  186.     Hoapilality  at  feasts,  175.  187, 
Mcdratsee  ct  Mvsluiisrr,  or  college  of  the  learned  at  Bagdad    ii.  434. 
Mendeli,  lite  river,  ii.  488. 
Mcscne,  island  of,  Itetwixt  branches  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  ii  4r0. 

Mesopotamia,  i.7l.  122.  132.  170.249.282.  315.-360.  465. ii.  414. 

Mirage,  or  Seraub  of  the  desert,  ii.  231.  313,  314. 

Mill,  red,  of  the  deseri,  i.  297. 

Mohammrdani:,  Indian,  are  the  most  superstitious,  i.  85. 

Mohammedan  resignation,  anecdote  of  a  lost  cup,  i.  281. 

Mohammedan  forlrespes,  style  of,  i.  61. 

Mitk/ioddexi/,  or  pilgrims  from  Jerusalem,  i.  99.  lOQ,  266. 

Afonirs  provided  for  the  author's  journey,  i.  7. 

Monolithic  temple,  of  which  the  monolith  is  covered  with  inscriotiKft 

it.  406.  ^ 

Moolah,  venerable,  party  collected  at  his  festive  board,   i.   185       AoolbB 

Moolah  joins  the  travellers  ii.  141. 143. 
Miniih  iJ*Wi  mountains  of,  i-  373,  374. 
jl/iiK/nfi,  of  Abraham,  alOrfali,  i.  109,110.  189.     Of  (lie  Viiier  at  Otftb 

179.     Of  Matdin,  3J8.     Of  Jainah  Kirkashoon  al   Djarbekr   M! 

or   Imftm   Moosa    el    Kadera,  ii.  233.      Description  of  alUhliM  Ji 
BagdaH,  181 . 
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MS 


-Wi'i/owr,  ealipli,H.4H,  <1S. 

MoMuU,  iirtilieial,  i.  13.   17.  236.— ii.  06,  67.  113.     AlAVttftkoor,  IIP, 

New  Ui«  Ditila  n*cr,  111.      Tbey  tre  known  only  t>y  iht  appclla- 

iion  7(if,or  hillock,  443. 
AToiuul,  ihe  author  anives  al,  ii.  19.  69.     lie  vImu  the  PmIh,  21. 

IleKripnon  of  ihe  loBm,  27,    llie  boun,  2ft.     li»  cburchM,  31. 

Bcticgf^d  hy  Kaladin.  40.     Id  Mimmcrcr  tHid  ■nftnofiictiirr.i,  37. 
Mofoal,  hMi,  (did  hlouiul)  in  riiino,  ti.  13,  17. 
MttjdW,  descnpiioo  of  die  Habyloiiiitti,  ii.  lAr.  S<K).  2fi7.  971.  375. 

306.  311.   It  i«  [tie  abode  ur  Mild  blasts,  and  nil^rly  uid  to  b«  lo 

of  cTil  vpiriK,  418. 
AfaUs,  vaaXKtn  fatilu  leHtHcliirg,  i.  344,  345. 

Mardrrt,  at  Bu^ad,  left  ID  llii;  relutivM  of  (he  •lain  lo  avenge,  ii,  491. 
jVmwW  iDstnitneiits,  dnims,  be.  i.  100. 


N. 

Nakmn,  the  propitiet,  ii.  A7. 
^TcyiAfAa  and  Hlumeci,  ii.  171.  1&3.  3t\.  3Sa. 
Aargrrb,  used  lo  imokD  with  ihrougli  water,  i.  149.  197. 
Nebudiacintuar,  li.  6.^.  255.  42fi. 
Netnijtolix,  in  prtnuiiicid  8iU>,  i.  15S, 
JV«(«rvini,  j«tl  of,  i.  12a.  040.— ii.  170. 

Nimrvrl,  ihc  mighty  hunter,  i.  124.  430.  465. — ii.  120.  227.  2,1J.  3114. 
463. 

iiimnd't  palace  at  Akkcikoof,  tilled  the  Kusr  Plimrood,  ii.  219.  324. 
3iianth,v.  16,  IT.     Muiindu  wliidi   mark  itintu,  49.  31.      [ti  vxltint 

senior  thiin  thnl  of  Unhylon,  ,'.2.  S*.  254,  337.     lis  high  walls,  60. 
NtiHu.  fiiiiniiiir  of  Ninoveli,  ii.  50.  33.  264. 
Nuilvea,  unliquity  oflhil  city,  i,  437.     lis  Mlualioii,  431,  443.     luhis- 

lory,43a.  4M.  4+0. 
iVuifiren,  river  of;  i.  431. 
HouKbirvan,  by  the  Anbs  named  Ketn,  i.  137.^1.  473,  473. 

(). 

CMorK/i,  river,  ii.  149.  t&l. 

Oktrrren,  villages,  r«ni;krkiibl«  dMcllingi  wiili  dom«!i,  i.  13.  The  khan 
and  ancient  ensile,  1:1. 

Optt,  city  of,  ii.  tS3.     ilM  kilnatioii,  154. 

OrfaJi,  beautiful  city  of.].  68.  1I<3.  Th«  MoMgue  of  ALrsiiiin.  lOD,  110. 
The  LakeUirketel  Ibmhini  d  Khalcdl,  109.  114.  tTO.  Thi»  town, 
the  ancient  Edesw,  a  the  Vi  of  the  C'haldcc*,  lOS.  IJI.  Lakc^ 
Zilitah,  til.  It»  micient  history,  I  at,  124.  Description  of  OrMi, 
135.  15.^.  314.     PopiElutioii,  any  tliou<ui(i(l,  ISO. 

Otmaaii  If^la  rwidiiitc  at  Diatbvkr,  i.  377. 


P. 


Fo/mr  of  lh«  Caliplisai  D.igdnd,  ii.  lUl.  3'JS. 
47J. 


or  Khosn>et,  at  Madain, 
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PfgnVL  iMdl  b  lignn  beiwiit  Owt  RaliyloiuM  eouna  of  bncfc.  ii.  30& 

Patiia  of  three  TiHa,  dcpendoit  onljr  on  tbe  Ottoman  Pone,  i.  381.^ 

ii.  35. 
Fttriirfh,  Syruuit  \.  \  14.  1 16.     Ilia  pricfb,  1  i^.    TTictr  auimoailjr  to  tbi 

ftliMlemi,  118. 
Patriardkf  Syniw,  at  Mardin,  i.  319,  330. 
Pcr*>m  AiHbattBtiar  urnre^  at  Iteicdftd,  ii.  -ISl.  48j. 
Pcniin  lUoiutrriy,  iulaivMing  paiticulun  rcluj*«  to  KbooroM  Knd  toat 

oilm  )0«tragn4,  ii.  471,  472. 
Phvii^'gnaiay  of  the  TiutomaDf,  i.  7G  :  of  ihc  ArftbSt  7Q, 
Pilgrmt,  i.'fo.  13B.  331.  323.     EKattiooa  ta  whicb  ihejr  uc  SutgM^ 

270. 
Pitgrimt,  Hindoo,  i.  83,  349.     Pcrmn  pilgiiinagM  l«   Maoca  cminsMlj 

d&eg«TOiu  to  tlis  d«votM«,  ii.  344-  XbS. 
PlaiUi  tad  t]owcr»,  eitnordiDary,  i.  'iW.  S06. 
■FliHy  i^uoied  «itb  regard  to  Babylon,  i.  360. — ii.  2T9.  382.  331.  S40. 

3H4. 
PomfgraMle  Irtt,  i.  ]40.  178.  193, 
PooroJig  village, i.  3(,l.  3A4.  403. 
Praytri  at  Aaf-btviV,  £1  Fudju,  iL  3. 
f  rice  of  [•lovigious,  i,  19. 
iVin«n-aJ  il/unnfrt,  i.  30.  S3. 
Profpfttt,  rich  and  nt^niive  Kcneiy,  i.  6G.  1 10. 
FnMierb  rciMOUng  th(  Pilsriiaug>t  to  MMCtk,  i.  129.— ii.  47. 
Provuiam,  R.-iiiIcTn,  i.  148,  149.  186.     (Hike  T>C»«n,33. 73.  37X 
Pynwid  or  bnck,  ii.  20f>.  334).  380. 

Quintui  Curllia,  ioaccuracin  o/,  ii.  281.  ^!>3.  319,  3S0.  341. 

R. 

Jtn/)t  supported  b;  bladd^n  anil  inftatcd  skiiu,  i.  63. — ii.  St,  S3,  A3. 
Rakish,  Sir  Walter,  Kii  llistoTy  of  the   World,  in  oenain  iDXtaaMSok 

tcuic,  ii.  4fl3,  4<J4- 
Ratmuiitn,  tliii  teueiabU  Sheikh  uf  Bar«k,  1. 29-  3 1. 
Tiamazan,  trKnIuiialioii  of  ihii  b»l,  ii.  402.  473.        SfkliODr  af  BigW 

JuriiiK  u\ts  nightt  of  linn  Hamasu),  430. 
H«ini!<.lfi  7VrJM^,  i.  49.4S<).  457.  476-— ii.  94.  11^.  344.  an).3»4. 
Htbtllum  ill  thi;  territoiy  of  the  Pulia  of  Bm^ud,  ii.  480. 
Hetd,  lavun  of,  beioixt  the  iinhmml  biicks  of  ilie  Babyloiuaa  bumh 

il.  a'lO,  220.  308.  3-J5.  449. 
Itnaci.  Majut.Uu  uiihoiity,  ii.  Mi.  327.  150.260.  31<t-3ea. 

Hriea,  itiu  ciiv,  i^uf  Scripture,)  (uppontion  at  to  nt  site,  i.  460. u.CI. 

Rich,  Mr..  lUsidental  Bagdad,  it.  33.64.  175,  17«.  SCO.  it»,7}<f.  40l. 

Hii  Memoir  of  Bttbylon,  310.  AM.  3A0.  S7«.  2(M,  3S1.  333i,M 

JUfA,  Mn.,duiJKhinr  of  Sir  Jnm^  Mackinloth,  >i.  213.477. 

Road,  tay»i,  from  Sitrtlis  to  Siiaa.  ti.  153. 

Rumim  ruini  niid  vetiig»  at  Orfali.  i.  157.  In  ihr  plaiDs  of  die  Hm- 
no,  317.  Dnde<U  Ntuboon,  444.  .^ItMiiry  am)  wcbM,Mr- 
ii.  4J{(I.  ^^ 
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Komoila,  ctnian  enc»n[w  at,  ii.  i.  5.  7. 

Rtfuueau,  Dent  r  J  pi  ion  du  Fuctiulik  ilu   Ba|{(]ii(l,  yiatitcj,  i.  C3.  6^  IfiS. 

311. JDS,  419 — o,2.Ti. 
Jtuini,  Anibie,  i.  309j  of  tnagnificeDt  HTctuloctutVi 310. 


S. 

Saey,  M.  SiUesire  de,  i.  31 1.— ii.4ri.  4r.t. 

Suinl  Jmmie,  ii.  312.332. 

SalatUrt,  dccaunt  of  llip  cflcbnlcd,  ii.  M. 

Samanoni/,  Iuwd  of,  ii.  468. 

Sand,  columni  of,  i.  397. 

Sopor's  inFuigD  of  Mrsopoamia,  i.  3M.  38T.  437,  4S3. 

^racmic  arches  and  atchiteciufc,  LCI.  73,  74. — it>33, 137.  192. 

SimaniilrJ,  liuiDry  of  Uiii  d>-nai1y,  inntlatcd  bj  M.  SilTnitn!  de  Racf, 

from  thcPeninnof  MiTlthwid,  i.434. — ii.405.45:}.  471. 
Salan,  aiioruliaii  of  llie  falkn  ArchHn{|el  bjr  the  Yfoe^du  of  HMOpotamii, 

i.  204,  atia.  '211,91^.  -187.  473. 
<Scmderttvh,  KJian  of,  iu  346. 349. 
Sairaturui  i'f  Egypt,  i.  217.    Ttic  coloiaal  one  of  black  granite  in  the 

British  MuseuiD,  ii.41Q. 
SeMolriailer  sluA  Sheikh.  unioD  «f  chancier,  i.  IHO. — ii.  143. 
&fip(un:,qtiotatioi]9  from,  i.  33. 77.  110.  1^2.400.46(1. — ii.  50.  334.155. 

W7.27e.  300.375. 
Srorpivtu,  i.  217,348. 
Sfa-SnTtnlt,  i.  44fi. 

Seal  of  the  Caliphs  imcribed  in  Cufic,  Ya  Atiiih,ii. 4iiS. 
Sfid  tlattan.  of  Orfah.  i.  ^00.  238.  356.  ' 

SrJerici4s,  cilia  buili  li_v  liim,  ii.  311.  400.4dS> 
&Jiruau,  mouiLdii  and  wtii^ei  of  thii  ancigm  d^dtMOwnaMfl  near  As 

river  Tigris,  1.  244.  31 1  •  4to.  403.  4*4. 
StliHon  Paiik.  or  Hit  Pure,  ibe  celebrated  Persian  bwbn,  it,  449^  AM. 
Srmirama,  Quvcn,  ii.  SO.  2i5.  362. 244. 
StmrHelii:  languAg't,  ii.  3S.'i. 

Scnnanr,  or  Shinur,  land  of,  t(8  fpitililf,  i.  139.  46S. 
Srpult/irat  gTDlIoo,  i.  90.  242.  3  l!>. 
SMaboor,  village  of,  i.  21,  2S. 
SlufMor,  wan  niitii  monarch,  i.  434. — ii.  471. 
Sbafinnr  (he  itecontl,  i.  435. 
iif,tri>-lolJi.  il  277- 

SMJu.  Hooou*it  of  farious,  i.  31. 179.  MS.  S72. 404.  4tf  ^-ii.  1 11, 1 10. 
S^tmtteah,  wclsriajui  m  named,  i.  341,  343. 
S/terr^i,  pi<l«nd«d  deacewlants  of  Maliouei,  i.  63-  92.  M'  167.  SQ}. 

32S 
SJumir.  land  of,  i.  445,  466. 

SAoaitifff,  or  .^oihuaf,  a  Koord  village,  i.  356.  404. 
Shnaiter,  uilgiims  from,  ii.  450,  451. 
SAuxAan,  the  Palace,  ita  ruini  iup|>o«ed  to  be  extant  at  Sbooater,  ii.  4A4, 

453, 
Smwm,  uf  Dtwri  wioa.  U>  137.  349.  401. 
Shjiir,  raoumaiti  of,  i,  JUS.  410.  *^0.  461.  466, 
Smjar,  or  Smqsra,  tovm  ol,  i.  S6S.  4t>1.     Iktila  of  Sing^n,  W3,    Una. 

geroul  jnurnci  acroM  the  pUuit  of  Siiqar,  ii.  3. 
SitM4,  the  aile  of,  li.  444,  445, 44«. 
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■Sfty,  brilliftDl  ilnr-light  nights  in  llie  East,  ii.  433,  434.  *TS. 

fSuip  at  nooD,  or  Siesta,  i.  191. 

Solomon,  tradition  reapecting  King,  i.  233.    His  supposed  signet  con- 
sidered in  the  Eait  ks  ■  powerful  tklismu,  ii.  408. 

Songt  of  tnum[>h,  i.  25 ;  similar  to  those  of  the  bards,  26. 

Soomee  sect,  the,  ii.  3. 

&or,  village,  i.  311.  313. 

Southern  U^l  described,  i.  232.  235.  397. 

Starlingt,  black, :.  120. 365. 

Statve,  Babylonian, seen  by  Mr.  Rich  in  the  Desert,  ii.  463. 

Stone,  curious,  denominated  Belus'  eye,  ii.  *  100. 

Storks,  their  nesis,  i.  U4.— ii.  139. 

Sufinon  accompanies  the  author,  i.  417.— ii.  139. 131.  148.  159. 

Suitrftower,  i.  308. 

Sim-ttn>ke,  the  author  esperiences  a,  ii.  400. 

Sma,  the  palace  of,  conjectuiei  regarding  its  remains,  ii.  454,  455. 

"  ren,abe8ntlfulbirdsocalled,ii.l39. 
rifl,  ii.  92.  414. 

rtani,  their  religion,  i.  119.  150.    Christian  churches,  311,321   332. 
341.— ii.  33. 

T. 

Tbcirui,  quotation  from,  i,  26. 

Talimans  of  the  East,  ii.  408, 409. 

Tamur-Aga,  chief  of  some  Koords,  i.  352.    The  author's  visit  to  him  352 

353. 
Timit,  in  Lower  Egypt,  ii.  70.331.  300. 
Taook,  village  of,  ii.  124.  150. 
Tartan,  Constanlinopolitan  government  messengers,  i.  81.  332 jj  is 

19.  37.  48.69.92.129,130. 
Tutort, Tartars  and  messengers,  i.  309,  370.  415. 
Tauk  Kara,  the  grand  and  romantic  arch  of  Kesra,  ii.  456,  457. 
3SiurtM,  mount,  its  distant  prospect,  snow-capped,  i.  14.  .56.  86;   its  iw, 

87, 149.     Limestone,  its  component,  344.' 
Temple,  ancient,  i.  443. 

Ten  thoiaand,  retreat  of  (he,  i.  365.— ii.  60.  83.  85.  1 18. 
Tent  of  Abraham,  i.  33,  34. 
Thfrmooieler,  stale  of  the,  i.  85,  B6.  236.  307.     At  Babylon,  ii.  4.  1+0. 

314.  250.  305.  349.401.  449. 
Tigris,  river,  etymon  of  this  name,  i.  52.    Its  course,  300.  360.  355. — li. 

13,14.36.81.  151.169.334.459.466.     Beauty  of  this  fine  stream 

on  a  starlight  night,  433.     Ancient  sites  near  its  banks,  444. 
Tomitof  the  Mohammedans,  i.  44.  90. — ii.  124.     Of  Arabs,   192,     Ofi 

Sheeah  martyr,  233.     Of  Zobeida,  235. 237. 395.     Of  Selman  Pauk, 

449,  452.  475. 
Tomb  of  Daniel,  at  Shooster,  ii.  454,  455. 
Tortoises,  i.  358. 
Tou2  Kounnn,  village,  ii.  149, 150. 

IVajan,  conquest:!  and  decease  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  i.  462. ii.  4T0. 

'IhivelUng  equipment  of  the  author,  i.  6.  367,  268. 

Trees  in  the  gardens  of  Orfah,  i.    178.  191.     Celebrated    tree  of  ihr 

Ilanging-Oardens  at  Babylon,  ii.  393,  294. 
Tripod,  at  the  tomb  of  Selman  Pauk,  ii.  453. 
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TroglMfyta,  cam  of  the,  i,  58. 
Turtoman  villages  and  encampments,  i.  22.  30.  75. 
Tm-comaiu,  their  tents  ileicnbed,  i.  8.  27.  30.    They  attack  the  canvui, 
22. 24.    Theit  customi  and  pontkni,  27.  30. 

U. 

Ur  of  the  Chaldees,i.  109.  121.163. 

r^i/uM  Dedde,  a  lake  oear  the  Great  Desert,  i.  292. 

V. 

r^gwotti,  M.,  Fieiwh  Consul,  i.  4.  213,— ii.  412. 

Vmrent,  Dr.,  his  Dissertation  on  the  Commerce  of  Arabia,  ii.  4B4,  485, 
Viliijuulion,  green,  observable  on  ihesur&ce  of  Babylonian  bricks,  ii. 
457. 


W. 

Waadi  Berman,  valley,  i.  3£1 . 

IVoadi  Sajoor,  a  village,  i.  2.S, 

Waadi  Zamaar,  i.  348.  350. 

Wahabea,aect  of  the,  their  warfare,  i.  3.    Adventures  of  ooe,  83.  Camp, 

167.    Their  character,  207.  239.241.243.-11.483,484. 
WalU  of  ancient  masonry,  i.  314,  315. — ii.  178.  323. 
WaUi,  search  after  the  Babylouiaii,  ii.  298.  303. 332. 
Water,  grateful  approach  to  il,  evidenced  by  the  impatience  of  animals, 

ii.  8. 
Water-tneloni,  plantations  of,  i.  308. 
Wedd'mg-^nner  at  Sushoaf,  i.  405. 
WiUmii-lree,i.  193. 
Wigt,    antiquity   of  them   evidenced    by    the  coins  of  the  Sossanian 

monarcos,  and  by  Theban  statues,  ii.  454. 
WUdbeatU,ii.  121. 
Windt  of  the  Desert,  ii.  157.  349. 
Women,  Eastern,  jealous  seclusion  of  them,  i.  106. 

X. 

Xtm^ot),  cited,  i.  26;  his  description  of  Mesopotamia,  71. — ii.  61. 

Referred  to  vrith  regard  to  the  ancient  dty  Silace,  444.  446. 
Xenophinfi  animated  account  of  the  contest  betwixt  Cynu  the  younger, 

and  his  brother  Artaxerxes,ii.  327. 


Y. 

yMcedis,  tribe  o^  i.  204.  Their  veneration  of  Satan,  204, 205.  20B.  311, 
313.  387.  467.  473.  Their  feature*,  285.  Their  towns,  468.  471. 
— ii.  88. 109. 

Yuma,  a  govemmenl  Tartar,  i.  415. 

fiuelf,  a  Christian  mercliant  of  Diarbekr,  i.  368.  371.  393. 


•u 


INDEX. 


Zab,  the  river  (of  the  sncienti),  ii.  83,  84. 103.  105.  IIO.  151,  153. 

Zemboor,  village  of,  i.  27. 

Ztnglii,  the  fin>t  of  the  AlUb^,  i.  130. 

2tikaA,lakeof,  at  Orfafa,i.  112,113.  160. 

2^ida,  tomb  of,  U  Bagdad,  ii.  335.  337.  395. 


VOYAGES  AND  TKAVKLS, 

INTED   KOH  HKNRY  im.BtUN,  NGW  BURLINGTON  STRKBT- 


The  HOX.  CAPTAIN  KEPPELS  PERSONAL  NAR- 
ATIVE  of  fHAVKLS  in  BABVLuNIA,  ASSVJtlA,  J^lLUIA, 
id  SCYTll  lA.    The  5«c-otut  Edition,  in  2  voU.  ftvo.  wiUi  «  >Up  and 

ITI  K«p[>«l  jvuiilciK  ib«  uiufel  hiuU  aC  oUm  trvivttm,  wnH  ^mplgrH  mviy  pJjo« 
llki  hnl'  mow  ih^n  the  more  ntmtf  hDiv  hjihcrln  Ewn  knnwit.  In'Ervf  <^f  1pia4inf 
ilrr,  and  vUltKng  SI>Lnu  BDtl  lapahui,  *•  Jk  gmnnlfj  rhr  pliiu  nf  ttinar  mthJng  an 
'land  Juurnvy  Ukfnufh  l^nU»  CiiplHm  Kvppc^  lanilnl  ol  BuHoridi,  tn>rvr«M  Inlu 
.nbU.  *nil  cniirrvEl  I'rnt'  pru|icrr  ■■  Tehtnnai  ibt  CaplUt.  Hc««v  u  TaiJiiii  he  kvpt 
«■  h%h  lOfal :  but  llitt  it  the  aoljf  pvrlLanj  uf  lUa  )uurDC7  tbniu^  Ail^  tlu£  !■  wall 
Mpwn.  t^iwrn  Tdlvlii*  Inrtllrr*  j^civfttJly  U*«aic  th«  Caucauu*  Ud  AUT  Cunqw  fef 
jCMJntf  thv  aLv«T  Don  I  buC  rapCalD  Kppp*l,  ^riar  pukfuit  tlitou^  K^fstAUgh,  ft  bHuU* 
id  enuiiCff  <iD  Ihn  tamluof  Ut<r  Atiim,  bviU  to  lUkoo  aod  ilon^  llir  ^urt)  of  (Ju  <I^a*pijm 
l»  AMnVhan  4Jh1  Uksucc  iv  NiiltiiFy  ^J(lla0anK1,  *X  ih^ltau  oC  UWf  nnO  adhuaI  Uii^ 
Dunibna  M|d  lUtbiilli  of  il>r  fJflcUlii^*  |4^1t  cublcd  him  Vi  «i^kiH  muk)  tiioLi 
HfcflO  ronMlTaril  IlliCWuMr  The  tenkiuftbe  Tiflr^'p  for  rumpJc.  ^TPto  ii>f«>«lrd  lif 
pC  llab  nbb«n,  ihM  tt  It  cunvllniBlV  d«BB*"°^«  1°  nsti^iiii  thv  rim  vllbout  • 
ionti  bui.  with  thitotlvinca^p  rapuJn  Krppd  waa  nvlilvil u* J ni-pai^iiw ati 
ivnuiiunf  AUdqiLLir  In  tliii  iwifflibiiutbuiid,  Kutl  oji  Ilicilium4^  the  f^u^baUC 
idvilUil  Itia  luiM  uf  Cia:^i>hcmp  Ualirlun,  u4  tlie  iup)hkJ  »LU  oT  P>f4dlm 
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LETTERS  FllOM  TilE  EAST.  Written  durinR  & 
tccut  Tour  tliruuirli  Turkey,  Ktmrt.  Aruliiu-,  Lliv  11  ul*  Ijuid.  Sytit  a»A 
troeoe.  Uy  JOHN  CAlfNE,  E»q.  of  Qiicen'*  Colltw,  Canibrirtgp. 
riie  SiKOUil  Kditiiiii,  in  2  vol*,  jtoat  8vo.  irllli  a  cvlouml  rhm.  Price 
Bs. 

Ttiw  trdiiiH4>iT  rvidnvJ  yviuTluly  v^mblt  by  gtiphie  i3t«T>ptkiTu,  «Tlti«i  tfa  tht 
,  or  ilif.  fi'wi  ariuit  jfBM  1/  (»*  ^m  •rhish   liai*  burn  ihB  imim  o(  ihi  xnat 
<BLi  r*ODTd*d  In  ch*  flltd*-     Thai  we  fC4d  of  ctir  ■■114  mvntij  akoudiI  U<iunt9^tiAL — nf 
mtw  of  the  uiitiicukuujpuu^of  ihvitnl^tfA— <if  McnmlCinnvl— of  Jmjiailirrn.  nllh 
M«iiiiU  arf  0T1vT»  an4  <^&liify.  irul  kt*  *a1I«^  or  JrhiHOpluc — f^  llufldljr  ^spbluhn — 
(hcOknlro  of  Ofditcmon* — <it  limtMrnput,  ttw  ino«[  uHSmi^ly  tn  |}i«  vutl^wof  ihe 
iv#  In  whbcli.  Ahnhjim  uti]  tiaoc  wvtp  Cnlvnpil^nr  (h«  fnlofu  4h^t««f  Om  Daad  Hi* 
dT  ullvi  icviva  vhlcb  (IM-  lii*|iir*d  WrliixgB  h*vr  Axvd  tbf  life  1u  tfic  heart  nf  ttcrf 
llrtllUlL— f«nc  HonMI*  l«l(ii:lnr,  MaH^  lUM. 

TRAVELS   in    GREECE   and    TURKEY.      Ry    F.   C. 
POUQUEVIIJ.K,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  LommJ*«on  of  ArU  «Bd 
icM,  uid  >~r«nch  C Annul  it  Joknalna.    Scookd  Hditioii.    Witb 
ia^vvioKmof  Scenery  uid  CootunM,  V.  9>.  bo«r<J«. 

■'  Di.  I'ffuq  ucnllr'*  •dum*  an  Ih*  HetOi  <H(ri([  oillrHnl  If  binuilf  during  ■  lo«g  mt. 
diDCc  In  Um  wuntrr.aud  UMk  t^'  ^'  «(vuat  wIkmi  «i  ilw«it)]M,udaiMTlii(or 

■vri^  MCfatlL>ii.~^HofrAotv^'  IVi^vW.  ihViu. 

TRAVELS  in  EGYPT,  SYRIA,  CYPRUS,  the  MO- 
BE.t,  CKKiX'K.  ITALY,  ftc.  At.  in  i  8*riM  of  l.i-<U-tv  inli-™>M»«l 
with  iiutiieroun  I*trwiii«l  AurfifotM,  hv  JOHN  BIlASISF.N,  E«q-  in 
compariT  with  JOHN  MAXWELL,  Exj-  SwonJ  Edition,  in  a  »ol^ 
Svo.  pru:«  31 ». 


A  PICTITRE  oT  GRRKCE  n  11)35 :  m  «xhibit«a  in  the  Per. 

«Dful  NamUlvrtor  JAMKS  KMKKSOS,  K«i.e<>I'NT  l'>XX:HlO, 
Mji  W.  U.  IH'MriinKYS,  Ktq  wild  iurc  latftr  returned  frcnn  tlat 
Counirr-  Id  i  vi>l>.  podt  ttvv.  «iU)  a  I'tmiut  uf  Um  Urvck  Minin] 
AIiMufi*.     ISi. 

ITALY.  Bv  LADY  SrOROAN.  Author  of  ••  Pnnn.- 
"Tlic  Life  aiMi  TiiOGa  «C  Solvatgr  Bm*,"  &c.  In  3  roU.  Vrn  nricc 
I/.  l<b.  boanlA. 

"LirAiHoi!pahu|l*aiu>nMr*lafijmMloa(B«lMMaHl  •■(•«'  Mdatr  la  Icrf)  « 
Iba  ITU  t  aHOKiii,  Iba  cu  te  (sund  t>  tay  irf  iW  nuwiuiii  pakMmtttatM  alibli  h«a 

"TUIaUturt  nvrnf)  t  itndL  ttf  opmtma  *tjiio—4  M  dv  MiiiiwinHil  ilf  !■  oTOw  vmx- 
ll»  '  I  iti  iii<ii1  II      I  II   of  luly.  and  nuibe  waMiUBd  Ite  lu  bed  hf  (k*  l>ian>iUa.A* 

POl'R  YEARS  in  FRANCE  :  or.  V»rT*ti%^  t.f  nn  EngUiti 
FjuiiiK's  Itoiilrni-i.-  there  ilurlu^  that  Period.  WiUi  aarnv  kci-muic  «f 
th)f  Cinivrrrion  ul'  tbc  Aullior  («  tlM  Catholic  Faith.  Dv  a  late  Fu.- 
»»  of  MigiUlan  CitUtgc,  t^xfoTiL    (Iro.  I-U. 

'•niuUiuiNmililcbut  Bal*D(frfvni>nlhr»k  Tb*  arllaMrr  paniiMn  sT  ■  Tom.* 
■  SU  U.MIhi.'  unit  ■  Jnumali.'  Mil  mMt  wilh  mMIn  tM  Bit(«M  a*!  tav  pia4  fca  Mib 
Th*  mirk  U.  In  tan.  i  pin*  of  wtoMi^nphii.  It  ii  IndMil  amtfaittl  tn  Ih*  tmm  4 
a  Taut.  mA  Uun  u*  a  ioumar  and  a  taMlitD  twUwet  aatntti  hi  it  i  but  iha  iwrii  A 
)Mi oTIt li  ID <a*  (wo |md  pleUN* ;  aad  thincli  vbnllT dinitiM la  a>«i  Hiun. Aij 
ronnioenhFTilol"'  HiaflBM  Ml|Mti  rrim*  bf  iht  ikUM  lanfltfa  fMMB  Ma. 
T)i4>'ilijrri»r  ihpflMii|Hiuvhthaea««H*H  (f  ihtuAer.  laMlswarMmlifeaCM. 
lav.  oifnnl,  ■  eUiirnua  oT  Ilia  fhuivli  tf  biflanC  ami  (ha  an  aai  fr^itaa  of  A 
linlanunn  of  LHWDln  J  id  tht  ftuBWO  CKtnlM-  Mlh;  wd  tlw  Ottwr  b  Itit  Mrtr  VII 
ehuiRH.  anil  dMOi  of  hli  lotk  PMlufa  Ihia  chUUCM  b  tlw  nrnt  taaMiriil  fOTlna  tf 
an  ■ngTlIc  jniilb  ttw  dnvn.  Th«  Atuta  *fc  UD|d*— Ou  hiM  at  aAMaa  dwtt  M 
rmi  mlt.  ati  the  smlua  of  a  mutrr  dnlihn  itni  ilnihc.'.— .(H«,  J«|r  W. 

PRINCE     MAXIMILIANS    TRAVELS  in   BRAZIL, 

ilurinK  the  jvut  IBI3,  18l«.  unit  1«I7>    IlindaoiMJy  uriutvd  in  QnKita. 
»ilh  Mapm  stid  nunivroiu  Kaj^riiigs.    Prictt  XA  Sb  beardt. 


Ttili  mnk  irtll  hi  tovoA  (e  t*  ant  nf  thr  mxi  imporuM  thai  feM  yM  «|i|i— i  n^Ht- 
Ibc  ilili  laHmda^  feat  liii|Mihul>  kninti  i\nmiiy.  II  nuf  At  llM  r«>MM  inaao 
■Ulr,  Umi  Iha  PrincB  b»  namliMil  thv  u>LU1|'  uuliKn  »(taB*al«(  Um  Kan  OeM«> 
BrutL,  kMvna  ilw  Isih  and  Wri  dr(iBB  of  fiuuUi  Luliulc,  ihlcti  *iti  km  i<l  •■■ 
fnnil*d.l>l»  bynBi  trairUn.  olA  a  xtAilflc  »Wv,  ud  itiMirtU)  hu  niuaiMifJ 
Imiwimnt  unkvlnl  alaFmlMi*.  tif  hiu  inrnMlwl  ihv  mrM  putlnAw  and  iDliiiwni 
miiarlu  on  [hv  luCurp  iV  tho  Cimaciyj  viJ  Iha  irdnnrfi  of  cha  MiaUt 


NARRATIVE  of  a  KESinENCE  in  ALKIER8:  com- 
nrlaitJB   nn  .ici-aunt  ol*  tiic  Mnniicrs,    AmusviiMMits,  Unto  of  liri*(. 

\  ma.  iM  the  PcoiJc  of  Ilarliarj' ,  nth  DhMirvattiMi*  on  iln-  ClinutCi  Peyu- 
latlon.  Trade,  and  Prmlucliunt  nf  (k?  Couutrv,  (lii.-  Slate  of  AglfatiltM*. 
al*  the  Arta.  Mllitarv  siul  N*Tal  I'owcr.  Clrutiaii  Nlat^rj,  FhtaiKU 
aii'l  Firalical  Sjrstmia,  h.e.   Rv  M.  HaNaNTI.     With  Notn  hmI  1U» 

I  .tratioon.  bv  F.DWA]ti>  ItLAQtTJEBK,  Koo.  R.  N.  Author  «r  LMIcn 

yimti  ihf  >tcdi(«Rwi(«n,  Ac-  I  voL  tto.  with  i-mIoui^  ptatc^  wki 

1  K.  ft.  IwatO*. 


"  Tlili  wluiM  will  bi  faund  lo  b*  an  at^Mt  «f  putiflUu  niiiivliy.  fron  e 

l-aMUHlimunnH  la  abidl  Jt1ar>apni  lhelnlHtor«r  the  faun  <rf  the  Day  ««  Abunv    ti 
Ikooulna  thr  Mly4«anpM«aDj  lulhtniK  Anounc  bf  la  ITrtTltai  ii.  wMoh  hai  hntaw 
I  jprpmH  (/  Ih*  tbnnm  and  Conilurt  et  ihli  D«aM  V*  hit  HlnialMi,  aiMk  4m«Ai  la* 
Kinniii'l  rienta  »  will  Kaitalf  «com  oadtUv  bi  tho  trr  af  an  Kuteviui.' 


